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This  was  a  difficult  year  for  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  its  constituent  institutions.  When  state 
revenues  failed  to  materialize  as  projected,  the  funds 
appropriated  for  the  University  for  1989-90  were  re¬ 
duced.  The  cuts  were  painful,  testing  the  managerial 
skills  of  our  chancellors  and  other  administrators  who 
generally  acquitted  themselves  well. 

By  many  nonfmancial  yardsticks,  the  University 
made  a  fine  showing  during  the  year.  Enrollment  on 
the  16  campuses  grew  by  almost  3  percent,  to  a  record 
141,317.  The  combined  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  scores 
of  entering  freshmen  also  rose,  from  944  to  947.  By  this 
admittedly  limited  measure,  our  average  freshman  is  far 
better  prepared  for  college  than  the  average  North 
Carolina  test- taker  (mean  SAT  score  in  1989:  836)  or, 
for  that  matter,  the  average  college-bound  U.S.  high 
school  graduate  (mean  score:  903). 

More  objective  observers  than  I  also  gave  the  Uni¬ 
versity  high  marks  last  year.  Five  of  our  campuses  were 
chosen  by  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  for  its  various  lists 
of  the  nation’s  leading  colleges  and  universities.  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  ranked 
18th  overall,  and  fourth  among  public  universities. 
Three  campuses  made  the  top  15  in  the  “Southern 
Regional’’  category:  Appalachian  State  University  (9th), 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  (10th), 
and  East  Carolina  University  (15th).  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Asheville  was  singled  out  as  an  “up 
and  coming”  southern  university.  While  rankings  such 
as  these  are  hardly  scientific,  this  kind  of  recognition 
tells  us  something  of  how  we  are  judged  by  our  peers 
and  by  other  observers,  so  we  are  happy  when  it  comes. 

Our  total  funding  for  research  rose  to  a  record 
$286  million.  Competitive  grants  and  contracts  won  by 
our  faculties  rose  by  8  percent,  also  setting  a  new 
record.  In  public  service,  the  University’s  contributions 
to  citizens  not  enrolled  as  students  continued  to  grow 
through  the  activities  of  our  health,  agricultural,  and 
other  educational  programs. 

This  was  a  period  of  soul-searching  and  reform  on 
the  athletics  front.  As  the  year  opened,  a  four-person 
commission  was  completing  its  work  investigating  wide¬ 
ly  publicized  charges  concerning  the  basketball  program 
at  North  Carolina  State  University.  The  commission’s 
findings  made  clear  that  the  academic  integrity  of 
NCSU  was  imperiled.  The  University  is  grateful  to  com¬ 
mission  members  Samuel  Poole,  C.  C.  Cameron,  Dean 
Colvard,  and  William  A.  Klopman  for  diligently  per¬ 
forming  this  thankless  service  for  our  state. 
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TenYear  Record:  Enrollment  and  SAT  Scores 


Campus 

Enrollment 

%  Change 

Fall  1979 

Fall  1988 

Fall  1989 

1988-89 

1979-89 

Appalachian  State  University 

9,242 

11,130 

11,501 

+  3.3 

+  24.4 

East  Carolina  University 

12,874 

15,579 

16,029 

+  2.9 

+  24.5 

Elizabeth  City  State  University* 

1,524 

1,731 

1,771 

+  2.3 

+  16.2 

Fayetteville  State  University* 

2,281 

2,726 

3,034 

+  11.3 

+  33.0 

North  Carolina  A&T  State  University 

5,407 

6,161 

6,536 

+  6.1 

+  20.9 

North  Carolina  Central  University 

4,917 

5,182 

5,343 

+  3.1 

+  8.7 

North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts** 

451 

515 

507 

-  1.6 

+  12.4 

North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh 

19,516 

25,537 

26,209 

+  2.6 

+  34.3 

Pembroke  State  University 

2,231 

2,835 

3,081 

+  8.7 

+  38.1 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville 

1,893 

3,124 

3,265 

+  4.5 

+  72.5 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

20,784 

23,488 

23,414 

-  0.3 

+  12.7 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

8,945 

12,970 

13,222 

+  1.9 

+  47.8 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

9,925 

11,174 

11,584 

+  3.7 

+  16.7 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 

4,258 

6,553 

7,003 

+  6.9 

+  64.5 

Western  Carolina  University 

6,274 

6,055 

6,134 

+  1.3 

-2.2 

Winston-Salem  State  University* 

2,224 

2,641 

2,684 

+  1.6 

+  20.7 

TOTAL 

112,746 

137,401 

141,317 

+  2.9 

+  25.3 

Campus 

Avg.  Freshman  SAT  Scores 

%  Change 

Fall  1979 

Fall  1988 

Fall  1989 

1988-89 

1979-89 

Appalachian  State  University 

883 

954 

967 

+  1.4 

+  9.5 

East  Carolina  University 

866 

857 

873 

+  1.9 

+  0.8 

Elizabeth  City  State  University 

596 

710 

729 

+  2.7 

+  22.3 

Fayetteville  State  University 

602 

673 

689 

+  2.4 

+  14.5 

North  Carolina  A&T  State  University 

687 

780 

787 

+  0.9 

+  14.6 

North  Carolina  Central  University 

678 

731 

722 

-  1.2 

+  6.5 

North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts 

934 

994 

1,003 

+  0.9 

+  7.4 

North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh 

1,007 

1,052 

1,055 

+  0.3 

+  4.8 

Pembroke  State  University 

802 

789 

808 

+  2.4 

+  0.7 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville 

930 

951 

991 

+  4.2 

+  6.6 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

1,062 

1,101 

1,111 

+  0.9 

+  4.6 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

917 

938 

920 

-  1.9 

+  0.3 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

956 

952 

961 

+  0.9 

+  0.5 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 

855 

907 

903 

-  0.4 

+  5.6 

Western  Carolina  University 

817 

848 

843 

-  0.6 

+  3.2 

Winston-Salem  State  University 

625 

692 

685 

-  1.0 

+  9.6 

TOTAL 

912 

944 

947 

+  0.3 

+  3.8 

•Includes  Graduate  Center  students  taught  by  faculty  from  other  UNC  institutions. 
••College  students  only. 
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In  August,  I  reported  to  the  Board  of  Governors 
that  the  academic  processes  and  standards  of  NCSU  had 
been  misused  for  the  benefit  of  basketball  players.  1  also 
made  a  series  of  recommendations  designed  to  help  en¬ 
sure  the  integrity  of  sports  programs  on  our  15  campuses 
engaged  in  intercollegiate  competition.  The  first  was 
that  the  Board  of  Governors  reaffirm  its  1972  policy 
delegating  responsibility  for  intercollegiate  athletics  to 
the  chancellors,  subject  to  the  policies  of  their  trustees 
and  the  Board  of  Governors.  I  also  asked  the  board  to 
set  a  University  policy  separating  the  position  of 
athletics  director  from  that  of  head  coach  in  any  sport. 

Among  my  other  recommendations  were  a  number 
charging  the  chancellors  and  boards  of  trustees  with 
ensuring  that  each  campus  has  an  effective  faculty  com¬ 
mittee  on  athletics,  that  all  students  admitted  have  the 
potential  to  earn  a  degree,  that  athletes  follow  a 
coherent  course  of  study  leading  to  a  degree,  and  that 
coaches  and  athletic  departments  see  that  athletes  meet 
their  academic  obligations  and  forego  competition 
when  in  academic  difficulty.  In  addition,  I  recommend¬ 
ed  that  each  campus  develop  a  mandatory  drug-testing 
policy  for  athletes.  And  I  asked  that  all  foundations  and 
similar  organizations  raising  money  on  behalf  of  our 
institutions,  for  athletics  or  anything  else,  make  public 
an  annual  audit.  I  also  pledged  to  work  with  UNC 
chancellors  and  other  chief  executives  in  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Conference  to  develop  a  conference-wide  fresh¬ 
man  ineligibility  rule  that  reinforces  the  purposes  of 
Proposition  48. 

These  recommendations  were  adopted  by  the 
board,  and  by  fiscal  year  end  steps  had  been  taken  on 
all  fronts.  Today  I  believe  it  is  clear  to  all  responsible — 
from  trustees  to  chancellors  to  assistant  coaches — that 
the  UNC  Board  of  Governors  will  not  tolerate  the  bend¬ 
ing  of  academic  standards  in  the  name  of  athletics. 

Another  initiative  involved  the  University’s  effort 
to  get  more  flexibility  from  the  General  Assembly  in 
the  management  of  its  resources.  I  asked  the  General 
Assembly  to  loosen  some  of  the  strings  on  line-item 
budgeting,  to  allow  our  campuses  to  keep  more  of  the 
federal  money  accounted  for  as  “overhead”  in  research 
grants,  to  raise  the  threshold  for  purchases  necessitating 
a  bid  through  other  state  agencies,  and  to  grant  other 
relief  that  would  lead  to  greater  efficiency  and  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  managing  our  resources.  As  the  year  ended, 
the  General  Assembly  was  moving  toward  making  these 
changes,  (see  The  Budget.) 

Several  happy  occasions  should  be  noted  here. 
Western  Carolina  University  observed  its  100th  birth¬ 
day.  Two  of  our  campuses — UNC-Chapel  Hill  and 


Fayetteville  State  University — put  together  a  televised 
panel  discussion  on  December  11  to  mark  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  ratification  of  the  North  Carolina 
Constitution  and  the  chartering  of  the  University.  Presi¬ 
dent  George  Bush  paid  a  visit  to  NCSU  to  dramatize 
his  interest  in  keeping  U.S.  science  and  technology 
competitive  in  world  markets. 

We  lost  three  chancellors  this  year,  and  got  three 
new  ones.  Philip  F.  Nelson  won  the  gratitude  of  many, 
myself  among  them,  for  his  year  of  service  as  interim 
chancellor  at  the  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts. 

Phil  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  C.  Ewing.  Performing 
arts  are  in  Alex’s  blood;  he  is  the  son  of  a  founder  of 
the  American  Ballet  Theatre,  and  he  has  served  as  an 
executive  with  the  Joffrey  Ballet  and  as  chairman  of  the 
School  of  the  Art’s  board  of  visitors. 

Bruce  R.  Poulton  resigned  as  chancellor  of  NCSU 
after  seven  years  in  the  job.  Under  his  leadership, 
annual  research  expenditures  at  the  university  more 
than  doubled,  and  the  950-acre  Centennial  Campus 
began  to  take  shape  as  an  area  dedicated  to  research 
and  collaboration  with  industry.  His  successor,  first  as 
interim  and  later  as  full-fledged  chancellor,  is  Larry  K. 
Monteith,  who  got  his  bachelor’s  degree  at  NCSU  in 
I960.  A  native  of  Bryson  City,  Larry  was  dean  of 
engineering  at  NCSU  for  11  years  before  he  accepted 
the  job  of  chancellor. 

In  June,  a  new  chancellor  was  named  for  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington,  which  in 
its  history  had  known  but  one:  William  H.  Wagoner. 
Named  president  of  Wilmington  College  in  1968,  a 
year  before  it  came  into  the  University  family  and  took 
its  present  name,  Bill  transformed  Wilmington  from  a 
small  commuter  college  to  a  thriving  university  offering 
education  through  the  master’s  degree.  Under  his 
leadership,  the  student  body  quintupled,  the  faculty 
quadrupled,  and  the  school’s  reputation  rose  along  with 
its  popularity.  Now  James  Leutze,  known  for  19  years  at 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  as  an  extraordinary  teacher  of  history, 
is  the  new  chancellor.  Jim  comes  from  Hampden- 
Sydney  College  in  Virginia,  where  he  was  president  for 
three  years. 

The  University  has  been  blessed  with  exceptional 
leaders  throughout  its  history,  and  another  of  them 
retired  last  year.  William  A.  Dees,  Jr.,  was  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  when  it  was  created  in  1972, 
and  he  served  as  its  first  chairman.  His  wisdom  and 
good  judgment,  warmed  by  his  personality  and  his  love 
for  the  University,  made  him  a  splendid  public  servant. 

Joan  Schlosburg  Fox,  who  served  for  six  years  on 
the  Board  of  Governors,  died  last  year  at  61.  She  was 
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courageous  and  committed,  a  great  contributor  to  the 
University,  and  we  lost  her  sendee  all  too  early.  The 
House  of  Representatives  elected  Priscilla  Taylor  of 
Greensboro  to  fill  the  vacated  seat.  She  had  been  a 
trustee  at  North  Carolina  A&T  State  University  and 
holds  the  Ph.D.  in  business  administration  from  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill. 

Academic  Matters 

The  Board  of  Governors  and  the  senior  staff  at  General 
Administration  spent  many  hours  studying  ways  to 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  baccalaureate  nursing 
education  in  the  UNC  system.  Enrollment  in  the 
nursing  programs  on  our  nine  campuses  has  fallen  by 
more  than  30  percent  in  the  last  five  years,  with  the 
result  that  some  programs  have  too  few  students  to  be 
economical.  I  have  also  been  concerned  about  the 
erratic  passing  rate  of  students  in  some  programs  on  the 
state  licensing  exam. 

In  August,  the  Board  of  Governors  approved  a 
comprehensive  study  of  baccalaureate  nursing  education 
in  the  University  focusing  on  these  persistent  problems. 
As  pan  of  the  study,  each  of  the  nine  institutions  with 
nursing  programs  was  asked  to  develop  five-year  enroll¬ 
ment  and  budget  projections;  to  prepare  plans  for 
achieving  and  maintaining  high  passing  rates  on  the 
licensure  examination;  and  to  work  to  increase  the 
number  of  registered  nurses  who  transfer  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  for  the  baccalaureate  degree  from  programs  that 
offer  only  the  associate  degree.  The  Planning  Commit¬ 
tee  met  with  all  nine  nursing  deans  and  directors, 
along  with  the  nine  chancellors. 

With  the  board’s  concurrence,  a  panel  of  distin¬ 
guished  nursing  educators  was  appointed  to  work  with 
me.  They  reviewed  the  nine  institutional  plans  and  the 
enrollment  and  budget  projections  that  had  been 
prepared  by  the  nursing  programs  during  the  fall. 

In  April,  the  outside  consultants  weighed  in  with 
their  report.  They  voiced  concern  about  the  enrollment 
and  cost  problems  identified  in  the  August  study  and 
recommended  that  clear  standards  be  set  in  these  areas. 
They  noted:  “Plans  for  increasing  enrollments  are  more 
soundly  conceptualized  by  some  programs  than  others, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  low-enrollment  programs  will 
need  to  increase  their  enrollments  significantly  if  they 
are  to  survive.’’ 

I  recommended  that  the  Board  of  Governors  take 
several  steps  to  improve  our  nursing  programs.  Since 


each  of  the  nine  institutions  had  made  projections  of 
future  nursing  enrollments,  the  first  recommendation 
was  that  we  monitor  actual  enrollments,  beginning  in 
the  fall  of  1990,  and  that  the  board  consider  cutting  a 
program’s  budget  or  terminating  the  program  when 
enrollments  fall  significantly  short  of  goals  for  two  years 
in  a  row.  I  further  recommended  that  the  leadership 
and  policies  of  any  program  whose  students  cannot 
achieve  an  85 -percent  pass  rate  on  the  state  exam  for 
two  years  consecutively  be  thoroughly  reviewed,  and 
termination  of  programs  with  a  rate  below  75  percent 
for  two  years  running.  I  recommended  that  the  board 
ask  the  Legislative  Commission  on  Nursing  to  consider 
establishing  a  graduate  fellowship  program  like  the  one 
recommended  by  the  consultants. 

A  UNC  Nursing  Transfer  Study  Committee  was 
formed  to  devise  ways  to  attract  more  graduates  of  two- 
year  nursing  programs  into  baccalaureate  programs.  To 
underscore  the  importance  of  transfers  from  two-year 
programs,  I  recommended  that  Winston-Salem  State 
University  cease  to  enroll  students  in  its  baccalaureate 
nursing  program  except  those  who  are  already  regis¬ 
tered  nurses. 

The  most  controversial  of  my  recommendations 
was  to  study  the  feasibility  of  relocating  the  bac¬ 
calaureate  nursing  program  at  North  Carolina  Central 
University  to  Fayetteville  State,  to  be  operated  as  a  joint 
program  with  Pembroke  State  University.  Students  in 
NCCU’s  nursing  program  dropped  from  201  in  1985  to 
36  in  1989,  the  smallest  enrollment  of  the  nine  pro¬ 
grams.  In  1989,  only  nine  of  the  13  NCCU  nursing 
students  taking  the  licensing  exam  for  the  first  time 
passed  the  test,  a  rate  of  69  percent.  Relocating  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  Fayetteville  State  would  fill  a  geographical  gap 
in  the  University’s  nursing  programs  while  recognizing 
the  continuing  importance  of  historically  black  institu¬ 
tions  in  nursing  education.  In  addition,  the  involve¬ 
ment  of  Pembroke  State,  with  its  special  relationship  to 
the  American  Indian  community  in  its  area,  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  state.  Nonetheless,  this  proposal  pro¬ 
voked  protests  from  NCCU,  members  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  editorial  writers  for  the  Durham 
newspapers. 

Reginald  McCoy  is  chairing  a  subcommittee  of  the 
board  studying  this  recommendation.  The  question  of 
changing  the  mission  of  Winston-Salem  State  is  also 
under  review.  My  other  recommendations  were  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Board  of  Governors  in  May. 

If  the  way  to  a  happy  resolution  on  the  nursing 
program  at  NCCU  is  unclear,  the  lesson  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  rings  with  exquisite  clarity:  discontinuing 
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educational  programs  on  a  campus  can  be  extremely 
difficult.  However,  during  the  year  the  Board  of  Gover¬ 
nors  approved  the  discontinuation  of  ten  programs  on 
five  campuses:  the  master’s  in  economics  at 
Appalachian;  the  bachelor’s  and  master’s  in  driver  and 
safety  education  at  East  Carolina  University;  associate 
degrees  in  early  childhood  education,  intermediate 
education,  and  secretarial  science  at  Fayetteville  State; 
bachelor’s  degrees  in  language  arts  and  social  studies  at 
NCSU;  and  the  certificate  of  advanced  study  in  educa¬ 
tional  media  and  the  master’s  in  transportation  at 
North  Carolina  A&T  State. 

Six  new  programs  were  established  on  four  cam¬ 
puses:  a  master’s  in  home  economics  at  Appalachian 
State;  a  master’s  in  molecular  biology  &  biotechnology 
and  a  doctorate  in  educational  leadership  at  East 
Carolina;  a  master’s  in  mathematics  and  in  psychology 
at  Fayetteville  State;  and  a  doctorate  in  public  policy  at 
UNC-Chapel  Hill. 

The  Board  of  Governors  also  approved  five  new 
centers  during  the  year.  Two  are  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Greensboro:  the  Center  for  School 
Accountability  and  the  Center  for  Critical  Inquiry.  The 
Center  for  School  Accountability  is  a  joint  venture  be¬ 
tween  the  UNCG  School  of  Education  and  the  Public 
School  Forum  of  North  Carolina,  created  to  help  find 
ways  of  measuring  school  effectiveness.  The  center  also 
provides  staff  services  for  the  State  Task  Force  on  Ex¬ 
cellence  in  Secondary  Education.  The  Center  for 
Critical  Inquiry  is  designed  to  foster  and  improve  study 
and  research  in  the  liberal  arts.  The  other  new  centers, 
which  are  discussed  later  in  the  section  on  research,  are 
the  Mars  Mission  Research  Center  and  the  Center  for 
Advanced  Electronic  Materials  Processing,  both  located 
at  NCSU,  and  the  Institute  for  Academic  Technology  at 
UNC-Chapel  Hill. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  four  of  our  campuses 
have  raised  matching  funds  for  ten  new  professorships 
from  the  Distinguished  Professors  Endowment  Trust 
Fund  established  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1985. 

The  legislation  provides  for  two  levels  of  professorships: 
grants  of  $167,000  to  match  private  gifts  of  $333,000  to 
establish  $500,000  endowments;  and  grants  of  $334,000 
to  match  private  gifts  of  $666,000  to  establish 
$1,000,000  endowments.  The  ten  professorships  estab¬ 
lished  during  the  year  are  ($l-million  chairs  indicated 
by  asterisk): 

North  Carolina  State  University 

•  Two  Whitmire  Professorships  in  Entomology** 

•  Professorship  in  Civil  Engineering* 


Pembroke  State  University 

•  William  Henry  Belk  Professorship  in  Business 
Administration 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

•  Morehead  Alumni  Professorship  in  Arts  and  Sciences* 

•  Wallace  H.  Kuralt,  Sr.,  Professorship  in  Public 
Welfare  Policy  and  Administration 

•  Dan  K.  Moore  Professorship  in  Jurisprudence  and 
Ethics 

•  Walter  Spearman  Professorship  in  Journalism 

•  Macon  G.  Patton  Professorship  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

•  Isaac  Swift  Professorship  in  Judaic  Studies 

Funds  were  in  escrow  on  June  30  for  14  additional 
professorships,  11  at  $500,000  and  three  at  $1,000,000. 
In  all,  the  General  Assembly  has  appropriated  $8 
million  to  the  Board  of  Governors  for  these  professor¬ 
ships;  an  additional  $1  million  will  become  available 
during  1990-91.  With  accrued  income  earned,  the  fund 
has  reached  some  $11  million.  The  University  is  grateful 
to  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  for  its  sup¬ 
port  of  this  superb  program  and  to  the  many  friends 
whose  generous  gifts  have  made  these  distinguished 
professorships  possible. 


Students 

The  University  continues  to  attract  better  prepared 
students.  Although  the  average  SAT  score  in  North 
Carolina  was  the  lowest  of  any  state  in  the  nation  in 
1989,  our  incoming  freshmen  had  average  scores  111 
points  above  the  state  average  and  44  points  above  the 
national  average.  I  am  particularly  pleased  that  on  the 
two  campuses  where  total  enrollment  grew  the  most 
last  year — Fayetteville  State  (up  more  than  11  percent) 
and  Pembroke  State  (up  almost  9  percent) — SAT  scores 
also  increased  by  more  than  15  points.  Scores  at  East 
Carolina,  which  had  been  sliding,  rose  by  16  points  and 
are  at  their  highest  level  since  1980.  Elizabeth  City 
State  University,  which  holds  first  place  for  ten-year  pro¬ 
gress  in  SAT  scores  with  a  dramatic  133-point  rise,  had 
another  year  of  progress,  with  a  19-point  rise  to  729- 
Ten  years  ago  freshman  scores  at  Elizabeth  City  State 
were  just  below  600,  the  lowest  of  any  of  our  campuses. 

The  percentage  of  white  students  on  our  tradi¬ 
tionally  black  campuses  continued  to  increase  except  at 
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NCCL'.  Overall,  3.348  white  students  now  attend  our 
predominantly  black  institutions — 17.3  percent  of  total 
enrollment  vs.  16.5  percent  last  year.  Although  black 
enrollment  on  predominantly  white  campuses  rose 
above  10,000  for  the  first  time,  the  proportion  of  blacks 
has  moved  up  very  little  since  1986.  For  two  years  in  a 
row,  the  percentage  of  blacks  on  predominantly  white 
campuses  has  been  stuck  at  8.3  percent.  This  year, 

UNC  Charlotte  became  the  second  such  UNC  campus 
ever  to  report  black  enrollment  as  high  as  11  percent. 
Pembroke,  with  almost  25  percent  American  Indian 
enrollment  and  almost  12  percent  black  enrollment,  is 
our  most  racially  diverse  institution. 

To  promote  diversity  on  our  campuses,  General 
Administration  prepared  a  recruiting  brochure  for  all  16 
campuses.  Designed  to  help  increase  the  college-going 


rate  of  all  North  Carolinians,  and  aimed  especially  at 
students  from  households  with  low  incomes,  the  bro¬ 
chure  was  sent  to  all  North  Carolina  high  school 
students  who  took  the  SAT  or  Preliminary  SAT.  Because 
the  brochure  included  a  return  postcard  with  check-offs 
for  further  informadon,  the  effectiveness  of  the  mailings 
could  be  measured.  The  results  far  exceeded  our  expec¬ 
tations.  Of  some  72,000  students  who  took  the  SAT  or 
PSAT  between  September  and  February,  nearly  18,000 
responded.  The  high  overall  response  rate  (25  percent) 
was  slightly  exceeded  by  the  response  rate  of  black 
students  (26  percent).  It  is  worth  nodng  that  this 
brochure  replaced  a  set  of  separate  mailings  designed 
for  the  same  purpose  and  sent  individually  in  the  past 
by  most  of  our  universities.  The  savings  in  printing  and 
postage  costs  were  substantial. 


TenYear  Record:  Minority  Enrollment* 

Predominandy  White  Campuses 


Minority  Enrollment  (%  of  total) 

Change  in  Minority  Enrollment  (%) 

Campus 

Fall  1979 

Fall  1988 

Fall  1989 

1988-1989 

1979-1989 

ASU 

208 

(  2.3%) 

505 

(  4.5%) 

492 

(  4.3%) 

-  2.6 

+  136.5 

ECU 

1,272 

(  9.9%) 

1,569 

(10.1%) 

1,478 

(  9.2%) 

-  5.8 

+  16.2 

NCSA 

48 

(10.6%) 

57 

(11.1%) 

41 

(  8.1%) 

-28.1 

-  14.6 

NCSU 

1,200 

(  6.2%) 

2,380 

(  9-3%) 

2,352 

(  9.0%) 

-  1.2 

+  96.0 

PSU** 

250 

(11.2%) 

342 

(12.1%) 

356 

(11.6%) 

+  4.1 

+  42.4 

UNCA 

82 

(  4.3%) 

110 

(  3.5%) 

118 

(  3.6%) 

+  7.3 

+  43.9 

UNC-CH 

1,531 

(  7.4%) 

1,838 

(  7.8%) 

1,907 

(  8.1%) 

+  3.8 

+  24.6 

UNCC 

726 

(  8.1%) 

1,246 

(  9.6%) 

1,449 

(11.0%) 

+  16.3 

+  99.6 

UNCG 

970 

(  9.8%) 

1,107 

(  9.9%) 

1,177 

(10.2%) 

+  6.3 

+  21.3 

UNCW 

248 

(  5.8%) 

441 

(  6.7%) 

446 

(  6.4%) 

+  1.1 

+  79.8 

WCU 

282 

(  4.5%) 

284 

(  4.7%) 

239 

(  3.9%) 

-  15.8 

-  15.2 

TOTAL 

6,817 

(  7.1%) 

9,879 

(  8.3%) 

10,055 

(  8.3%) 

+  1.8 

+  47.5 

Predominantly  Black  Campuses 

Minority  Enrollment  (%  of  total) 

Change  in  Minority  Enrollment  (%) 

Campus 

Fall  1979 

Fall  1988 

Fall  1989 

1988-1989 

1979-1989 

ECSU 

162 

(10.6%) 

347 

(20.1%) 

405 

(22.9%) 

+  16.7 

+  150.0 

FSU 

213 

(  9.3%) 

738 

(27.1%) 

881 

(29.0%) 

+  19.4 

+  313.6 

NCA&T 

337 

(  6.2%) 

697 

(11.3%) 

776 

(11.9%) 

+  11.3 

+ 130.3 

NCCU 

511 

(10.4%) 

805 

(15.5%) 

811 

(15.2%) 

+  0.7 

+  58.7 

WSSU 

270 

(12.1%) 

459 

(17.4%) 

475 

(17.7%) 

+  3.5 

+  75.9 

TOTAL 

1,493 

(  9.1%) 

3,046 

(16.5%) 

3,348 

(17.3%) 

+  9.9 

+  124.2 

•Number  of  blacks  enrolled  on  traditionally  white  campuses,  or  whites  on  traditionally  black  campuses 
••Pembroke’s  American  Indian  enrollment:  1979,  493  (22.1%);  1988,  662  (23.4%);  1989,  750  (24.3%) 
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Minority  and  disadvantaged  students  enrolling  in 
dental  and  medical  programs  of  the  University  were 
once  again  able  to  seek  financial  assistance  through  the 
Board  of  Governors  Dental  and  Medical  Scholarship 
Programs.  The  Dental  Scholarship  Program  Selection 
Committee  awarded  scholarships  for  the  1990-91 
academic  year  totaling  $321,501  to  eight  students,  and 
the  Medical  Scholarship  Program  Selection  Committee 
awarded  scholarships  to  20  students  for  1990-91,  an 
allocation  of  $732,000. 

Members  of  the  staff  of  the  Division  of  Student 
Services  and  Special  Programs  came  up  with  an  initia¬ 
tive  to  boost  the  SAT  scores  of  high  school  students. 
The  staff  developed  a  program  that  uses  volunteers 
from  our  universities’  faculties  and  staffs  to  offer  free 
workshops  tackling  the  problem.  Some  workshops  are 
for  students  themselves,  to  improve  their  test-taking 
skills.  Others  seek  to  show  teachers,  counselors,  and 
parents  how  they  can  make  a  difference  on  students’ 
scores.  I  am  pleased  that  all  16  of  our  institutions  are 
participating  in  this  effort. 


Research 

As  noted,  research  funded  at  the  University  during  the 
year  totaled  $286  million,  an  increase  of  5.5  percent. 
State-funded  research,  which  accounted  for  18.5  percent 
of  the  total,  fell  by  less  than  1  percent.  Competitive 
grants  and  contracts,  almost  three-quarters  of  which 
were  from  federal  agencies,  rose  by  8  percent,  to  $227.6 
million. 

National  comparisons  continue  to  place  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  and  NCSU  among  the  top  100  research 
universities  in  the  nation.  In  fiscal  1987-88,  the  last  year 
for  which  national  data  are  available,  UNC-Chapel  Hill 
ranked  23rd  and  NCSU  66th  in  funding  for  research 
from  federal  agencies.  Compared  to  the  previous  year, 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  moved  up  from  25th  to  23rd,  and 
NCSU  from  70th  to  66th.  In  terms  of  total  funds  from 
all  sources  spent  for  research  in  1988-89,  NCSU  ranked 
31st  and  UNC-Chapel  Hill  39th  in  the  nation.  (The 
difference  in  relative  ranking  results  largely  from 
substantial  state  appropriations  for  agricultural  research 
at  NCSU.) 

The  University  won  funding  for  three  research 
centers  of  national  significance  during  the  year: 

•  The  Mars  Mission  Research  Center  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  NCSU.  One  of  nine  University  Space  Research 
Centers  funded  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 


Administration,  this  is  a  collaborative  effort  with  North 
Carolina  A&T  State.  The  center  is  focusing  on  research 
and  educational  programs  for  planetary  exploration, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  Mars.  NASA  is  providing 
$8.4  million  in  support  over  five  years.  Corporate  par¬ 
ticipation  is  also  expected. 

•  The  Center  for  Advanced  Electronic  Materials 
Processing  is  also  at  NCSU.  Its  mission  is  to  develop  the 
technology  base  and  equipment  needed  for  the  design 
and  manufacture  of  improved  computer  chips,  and  it 
will  work  closely  with  the  electronic  materials  processing 
program  at  North  Carolina  A&T  State.  Faculty  and 
researchers  from  UNC-Chapel  Hill,  Duke,  UNC 
Charlotte,  the  Research  Triangle  Institute,  and  the 
Microelectronics  Center  of  North  Carolina  are  also  in¬ 
volved  in  the  center’s  work.  Funding  is  provided  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  the  Semiconductor 
Research  Corporation,  and  the  Microelectronics  Center 
of  North  Carolina,  with  in-kind  support  from  NCSU. 
Total  funds  available  were  $4.5  million  for  1989-90  and 
$5.5  million  for  1990-91. 

•  The  Board  of  Governors  approved  the  Institute 
for  Academic  Technology  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill,  a  joint 
venture  of  the  university  and  the  International  Business 
Machines  Corp.  The  mission  of  this  center  is  to  develop 
and  publish  nationally  recognized  scholarly  standards 
for  the  use  of  technologies  in  instruction.  IBM  is  fund¬ 
ing  the  institute  at  $1.7  million  per  year  for  the  first 
two  years,  and  continued  support  from  the  company  is 
anticipated. 

University  research  is  primarily  devoted  to  the 
discovery  of  the  most  basic  and  fundamental  building 
blocks  of  human  knowledge.  Important  as  it  is,  the 
payoff  in  applications  often  is  delayed.  But  a  small 
percentage  of  projects  result  in  new  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  that  are  of  benefit  to  the  general  public.  We  can 
point  to  a  significant  number  of  such  discoveries  during 
the  year. 

A  few  examples  from  UNC-Chapel  Hill  include: 

•  A  new  gene  mutation  that  may  prevent  some 
women  from  unknowingly  passing  hemophilia  to  their 
sons. 

•  A  new  technique  for  causing  gold  to  stick  to  the 
surface  of  diamonds  that  should  have  important  ap¬ 
plications  in  laser  technology  and  the  microelectronics 
industry. 

•  Development  of  the  world’s  fastest  “fuzzy-logic” 
computer  chip  (the  term  describes  computers  that 
mimic  human  decision  making). 
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•  A  promising  new  therapy  for  cystic  fibrosis,  the 
leading  fatal  genetic  illness  among  whites. 

•  Demonstration  that  one  of  the  two  major 
families  of  drugs  used  to  treat  high  blood  pressure  and 
chest  pain  has  far  fewer  undesirable  side  effects  than 
the  other. 

NCSU  research  findings  led  to  these  products  or 

sen-ices: 

•  A  computer  program  that  enables  farmers  to 
determine  the  point  at  which  the  application  of  herbi¬ 
cides  and  pesticides  is  economically  justified  and 
environmentally  safe. 

•  A  monitoring  device,  about  the  size  of  a  match 
head,  that  does  not  require  a  power  source  or  external 
connections  and  therefore  can  be  placed  in  a  moving 
panicle  in  an  industrial  process  stream.  The  device 
takes  temperature  readings  before  and  after  heat  ex¬ 
posure  and  provides  a  complete,  accurate  thermal 
history.  While  designed  for  use  in  the  food  industry, 
the  device  will  have  application  in  many  other  in¬ 
dustrial  processes. 

•  A  new  fiber  manufacturing  process  for  an  inter¬ 
national  fiber  producer  operating  in  North  Carolina. 
This  technology  provides  improved  processing  during 
manufacturing  and  has  beneficial  effects  on  the  quality 
of  fabric  made  from  fiber. 

•  A  potentially  more  promising  fiber  technology  is 
being  negotiated  between  the  College  of  Textiles  and 
several  North  Carolina  fiber  producers  with  worldwide 
business  interests.  This  process,  which  will  simplify  and 
add  efficiencies  to  the  production  of  high-performance 
fibers,  will  open  new  markets  for  producers. 

UNC  Charlotte  received  its  first  institutional 
patent.  The  device  is  a  sensor  that  can  detect  when 
something  is  approaching  and  will  be  used  to  improve 
the  performance  of  robots.  Seven  members  of  the  facul¬ 
ty  at  UNC  Charlotte  and  a  group  of  graduate  students 
there  are  also  excited  about  their  work  in  the  new  field 
of  nanotechnology  (from  nano,  meaning  one-billionth). 
Nanotechnology  involves  the  design  of  highly  miniatur¬ 
ized  chips  and  machines.  One  member  of  the  team,  a 
graduate  student,  has  created  a  v-shaped  arrangement 
of  atoms  on  a  molecule,  so  tiny  that  the  team  does  not 
know  of  a  smaller  man-made  object  in  existence. 
Research  in  nanotechnology,  which  is  also  underway  at 
NCSU,  holds  promise  in  medicine  (especially  for 
devices  that  can  be  implanted  in  the  body)  and  in  the 
storage  of  vast  quantities  of  information  in  postage- 
stamp-sized  devices. 


A  faculty  member  at  the  Institute  for  Coastal  and 
Marine  Resources  at  East  Carolina  made  discoveries  of 
economic  importance  to  striped  bass  fishing  in  North 
Carolina.  His  studies  show  that  hydropower  water 
releases  on  the  Roanoke  River  cause  striped  bass  to 
hatch  further  downstream  where  the  food  supply  is 
relatively  scant,  resulting  in  a  lower  rate  of  survival  and 
smaller  mature  fish.  State  and  federal  agencies  are  now 
incorporating  this  information  in  their  fisheries 
management  programs. 

The  continued  growth  in  research  dollars  was 
achieved  during  a  year  in  which  increased  funding  was 
more  elusive  than  in  the  recent  past.  In  the  case  of 
multiyear  awards,  several  of  the  major  federal  agencies 
often  reduced  continuation  funding  below  budgeted 
levels.  We  estimate  that  the  pool  of  research  funds  for 
which  we  were  competing  against  all  of  the  other  strong 
universities  in  the  country  grew  by  about  6.5  percent. 
Thus,  our  8  percent  growth  in  competitive  awards  in¬ 
dicates  we  were  able  to  improve  our  share  of  the  total 
funds  available. 


Public  Service 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  has  a  long-standing 
commitment  to  public  service  programs  that  extend  the 
knowledge  and  expertise  of  our  faculties  to  North 
Carolinians  not  enrolled  at  the  constituent  institutions. 
Among  these  services  are  patient  care  and  laboratory 
services  (in  teaching  hospitals  and  other  health  service 
centers),  agricultural  extension  services,  the  delivery  of 
public  television  programming  throughout  the  state, 
and  a  wide  variety  of  specialized  services  to  governmen¬ 
tal  and  private  community  groups.  The  University  spent 
about  $447  million  for  public  service  activides  during 
the  year,  a  6.4  percent  increase  over  the  previous  year. 

UNC  Hospitals  at  Chapel  Hill.  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  Hospitals  at  Chapel  Hill — which  in¬ 
cludes  North  Carolina  Memorial  Hospital,  North 
Carolina  Children’s  Hospital,  and  North  Carolina 
Neuropsychiatric  Hospital — is  the  university’s  largest 
single  public  service  provider,  and  it  enjoys  a  stellar 
national  reputation.  The  national  Joint  Commission  on 
Accreditation  of  Health  Care  Organization  ranks  UNC 
Hospitals  in  the  top  10  percent  of  those  it  surveys 
throughout  the  U.S. 

UNC  Hospitals  at  Chapel  Hill  offer  many  highest- 
level  medical  care  services  found  only  in  advanced 
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academic  medical  centers.  State-of-the-art  equipment, 
advanced  drugs  and  surgical  techniques,  and  highly 
skilled  practitioners  are  concentrated  there.  This  con¬ 
centration  serves  as  a  resource  for  doctors  and  other 
hospitals  in  the  state  in  dealing  with  the  most  complex 
and  difficult  medical  cases.  The  UNC  Hospitals  record¬ 
ed  21,570  discharges  last  year,  and  over  250,000  outpa¬ 
tient  visits.  The  hospitals’  emergency  rooms  saw  31,914 
patients. 

During  the  year,  North  Carolina’s  first  lung 
transplant  was  performed  at  the  hospitals.  Planning  was 
also  completed  for  bone-marrow  and  liver-transplant 
programs. 

The  year  was  a  period  of  major  construction  for 
UNC  Hospitals.  The  North  Carolina  Clinical  Cancer 
Center  was  finished  and  occupied.  (About  22  percent 
of  the  cases  treated  at  UNC  Hospitals  are  cancer  or 
cancer-related.)  Other  major  construction  and  renova¬ 
tion  projects  were  completed,  including  the  main  lob¬ 
by,  labor  and  delivery  rooms,  and  the  nursery  for 
newborns.  Significant  progress  was  also  made  toward 
replacing  psychiatric  and  pediatric  facilities. 

Agricultural  Extension  Service.  The  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  has  programs  at  NCSU,  North 
Carolina  A&T  State,  and  UNCG.  A  force  of  561  county 
and  area  agricultural  extension  agents  in  all  100  coun¬ 
ties  works  to  ensure  that  the  latest  research  is  made 
available  to  individual  farmers  and  agribusiness  firms. 
As  a  part  of  this  effort,  3,650  demonstrations  were  con¬ 
ducted  last  year,  and  270  publications  were  produced 
and  distributed. 

Water  quality  and  supply  are  one  important  area 
of  extension  service  activity.  About  50  percent  of  North 
Carolinians  get  their  water  from  wells.  The  statewide 
well-testing  program  operated  in  29  counties  last  year. 
About  9,000  wells  were  tested  for  nitrates,  and  in  some 
counties,  wells  were  tested  for  pesticides.  The  testing 
was  followed  by  programs  to  teach  people  how  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  wells  from  contaminants. 

The  following  are  other  examples  of  extension  ser¬ 
vice  projects: 

•  Gaston  County  contracted  with  the  extension 
service  to  develop  an  environmental  profile  of  the  coun¬ 
ty.  This  kind  of  study,  which  involves  several  university 
departments,  helps  counties  make  land-use  decisions 
with  a  better  understanding  of  their  impact  on  the 
environment. 

•  The  extension  service  cooperated  with  the  School 
of  Medicine  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill  in  a  health  promotion 


project  in  Johnston  County.  Sixty  community  groups 
received  information  designed  to  change  attitudes 
regarding  the  prevention  of  cancer  and  cardiovascular 
disease. 

•  With  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  the  N.C.  Division  of  Radiation  Protection,  the  ex¬ 
tension  service  provided  programs  on  the  presence  of 
radon  in  87  counties.  In  16  counties,  research  programs 
were  set  up  to  study  further  the  amount  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  radon. 

Industrial  Extension  Service.  The  Industrial  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  at  NCSU  makes  the  skills  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Industrial  Engineering  and  related  disciplines 
available  to  solve  the  problems  of  business  firms.  The 
following  are  examples  of  projects  during  the  year: 

•  A  “just-in-time”  manufacturing  and  inventory 
system,  designed  to  keep  inventories  low,  was  installed 
at  a  North  Carolina  manufacturing  firm.  Inventory  was 
reduced  by  $1  million,  and  operating  costs  dropped  by 
approximately  $200,000. 

•  A  new  company  was  established  in  Beulaville  to 
manufacture  a  gardening  hand  tool.  None  of  the 
owners  or  employers  of  the  firm  had  manufacturing  ex¬ 
perience.  The  Industrial  Extension  Service,  as  the  only 
provider  of  technical  assistance,  consulted  on  product 
design,  materials  selection,  manufacturing  processes, 
order  of  assembly,  and  tooling  design.  The  company 
projects  sales  of  $1  million  annually. 

•  A  furniture  manufacturer  with  several  plants  in 
North  Carolina  retained  the  Industrial  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice  to  review  its  objectives,  manufacturing  operations, 
and  marketing  strategy.  The  resulting  study  recom¬ 
mended  better  coordination  between  manufacturing 
and  marketing.  Some  marketing  activities  were 
changed,  inventory  levels  were  lowered,  and  a  major 
capital  project  was  reevaluated.  The  company  not  only 
improved  its  current  operations,  but  also  developed  the 
in-house  skills  to  do  its  own  planning  and  evaluation  in 
the  future. 

Small  Business  and  Technology  Development 
Center.  The  Small  Business  and  Technology  Develop¬ 
ment  Center,  an  interinstitutional  program  of  the 
University  involving  13  of  our  campuses,  provided  free, 
in-depth  counseling  during  the  year  to  nearly  4,000 
business  clients.  In  addition,  almost  7,000  persons  par¬ 
ticipated  in  91  training  events  sponsored  by  the  SBTDC 
on  topics  ranging  from  small  business  start-up  planning 
to  technology  commercialization. 
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i  \C  Center  for  Public  Television.  Thousands  of 
North  Carolinians  got  to  see  the  facilities  of  the  UNC 
Center  for  Public  Television  for  the  first  time,  thanks  to 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  spacious  new  Joseph 
and  Kathleen  Bryan  Communications  Center  in  the 
Research  Triangle  Park.  A  screening  of  “Dear  Phil,” 
based  on  a  short  story'  by  popular  North  Carolina 
novelist  Lee  Smith,  drew  hundreds  of  her  fans  and 
other  writers  to  the  studios  in  January.  Live  shows 
attracting  large  studio  audiences  included  a  debate 
among  candidates  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  finals  of  the  North  Carolina 
High  School  Quiz  Bowl,  staged  and  televised  from  the 
building.  School  children  also  poured  through  in  large 
numbers  simply  to  learn  first-hand  how  television  shows 
are  produced. 

The  Center’s  productions  continued  to  win 
recognition  inside  the  state  and  out.  “Senator  Sam,”  a 
Center  co-production,  won  first  place  in  public  affairs 
in  the  prestigious  Ohio  State  Awards  competition.  For 
the  second  straight  year,  the  Radio/Television  News 
Directors  Association  of  the  Carolinas  honored 
“Stateline,”  the  weekly  public  affairs  series,  with  two 
first-place  awards  for  reporting  excellence.  The  series 
also  won  a  Silver  Apple  from  the  National  Educational 
Film  and  Video  Competition.  “Children:  Everybody’s 
Business,”  a  documentary  on  day  care,  took  top  honors 
in  community  service  from  the  Southern  Educational 
Communications  Association.  The  Center’s  promotional 
staff  also  won  a  number  of  national  awards,  including 
three  first-place  trophies  from  the  annual  competition 
of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service. 

Nationwide  results  of  the  Center’s  on-air  fund¬ 
raising  drive  showed  it  outpacing  the  nation  by  a  wide 
margin  during  the  March  campaign.  The  Center  ex¬ 
ceeded  its  $l-million  goal  as  viewers  phoned  in  21,412 
pledges  totaling  $1,046,745,  an  11  percent  increase  over 
last  year’s  total.  These  figures  contrasted  sharply  with 
statistics  for  all  U.S.  public  television  stations.  Overall, 
the  stations  raised  10  percent  less  money  and  had  14 
percent  fewer  pledges  than  a  year  earlier.  (In  North 
Carolina  the  number  of  pledges  rose  by  6  percent.)  The 
Center’s  performance  was  particularly  impressive  by 
comparison  with  bigger  and  better  known  stations  and 
networks.  The  Center’s  ten  stations  comprise  the  11th 
largest  public  television  audience  in  the  U.S.  All  the 
public  television  operations  with  larger  audiences 
reported  a  decline  in  gifts. 

Viewership  of  about  670,000  households  a  week 
was  down  slightly  from  last  year’s  figures,  a  pattern  seen 


in  public  and  commercial  stations  around  the  country. 
In  the  Wilmington  area,  however,  viewership  increased 
more  than  60  percent  after  a  new  transmitter  and 
antenna  for  WUNJ  signed  on  in  December.  Funds  have 
been  appropriated,  and  plans  are  underway,  for  a  new 
tower  and  transmitter  for  WUNG,  serving  Charlotte 
and  a  wide  surrounding  area.  The  Center  began  up¬ 
grading  WUNE  in  Linville  and  started  construction  on 
several  translators  in  the  west  that  help  carry  the  signal 
across  the  mountains. 

The  Center  extended  its  service  to  the  state’s 
teachers  and  students  through  telecommunications 
centers.  Specialists  in  the  use  of  telecommunications  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  based  at  East 
Carolina  and  Western  Carolina.  Winston-Salem  State 
hosts  two  adult  learning  specialists. 


The  Budget 

The  General  Assembly,  in  the  1989  session,  ap¬ 
propriated  $1,154,993,024  for  current  operations  for 
1990-91  and  $72,277,400  for  capital  improvements  for 
the  1989-91  biennium.  For  academic  salary  increases, 
the  appropriations  include  the  amounts  required  to 
provide  6  percent  increases  (effective  July  1,  1990)  over 
the  1989-90  salary  base. 

The  1990  General  Assembly,  faced  with  a  revenue 
shortfall  that  had  become  evident  during  the  first  year 
of  the  1989-91  biennium,  was  forced  to  reduce  the  ap¬ 
propriations  made  for  1990-91  by  the  previous  session. 
Current-operations  appropriations  were  reduced  by 
$54,656,694  and  those  for  capital  improvements  by 
$11,787,500.  No  reductions  were  made  in  the  appropri¬ 
ations  designated  for  academic  salary  increases. 

The  reductions  in  current-operations  appropria¬ 
tions  included: 

•  $47.3  million  for  university  operations; 

•  $3.2  million  for  agricultural  programs; 

•  $1.7  million  for  University  of  North  Carolina 
Hospitals; 

•  $2.1  million  for  related  educational  programs;  and 

•  $  .3  million  for  NC  School  of  Science  and 
Mathematics. 

The  reductions  in  capital-improvements  appropria¬ 
tions  included  $12.6  million  for  the  1989  university¬ 
wide  facilities  plan  affecting  seven  projects  at  four 
institutions: 
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FROM 

TO 

East  Carolina  University 

Addition  to  Joyner  Library 

$7,000,000 

$3,000,000 

ECU  Center  for  Regional 

1,000,000 

500,000 

Advancement 

North  Carolina  State  University 
Engineering  Graduate  Research 

6,000,000 

3,000,000 

Center 

Centennial  Center 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 

The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Asheville 

Conference  Center 

4,000,000 

2,000,000 

The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill 

School  of  Social  Work  Building 

4,140,500 

2,500,000 

School  of  Business  Building 

7,500,000 

6,000,000 

In  a  related  action,  $1,078,000  in  appropriations 
was  designated  for  construction  of  facilities  for  the 
Living  and  Learning  Center  for  Autistic  Adults  at 
UNC-Chapel  Hill  Health  Affairs. 

The  1990  session  of  the  General  Assembly 
approved  the  Board  of  Governors’  requests  for 
authorization  of  ten  new  self-liquidating  capital- 
improvements  projects: 

Appalachian  State  University 
Addition  to  Plemmons  Student  Union 
Building 

East  Carolina  University 
College  Hill  Dining  Facility 
Student  Recreation  Center 
Renovation  of  Slay  and  Umstead 
Dormitories 

The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill 

Renovation  of  Old  East  and  Old  West 
Residence  Halls 
Student  Recreation  Center 
Office  Building 
Storage  Facility 

Western  Carolina  University 
Renovation  of  Reynolds  Residence  Hall 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  Hospitals 
at  Chapel  Hill 

Neuropsychiatric  Hospital  43,215,000 


The  current-operations  appropriations  of  $1,101,186,330, 
as  reduced  by  the  1990  session  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  were  distributed  as  follows: 

•  $1,015,266,003  for  continuing  operations; 

•  $71,717,368  for  academic  salary  increases;  and 

•  $14,202,959  for  expansions  and  improvements. 

The  appropriations  for  academic  salaries  were  in 
the  amounts  required  for  maintaining  the  1989-90 
increase  of  6  percent,  as  well  as  the  amounts  required 
for  6  percent  increases  effective  July  1,  1990.  The 
legislature  appropriated  funds  for  4  percent  salary  in¬ 
creases  for  University  employees  covered  by  the  State 
Personnel  Act  and  an  additional  2  percent  for  funding 
the  merit  pay  plan  for  those  employees.  Retirement 
programs  for  all  employees  were  improved  by  changing 
the  formula  factor  for  computing  benefits  for  members 
of  the  Teachers’  and  State  Employees’  Retirement 
System  from  1.63  percent  to  1.64  percent  and  a  corres¬ 
ponding  increase  in  the  state’s  contribution  for  Univer¬ 
sity  employees  covered  by  the  Optional  Retirement 
Plan.  In  accordance  with  my  recommendations  and  the 
policies  and  procedures  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Gover¬ 
nors,  the  chancellors  awarded  academic  salary  increases 
on  the  basis  of  merit. 

The  General  Assembly  made  additional  appropria¬ 
tions  for  1990-91  for  only  a  limited  number  of  new  pro¬ 
grams  or  for  expanding  or  improving  existing  programs. 
When  combined  with  the  1989  session  appropriations 
for  expansions  and  improvements,  the  new  funds  were: 

•  enrollment  increases  in  the  constituent  institutions 
($26.7  million,  which  includes  $22.3  million  from  in¬ 
creases  in  resident  and  non-resident  tuition  rates); 

•  scholarship  funds  for  the  Academic  Improvements 
Program  at  Elizabeth  City  State  ($500,000); 

•  increases  in  state  aid  to  private  colleges  ($2.6  million); 

•  initiation  of  a  new  pay  plan  for  faculty  and  staff  at 
the  NC  School  of  Science  and  Mathematics 
($302,000); 

•  continuing  implementation  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Task  Force  on  the  Preparation  of  Teachers  for 
the  Public  Schools  ($1.7  million); 

•  a  comprehensive  program,  funded  through  the  Board 
of  Governors,  designed  to  alleviate  the  state’s  nursing 
shortage  ($3.3  million); 

•  improvements  in  the  agricultural  research  and  exten¬ 
sion  programs  at  NCSU  ($500,000);  and 

•  a  direct  appropriation  for  supporting  the  endowment 
for  the  Center  of  Alcohol  Studies  at  UNC-Chapel 
Hill  ($850,000). 


$  9,085,700 


4,081,800 

17,976,200 

6,092,900 


4,098,100 

4,945,700 

4,864,100 

2,323,500 


2,158,700 
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In  addition  to  its  appropriations  actions,  the 
General  Assembly  passed  legislation  designed  to  allow 
the  University  increased  flexibility’  in  the  administration 
of  its  financial  affairs.  The  new  law,  based  on  the  joint 
recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Governors  and  the 
Office  of  State  Budget  and  Management,  provides  for: 

•  additional  flexibility  in  the  day-to-day  execution  of 
institutional  budgets; 

•  a  scheduled  phase-out  of  overhead  receipts  offsets  to 
General  Fund  appropriations; 

•  an  increase  in  the  ceiling  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  on 
purchases  that  may  be  made  directly  by  the 
institutions; 

•  refunds  to  the  institutions  of  sales  taxes  paid  on  pur¬ 
chases  from  contract  and  grant  funds; 

•  flexibility'  in  the  use  of  institutional  receipts  realized 
in  excess  of  budgeted  levels;  and 

•  continued  cooperative  activity  between  the  University 
and  the  Office  of  State  Personnel  on  position 
classifications  and  the  need  for  flexibility  in  ad¬ 
ministration  of  contracts  and  grants. 

Conclusion 

The  University  is  approaching  the  end  of  two  centuries 
of  service  to  the  state,  and  in  1992  we  will  complete 
two  decades  under  our  current  system  of  governance. 
Much  has  changed  since  we  last  conducted  a  com¬ 
prehensive  review  of  the  institutional  missions  of  our  16 
campuses  in  the  mid-1970s.  Today  all  universities  are 
facing  new  issues,  new  challenges,  and  new  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Accordingly,  in  February  I  asked  the  chancellors  to 
make  comprehensive  reviews  of  the  educational  mis¬ 
sions  of  their  campuses,  to  prepare  plans  for  the 
changes  they  believe  are  needed  for  the  next  decade, 
and  to  present  them  to  me  in  January  of  1991- 

A  primary  responsibility  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
is  to  designate  institutional  responsibilities,  mindful  of 
the  need  to  ensure  the  efficient  use  of  resources  and  to 
avoid  the  unnecessary  duplication  of  programs.  The 
mission  statements  last  adopted  in  1976  have  been  the 
foundation  for  the  board’s  decisions  ever  since,  in  such 
key  areas  as  new  program  authorizations  and  budgetary 
matters.  Accordingly,  our  work  toward  the  development 
of  a  new  University-wide  educational  plan  to  carry  us 
into  the  twenty-first  century  is  an  important  item  on 
the  agenda  for  1990-91- 


Done  right,  this  exercise  will  draw  on  the  wisdom, 
energies,  and  talents  of  the  210  committed  people  who 
serve  on  the  boards  of  trustees  of  our  16  constituent 
institutions.  I  am  grateful  to  them  for  their  continued 
service  to  our  campuses.  This  work  offers  many  rewards 
(none  financial),  but  I  know  our  board  members  also 
sacrifice  time  and  energies  on  our  behalf.  The  Universi¬ 
ty  of  North  Carolina  could  not  be  the  envy  of  other 
states  without  these  dedicated  people,  whose  role  is 
growing  with  the  complexities  and  challenges  facing 
higher  education. 

The  greatest  challenges  I  see  over  the  next  few 
years  are  financial.  North  Carolina’s  budget  is  in  serious 
difficulty  and  the  University  is  sharing  in  the  misfor¬ 
tune.  Recognizing  that  the  burden  of  our  state’s  prob¬ 
lems  must  be  broadly  shared,  the  Board  of  Governors 
and  I  have  not  dwelt  excessively  on  the  University’s 
troubles.  During  the  uncertain  days  of  1990-91, 
however,  I  will  be  making  the  case  for  increased  state 
support,  at  a  level  that  will  enable  the  University  to 
retain  its  national  reputation  as  one  of  the  best  systems 
of  public  higher  education  in  the  country. 

Our  excellence  derives  from  decades  of  enlight¬ 
ened  actions  by  North  Carolina’s  leaders  and  the 
General  Assembly.  Our  prestige  was  not  won  quickly, 
and  it  was  not  bought;  good  management  and  the 
strong  commitment  of  our  leaders  and  faculties 
stretched  the  dollars  appropriated.  North  Carolina  can¬ 
not  afford,  in  these  times  of  great  competition  for 
talented  teachers  and  researchers  throughout  the  U.S., 
to  withhold  the  funding  needed  to  keep  the  state 
university  strong.  Whatever  our  state’s  problems  on 
other  fronts,  we  have  within  our  borders  a  powerful  and 
proven  magnet  for  brains  and  for  industry.  This  asset, 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  has  always  been  the 
underpinning  of  the  economy  in  our  state.  Now  is  not 
the  time  to  drain  its  resources,  but  to  strengthen  them. 

I  close  with  a  special  word  of  thanks  to  all 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  and  especially  to 
Robert  L.  Jones,  who  served  as  chairman  during  the 
year,  for  their  counsel  and  direction. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


C.  D.  Spangler,  Jr. 
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Appalachian 

State 

University 


John  E.  Thomas 

Chancellor 


The  past  year  at  Appalachian  State  University  was 
characterized  by  accomplishments  and  challenges. 

Once  again,  Appalachian  received  a  record  number  of 
applications  from  highly  qualified  prospective 
students.  As  a  result,  this  year’s  freshman  class  was  the 
most  academically  gifted  ever  admitted  to  the  univer¬ 
sity.  Recognition  of  the  quality  of  our  faculty, 
students,  and  academic  programs  came  from  U.S. 

News  &  World  Report,  which  ranked  Appalachian 
among  the  top  ten  regional  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  South  in  the  1990  College  Guide  issue. 

As  a  comprehensive  university  that  has  experi¬ 
enced  rapid  growth  and  change  in  recent  years, 
Appalachian  has  seen  its  identity  evolve  from  that  of  a 
teachers  college  to  a  regional  university.  Like  their  col¬ 
leagues  at  other  colleges  and  universities  across  the 
nation,  this  year  our  faculty  engaged  in  a  spirited 
debate  on  the  mission  of  the  university,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  appropriate  balance  between  teaching 
and  research  at  a  predominantly  undergraduate  com¬ 
prehensive  university. 

The  greatest  challenges  faced  by  Appalachian  this 
year  were  related  to  the  adequacy  of  resources,  both 
fiscal  and  physical,  as  the  university  sought  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  growing  number  of  students  and  faculty 
in  the  midst  of  budget  reductions.  The  reports  of  all 
areas  of  the  university  reflect  the  difficulties  they 
experienced  as  they  attempted  to  function  under  con¬ 
strained  circumstances.  The  accomplishments  that 
follow  are  a  tribute  to  the  dedication  of  Appalachian’s 
faculty  and  staff  during  this  stressful  time. 


Trustees  and  Administration 

Thirteen  persons  sit  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Appalachian  State  University.  In  addition  to  the  12  ap¬ 
pointed  members,  the  president  of  the  Student 
Government  Association  sits  as  an  ex  officio  member, 
and  representatives  of  the  Faculty  Senate  and  the 
Alumni  Association  participate  in  the  decision-making 
process.  This  year  the  board  elected  Kenneth  N.  May 
chairman,  Kenneth  Wilcox  vice  chairman,  and  Mary 
Kay  Ollis  secretary. 

Appalachian  welcomed  several  new  senior-level 
administrators  this  year.  Bob  Snead,  formerly  vice 
chancellor  for  development  and  public  affairs,  was 
named  executive  assistant  to  the  chancellor.  James  L. 
Strom,  who  had  previously  served  as  vice  president  of 
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university  relations  at  California  Polytechnic  State 
University,  was  appointed  vice  chancellor  for  develop¬ 
ment  and  public  affairs.  At  the  beginning  of  the  spring 
semester.  Barbara  Dave,  the  associate  vice  chancellor  for 
student  development,  became  acting  vice  chancellor  for 
student  development. 

Three  new  deans  joined  the  administration  within 
the  area  of  Academic  Affairs.  Grant  M.  Davis,  director 
of  the  Center  for  Transportation  Research  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Arkansas,  was  named  dean  of  the  College  of 
Business.  Ming  H.  Land,  formerly  chair  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Technology  at  Appalachian,  became  dean  of 
the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts.  And  Arthur  E. 
Unsworth,  the  former  associate  dean  of  the  Crane 
School  of  Music  at  the  State  University  of  New  York  at 
Potsdam,  was  appointed  dean  of  the  School  of  Music. 
The  Faculty  Senate  elected  Peter  Petschauer  as  its  chair 
for  1990-91.  Mike  Scales  was  elected  president  of  the 
Student  Government  Association. 


Academic  Affairs 

Applications  for  undergraduate  admission  numbered 
approximately  10,000  in  1989-90,  an  increase  of  7.5 
percent  over  the  previous  year.  Almost  54  percent  of  the 
new  freshmen  graduated  in  the  top  fifth  of  their  high 
school  classes;  their  average  SAT  scores,  13  points  higher 
than  in  1988-89,  represented  an  all-time  high  at  Ap¬ 
palachian.  A  record  number  of  transfer  applications 
were  received  for  the  fall  semester,  resulting  in  a 
lengthy  waiting  list.  Appalachian,  like  other  universities 
in  the  state  and  nation,  experienced  the  first  indications 
of  the  projected  demographic  decline  of  the  1990s  in 
the  form  of  fewer  applications  for  the  fall  1990  entering 
freshman  class.  However,  the  quality  of  the  applications 
has  remained  high,  and  the  number  of  applications 
from  prospective  transfer  students  has  continued  to 
grow. 

Appalachian’s  admissions  publications  received 
three  awards  for  excellence:  the  Silver  Medal  for  Visual 
Design  and  the  Bronze  Medal  for  Illustration  in  Print, 
both  from  the  Council  for  Advancement  and  Support 
of  Education  (CASE),  and  a  “Best  Brochure”  award 
from  the  Admissions  Marketing  Report.  The  university’s 
recruitment  video  also  won  a  CASE  award. 

The  Graduate  School  experienced  a  16  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  applications  for  the  fall  semester,  with  an 
additional  increase  expected  in  1990-91.  For  the  third 
consecutive  year,  we  received  funding  for  three  Patricia 


Roberts  Harris  fellowships  for  minority  graduate 
students.  Further  diversity  is  being  achieved  at  the 
graduate  level  with  the  enrollment  of  a  growing 
number  of  international  students. 

In  an  effort  to  increase  retention  rates,  the  General 
College  continued  its  emphasis  on  the  individual  advis¬ 
ing  of  all  undergraduates  who  have  not  selected  a  ma¬ 
jor.  Advisors  monitored  the  academic  progress  of  all 
students  and  contacted  students  experiencing  academic 
difficulty  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  probability  of 
their  success  during  the  next  semester.  Students  electing 
to  take  the  Freshman  Seminar  continued  to  express 
satisfaction  with  this  special  experience.  Faculty 
teaching  in  the  program  also  reported  positive  results, 
including  the  transfer  of  new  teaching  techniques  to 
the  classes  they  teach  in  their  disciplines.  Reflecting 
these  and  other  efforts,  as  well  as  the  improved 
academic  preparation  of  students  admitted  to  Ap¬ 
palachian,  the  retention  rate  from  the  freshmen  to  the 
sophomore  year  rose  to  86  percent  in  1989-90,  the 
highest  level  ever  recorded  here. 

The  Learning  Assistance  Program  participated  in  a 
joint  project  with  the  Appalachian  Teaching  Fellows 
that  enabled  these  future  teachers  to  counsel  and  tutor 
“at-risk”  students.  The  Learning  Assistance  Program 
had  29  visitors  from  24  institutions,  including  two  in¬ 
ternational  visitors,  all  of  whom  were  viewing  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  a  model  for  learning  assistance. 

The  quality  of  instruction  is  of  primary  importance 
at  Appalachian,  and  the  quality  of  the  faculty  is  the 
key  consideration.  More  than  87  percent  of  Ap¬ 
palachian’s  full-time  faculty  have  doctorates  or  first  pro¬ 
fessional  degrees.  And  we  seek  to  ensure  that  students 
at  all  levels  have  the  opportunity  to  be  taught  by  these 
highly  qualified  faculty.  Faculty  development,  another 
critical  element  in  Appalachian’s  commitment  to 
academic  excellence,  occurs  at  both  the  departmental 
level  and  through  the  William  C.  Hubbard  Center  for 
Faculty  Development  and  Instructional  Services.  This 
year  63  academic  and  faculty-development  projects  were 
funded  and  completed  through  the  Hubbard  Center; 

56  faculty  from  17  academic  departments  received 
funding  for  research  projects;  and  34  teleconferences 
were  viewed  by  more  than  2,000  faculty  and  students. 

Scholarly  activity  continues  to  expand  significantly 
among  the  faculty  in  all  the  degree-granting  colleges. 
For  example,  faculty  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
reported  310  publications  this  year,  a  26  percent  in¬ 
crease  over  the  previous  year.  Additional  support  for 
research  is  provided  by  the  Graduate  School.  Prelimi¬ 
nary  figures  indicate  that  the  number  of  submissions 
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and  awards  for  grants  and  contracts  will  be  at  an  all- 
time  high. 

The  quality  of  our  existing  academic  programs  also 
received  careful  attention.  After  more  than  two  years  of 
development,  the  final  report  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Undergraduate  Education  was  accepted  by  the  faculty 
and  formally  adopted.  Included  in  this  report  were  18 
goals  established  for  the  baccalaureate  degree  and  core 
curriculum  requirements  for  all  undergraduate  degree 
programs.  These  new  requirements  will  place  greater 
emphasis  on  communication  and  computational  skills, 
international  and  multicultural  awareness,  and  cross- 
disciplinary  experiences. 

Undergraduate  academic  programs  in  five  depart¬ 
ments  were  reviewed  this  year,  as  were  graduate  pro¬ 
grams  in  two  departments.  The  American  Speech- 
Language-Hearing  Association  awarded  academic  and 
clinical  accreditation  to  the  College  of  Education’s 
Communication  Disorders  Program  and  its  affiliate,  the 
Comprehensive  Clinic.  The  Health  Care  Management 
program  in  the  College  of  Business  was  accredited  by 
the  Association  of  University  Programs  in  Health 
Administration. 

One  new  academic  degree  program,  an  M.A.  in 
home  economics,  and  two  new  academic  degree  pro¬ 
gram  tracks,  a  B.F.A.  in  studio  art  and  a  B.F.A.  in 
graphic  design,  were  added  during  the  year.  Ap¬ 
palachian  also  received  authorization  to  plan  a  B.S. 
degree  in  electronic  engineering  technology,  as  well  as 
its  first  doctoral  program,  the  Ed.D.  in  educational 
leadership.  A  new  department,  the  Department  of 
Theatre  and  Dance,  was  established. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  full  report  on 
the  degree-granting  colleges,  the  following  examples  il¬ 
lustrate  the  variety  of  activities  in  which  they  were 
engaged  during  the  year.  In  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  the  newly  established  graduate  program  in 
gerontology  enrolled  its  first  students.  The  Department 
of  Mathematical  Sciences’  computer  lab  for  the 
teaching  of  calculus  and  discrete  mathematics  com¬ 
pleted  its  first  year  of  full  operation  and  has  helped 
establish  Appalachian  as  a  national  leader  in  computer- 
assisted  instruction  in  calculus.  Ted  Wesemann,  an 
Appalachian  graduate  in  biology,  received  the  Out¬ 
standing  Thesis  Award  in  the  Natural  and  Mathematical 
Sciences  from  the  Conference  of  Southern  Graduate 
Schools.  The  award  is  given  every  five  years. 

The  Third  Annual  Broyhill  Forum  on  Economic 
Issues,  sponsored  by  the  Walker  College  of  Business, 
was  a  successful  scholarly  program  dealing  with  the 
economics  of  education.  The  Chief  Executive  Officer 


Lecture  Series  also  continues  to  bring  our  students  in 
contact  with  important  business  leaders.  This  year’s 
speakers  included  the  CEOs  of  Duke  Power  and  the 
Royal  Insurance  Company.  Faculty  maintained  a  high 
level  of  research  productivity,  while  increasing  their  par¬ 
ticipation  in  student  advising.  In  an  effort  to  improve 
student  involvement  in  college  affairs,  the  Inter- 
Business  Council,  composed  of  leaders  from  each 
College  of  Business  student  organization,  met  twice 
each  semester  for  breakfast.  A  newsletter  is  planned  for 
1990-91. 

The  ASU-Public  School  Partnership,  a  project  of 
the  Reich  College  of  Education,  received  the  Christa 
McAuliffe  Showcase  Award  for  Excellence  in  Improving 
Public  School  Relationships.  This  award  was  sponsored 
by  the  American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and 
Universities.  Appalachian  has  the  largest  number  of 
Teaching  Fellows  in  North  Carolina.  These  263  students 
display  high  academic  achievement,  confirming  the 
confidence  placed  in  them  by  these  awards.  This  spring, 
88  Teaching  Fellows  were  honored  by  the  College  of 
Education  for  achieving  grade  point  averages  above  3.5. 
Seven  of  the  30  students  honored  at  the  university’s 
Honors  Day  ceremony  were  Teaching  Fellows. 

Within  the  College  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  the 
Cardiac  Rehabilitation  Program,  a  joint  venture  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Leisure,  and  Exercise  Science 
and  Watauga  County  Hospital,  served  more  than  40 
participants.  Departments  within  the  college  con¬ 
tributed  significantly  to  the  cultural  environment  of  the 
campus.  The  Art  Department  organized  Art  Expo,  pro¬ 
viding  opportunities  for  students  to  display  their  works. 
The  Doris  and  Martin  Rosen  Appalachian  Sculpture 
Competition  and  Exhibit  and  the  Halpert  Biennial 
Competition,  as  well  as  the  many  exhibits  at  the 
Catherine  Smith  Gallery,  provided  stimulation  for  the 
campus  and  community.  The  Department  of  Theatre 
and  Dance  also  maintained  an  active  production  pro¬ 
gram  with  three  major  theatrical  productions,  a  dance 
concert,  two  children’s  plays,  and  several  one-act  plays. 

The  School  of  Music  brought  recognition  to  Ap¬ 
palachian  with  a  series  of  outstanding  performances  on 
and  off  campus.  The  Wind  Ensemble  was  invited  to 
perform  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  North 
Carolina  Music  Educators  Association  and  at  the 
Southern  division  meeting  of  the  College  Band  Direc¬ 
tors  National  Association.  The  performances  included 
the  premier  of  a  work  written  by  faculty  member 
William  Harbinson. 

The  cultural  life  of  the  campus  and  community 
was  also  enriched  by  programs  sponsored  by  the  Office 
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of  Cultural  Affairs.  Approximately  8,000  persons  at¬ 
tended  Performing  Arts  Series  programs,  and  countless 
others  heard  some  of  the  more  than  20  speakers, 
including  Harry  Reasoner,  Daniel  Schorr,  and  Jules  Feif- 
fer,  sponsored  by  the  Forum  Series.  More  than  15,000 
persons  attended  musical  and  theatrical  performances 
associated  with  An  Appalachian  Summer. 

Appalachian  also  serves  the  region  through  the 
activities  of  the  Mathematics  and  Science  Education 
Center.  This  year  the  center  sponsored  41  programs  for 
~26  teachers,  along  with  14  activities  that  reached  over 
1,200  elementary  and  secondary  school  students.  New 
activities  of  the  center  include  the  Friday  Physical 
Science  Days  on  Campus  for  upper-grade  high  school 
students.  Science  Explorations  for  sixth  graders,  and 
Aquatic  Biology  for  elementary  school  students.  The 
1989  Summer  Ventures  in  Science  and  Mathematics 
program  enrolled  112  students  from  28  North  Carolina 
counties.  Within  the  Division  of  Continuing  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  Office  of  Extension  Instruction  conducted  110 
extension  courses.  The  Office  of  Conferences  and 
Institutes  provided  noncredit  programs  on  campus  for 
approximately  12,000  youths  and  adults. 

Despite  this  record  of  achievement,  the  area  of 
Academic  Affairs  suffers  from  a  lack  of  adequate 
resources,  exacerbated  by  the  budget  reductions  ex¬ 
perienced  this  year.  Faculty  morale  is  seriously  threat¬ 
ened  by  problems  of  salary  compression  and  low 
average  salaries  as  compared  with  those  at  sister  institu¬ 
tions.  All  areas  report  a  serious  shortage  of  staff  sup¬ 
port,  made  more  critical  by  position  freezes.  The 
university  faces  a  serious  problem  with  aging  and  out¬ 
dated  microcomputers.  Electronic  maintenance  person¬ 
nel  report  growing  numbers  of  failures  on  the  older 
equipment  and  increased  difficulty  in  locating  replace¬ 
ment  parts.  At  the  same  time,  demand  from  faculty 
and  students  for  more  computers  is  accelerating.  Re¬ 
quests  from  students  for  access  to  computers  increased 
by  15  percent  over  the  previous  year. 


Student  Affairs 

The  professionals  within  the  area  of  Student  Develop¬ 
ment  seek  to  contribute  to  the  education  of  the  whole 
person  through  a  variety  of  programs.  The  Wellness 
Center  served  more  than  7,500  faculty,  staff,  and 
students  this  year,  while  serving  as  a  training  center  for 
interns  from  three  graduate  programs.  The  Counseling 
and  Psychological  Services  Center  was  reaccredited  by 


the  International  Association  of  Counseling  Services. 
Through  outreach  programming,  the  center  reached 
more  than  7,000  individuals,  a  62  percent  increase  over 
last  year.  The  center  also  provided  training  for  graduate 
students  from  two  academic  departments. 

Two  student  activities  were  recognized  for  their  ex¬ 
cellence.  The  Appalachian  received  the  first-place  award 
from  the  American  College  Press  Association  media¬ 
rating  service.  The  Campus  Resident  Student  Associa¬ 
tion  received  the  Dan  Wooten  Award  for  outstanding 
achievements  from  the  North  Carolina  Housing  Of¬ 
ficers.  A  total  of  162  outdoor  programs  were  conducted 
for  more  than  2,000  participants.  The  most  popular 
programs  were  alpine  skiing  and  white-water  rafting. 
Student  participation  in  intramurals  and  other  recrea¬ 
tional  sports  continued  to  surpass  previous  records,  as 
did  student  attendance  at  popular  programs  and  films. 


Business  Affairs 

The  area  of  Business  Affairs  oversaw  the  completion  of 
several  capital-improvement  projects  this  year.  The 
$10-million  College  of  Business  building,  being 
occupied  this  summer,  will  provide  specialized 
classrooms  and  offices,  as  well  as  state-of-the-art  com¬ 
puting  facilities  for  Computer  and  Management  Ser¬ 
vices  and  Academic  Computing  Services.  The  addition 
to  Owens  Fieldhouse,  a  self-liquidating  project,  was 
completed  and  provides  a  sports  medicine  center  and 
additional  office  and  meeting  space  for  the  athletic  pro¬ 
gram.  Through  allocations  from  the  UNC  Board  of 
Governors,  two  projects  of  an  emergency  nature  were 
addressed — the  ventilation  system  in  Wey  Hall  and  the 
stage  rigging  in  Farthing  Auditorium. 

Planning  for  the  Student  Activities  Center  is  near¬ 
ing  the  working-drawings  stage.  This  facility,  when  con¬ 
structed,  will  seat  more  than  11,000  persons  in  an  arena 
for  athletic  events,  public  performances,  convocations, 
commencements,  and  exhibitions.  Construction  has 
begun  on  Trivette  Hall,  a  dining  facility  on  the  west 
campus.  The  most  significant  capital  effort  currently 
underway  is  the  continued  expansion  and  upgrading  of 
the  central  steam  plant.  Ever-changing  environmental 
guidelines  make  this  effort  even  more  difficult.  Plan¬ 
ning  for  the  proposed  addition  to  the  Plemmons  Stu¬ 
dent  Union  is  complete  through  the  schematic-design 
stage.  This  self-liquidating  project,  when  completed, 
will  provide  additional  meeting  rooms,  a  ballroom,  and 
offices  for  student  organizations.  Using  advance 
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planning  funds  made  available  by  the  1989  session  of 
the  General  Assembly,  planning  for  the  Academic  Sup¬ 
port  Building  is  underway.  This  facility  will  house  stu¬ 
dent  services  such  as  Admissions,  Financial  Aid, 
Residence  Life,  Career  Planning  and  Placement,  the 
Registrar,  and  Summer  School.  A  feasibility  study  is 
underway  with  respect  to  additional  on-campus  hous¬ 
ing.  Another  study  is  seeking  solutions  to  our  parking 
problem. 

A  recycling  program  was  begun  this  year  to  serve 
all  academic  and  support  buildings.  We  expect  to  im¬ 
plement  a  separate  program  for  residence  halls  during 
the  summer  months  and  expand  it  throughout  the  fall 
semester. 


Development  and  Public  Affairs 

Alumni  Affairs  offered  a  record  number  of  programs  to 
record  numbers  of  alumni  participants.  Student  Alum¬ 
ni  Ambassadors  provided  daily  campus  tours  for 
visitors,  assisted  in  hosting  alumni  events,  and  made 
calls  to  thank  alumni  for  their  support  of  the  university. 
The  newest  Alumni  Affairs  project,  the  Senior  Pro¬ 
gram,  provided  activities  for  the  senior  class.  This  year’s 
senior  class  sponsored  a  class  gift,  a  statue  of  Ap¬ 
palachian’s  founder,  B.  B.  Dougherty.  The  Appalachian 
Parents  Association  has  developed  support  among 
parents  who  are  enthusiastic  about  helping  the 
university. 


Contributions  to  the  ASU  Foundation  totaled 
$2,295,000.  The  Annual  Fund  realized  increases  in  the 
number  of  pledges  and  the  average  amount  pledged. 
Membership  on  the  Chancellor’s  Committee  increased 
by  almost  20  percent.  Revenues  also  increased  for  the 
Yosef  Club. 


Conclusion 

Appalachian  State  University  takes  pride  in  the 
achievements  recorded  in  this  report.  They  provide  con¬ 
vincing  evidence  of  the  quality  and  dedication  of  the 
faculty  and  staff  of  this  university.  We  enter  the  decade 
of  the  1990s  confident  that  we  have  a  strong  foundation 
upon  which  to  build,  but  we  are  concerned  about  the 
impact  that  continued  budget  reductions  may  have 
upon  the  great  progress  that  was  made  during  the 
1980s  in  strengthening  the  quality  of  academic  pro¬ 
grams  and  support  activities  at  Appalachian. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


John  E.  Thomas 
Chancellor 
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East  Carolina 
University 


Richard  R.  Eakin 

Chancellor 


With  its  approval  of  the  document  entitled  University 
Directions,  the  Board  of  Trustees  articulated  a  vision  to 
guide  East  Carolina  University  into  the  decade  of  the 
nineties.  University  Directions  grew  out  of  the  strategic 
planning  process,  which  began  in  September  1988  and 
will  complete  its  first  cycle  in  the  fall  of  1990.  The 
document  has  guided  the  development  of  implementa¬ 
tion  plans  and  unit  plans,  all  of  which  provide  the 
foundation  for  departmental  planning  and  evaluation 
activities.  These  activities  will  be  closely  coordinated 
with  the  preparation  of  our  self-study  for  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  (SACS).  University 
Directions  charts  ECU’s  future  in  the  direction  of  ten 
goals:  to  achieve  distinction  in  undergraduate  educa¬ 
tion;  to  strengthen  the  commitment  to  excellence  in 
teaching;  to  develop  a  university  culture  based  on 
respect  for  individual  rights  and  human  diversity;  to 
expand  doctoral  programs;  to  strengthen  the  commit¬ 
ment  to  research,  scholarship,  and  creative  activity;  to 
improve  teacher  education  and  stimulate  improvement 
in  public  schools;  to  recruit  and  support  academically 
proficient  and  talented  students;  to  advance  the  univer¬ 
sity  effectively  to  external  publics;  to  develop  and  use 
expanded  information  resources;  and  to  provide  effec¬ 
tive  stewardship  of  the  university.  ECU  seeks  to  become 
a  “more  distinctive  university,”  known  for  academic 
quality  and  for  the  pursuit  of  excellence  in  those  areas 
most  compatible  with  its  mission,  history,  and  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

International  studies  is  emerging  as  one  such  area. 
We  are  planning  a  Center  for  International  Studies  to 
coordinate  all  student,  faculty,  and  curricular-related  ac¬ 
tivities.  Such  a  center  is  necessary  to  secure  ECU’s  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  contemporary  university  addressing  the 
concerns  of  a  globally  dependent  society.  In  support  of 
this  purpose,  the  family  of  Thomas  W.  Rivers  presented 
ECU  with  a  $1. 3-million  endowment — the  largest  gift 
in  ECU’s  history — for  the  Thomas  W.  Rivers  Distin¬ 
guished  Visiting  Professorship  of  International  Studies. 
We  have  appointed  to  this  distinguished  professorship 
Oyeleye  Oyediran,  a  professor  of  political  science  at  the 
University  of  Lagos  in  Nigeria. 

The  endowment  also  supports  foreign  travel  for 
research  and  study  by  faculty  and  students.  During 
1989-90,  90  students  participated  in  ECU’s  study- 
abroad  programs.  Thomas  Goolsby,  professor  of  music, 
received  a  Fulbright  Award  to  Indonesia;  and 
Ramasamy  Neelamegam,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Corporate  Secretaryship  at  Alagappa  University  in 
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Karai  Kudi,  India,  was  a  visiting  Fulbright  research 
scholar  at  the  ECU  School  of  Business.  Also  during  the 
fall  semester,  Stanley  Riggs  was  visiting  professor  of 
geology  at  the  Institute  of  Geology  at  Louis  Pasteur 
University  in  Strasbourg,  France,  where  he  taught  and 
engaged  in  cooperative  research. 

An  international  studies  minor  was  developed  and 
approved  by  the  faculty,  and  the  UNC  Board  of  Gover¬ 
nors  has  authorized  ECU  to  plan  a  master’s  degree  in 
international  relations.  We  now  have  brought  together 
the  financial  support,  the  organizational  structure,  the 
curricular  base,  and  the  faculty  and  student  interest  to 
ensure  a  focused  and  effective  program  in  international 
studies.  When  final  approval  is  granted,  the  Center  for 
International  Studies  will  be  directed  by  Eugene  Ryan. 

In  a  traditional  area  of  excellence,  teacher  educa¬ 
tion,  ECU  achieved  a  major  milestone — the  authoriza¬ 
tion  to  establish  an  Ed.D.  program  in  educational 
leadership.  We  will  admit  the  first  doctoral  students  to 
this  program  in  the  fall  of  1990.  ECU  has  also  been 
authorized  to  offer  an  M.S.  in  molecular  biology  and 
biotechnology,  a  B.S.  in  cytotechnology,  and  a  B.S.  in 
dance  education.  In  addition  to  the  master’s  degree 
program  in  international  relations,  the  UNC  Board  of 
Governors  has  authorized  us  to  plan  a  master’s  degree 
program  in  economics.  These  new  curricular  develop¬ 
ments,  primarily  at  the  graduate  level,  reflect  ECU’s 
response  to  regional  and  national  demand  for  trained 
professionals  in  our  areas  of  strength  and  expertise. 

Full-time  graduate  enrollment  was  up  9.5  percent 
in  the  fall  of  1989.  Graduate  degrees  granted  during 
1989-90  included  eight  Ph.D.’s,  534  master’s  degrees, 

41  Ed.S.’s,  22  C.A.S.’s,  and  61  M.D.’s.  Undergraduate 
degrees  were  awarded  to  2,091  students.  Total  enroll¬ 
ment  for  fall  1989  was  a  record  16,029. 


Trustees  and  Administration 

The  Board  of  Trustees  completed  a  very  successful  year 
under  the  leadership  of  Chairperson  Max  Ray  Joyner. 
Newly  elected  officers  are  Samuel  J.  Wornom  III, 
chairperson;  D.  Wayne  Peterson,  vice  chairperson;  and 
J.  Craig  Souza,  secretary.  Allen  Morris  Thomas,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Student  Government  Association,  was  in¬ 
stalled  as  the  thirteenth  member  of  the  board. 

A  recently  concluded  nationwide  search  led  to  the 
appointment  of  Phyllis  Horns  as  dean  of  the  School  of 
Nursing.  The  following  are  appointments  in  the 
Academic  Affairs  Division:  Kenneth  Marks,  director  of 


Academic  Library  Services;  Darryl  Davis,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Industry  and  Technology;  Paul  D.  Tschetter, 
assistant  dean  of  the  Graduate  School;  W.  Keats  Spar¬ 
row,  acting  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences; 
Scott  Snyder,  acting  associate  dean  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences;  David  Watkins,  acting  associate  dean 
of  the  School  of  Education;  David  Hillis,  acting  director 
of  the  Center  for  Applied  Technology;  James  L.  Smith, 
director  of  the  SACS  Self-Study;  and  Emily  Boyce, 
assistant  to  the  director  of  the  SACS  Self-Study.  Within 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  appointments  includ¬ 
ed  Rand  Evans,  chairperson  of  the  Department  of 
Psychology;  John  Shearin,  chairperson  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Theatre  Arts;  Lt.  Col.  James  M.  George, 
chairperson  of  the  Department  of  Aerospace  Studies; 
David  White,  acting  chairperson  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Physical  Education,  Recreation,  and  Safety; 

C.  Q.  Brown,  acting  chairperson  of  the  Department  of 
Geology;  George  Bailey,  acting  chairperson  of  the 
Department  of  Philosophy;  and  Bertie  Fearing,  acting 
chairperson  of  the  Department  of  English. 

Leadership  of  the  Faculty  Senate  continues  with 
James  M.  Joyce  (physics)  as  chair,  George  Bailey 
(philosophy)  as  vice  chair,  and  Stella  M.  Daugherty 
(mathematics),  as  secretary. 


Academic  Affairs 

Completing  its  first  year  under  the  leadership  of  Vice 
Chancellor  Marlene  Springer,  the  Division  of  Academic 
Affairs  has  moved  forward  in  its  efforts  to  promote 
faculty  quality  and  development  and  student  learning 
and  development.  The  academic  affairs  office,  with  the 
assistance  of  faculty  and  administrators,  developed  an 
institutional  assessment  plan  designed  to  foster  learning 
and  to  improve  program  and  institutional  effectiveness. 
The  division  also  provided  leadership  in  preparing  the 
SACS  Self-Study.  As  part  of  the  strategic  planning  pro¬ 
cess,  the  academic  affairs  office  and  each  unit  within 
the  division  developed  priorities  for  action  for  the  next 
three  years. 

To  promote  faculty  quality  and  development,  the 
division  is  refining  procedures  to  ensure  that  appoint¬ 
ment,  tenure,  and  promotion  decisions  are  based  on 
clearly  defined  performance  expectations  in  research, 
teaching  effectiveness,  and  service.  A  procedure  for  in¬ 
cluding  external  evaluations  in  tenure  and  promotion 
reviews  was  established. 
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Faculty  in  the  division  were  awarded  $2.78  million 
in  external  grants.  Individual  faculty  members 
distinguished  themselves  in  research  and  teaching. 

\\  illiam  N.  Still  (history)  spent  the  year  at  the  Naval 
Historical  Center  in  Washington,  D.C.,  as  holder  of  the 
Secretarv  of  the  Navy’s  Research  Chair  in  Naval  History; 
he  also  won  the  Jack  Bauer  Award  of  the  North 
American  Society  for  Oceanic  History.  Jonathan  Phillips 
(geography  and  planning)  received  the  1989  achieve¬ 
ment  award  for  new  scholars  at  the  Conference  of 
Southern  Graduate  Schools.  The  1989  alumni 
outstanding  undergraduate  teaching  awards  went  to 
Gerhard  Kalmus  (biology)  and  Gladys  White  (music); 
the  General  College  outstanding  advisor  awards  were 
presented  to  Theodore  R.  Ellis  III  (English)  and  Gary 
Faircloth  (theatre  arts). 

The  division  is  committed  to  promoting  student 
access  and  retention  through  a  range  of  academic  ser¬ 
vices.  Our  newly  established  mini-advising  center, 
staffed  by  retired  faculty,  has  received  recognition  in 
national  journals.  A  task  force  studied  academic  policies 
and  procedures  that  may  be  barriers  to  nontraditional 
students  at  ECU,  and  its  recommendations  are  now 
under  consideration  by  committees  of  the  Faculty 
Senate.  In  order  to  recruit  and  retain  gifted  students  in 
teacher  education,  ECU  has  committed  personnel  and 
resources  to  upgrade  the  Teaching  Fellows  Program.  A 
recent  review  by  the  N.C.  Teaching  Fellows  Commission 
rated  ECU’s  program  “commendable.” 

Our  students’  accomplishments  are  a  source  of 
pride.  Gillian  Ashley,  an  English  major  and  University 
Scholar,  won  first  place  in  the  $2,000  Sherwood  Ander¬ 
son  Foundation  Scholarship  Competition — the  prestig¬ 
ious  national  short-fiction  contest  for  undergraduates. 
Rebecca  Louise  Denson,  a  recent  chemistry  graduate 
participating  in  a  cooperative-education  internship  at 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  was  among  60 
students  from  U.S.  campuses  selected  as  “academic  all¬ 
stars”  by  USA  Today  in  January.  ECU’s  highest  student 
honor,  the  University  Award,  was  presented  to  Kelly 
Jones  (business)  and  Kathy  Darlene  Johnson  (educa¬ 
tion)  at  graduation  ceremonies  in  May. 


Health  Sciences 

The  Division  of  Health  Sciences  includes  the  Schools  of 
Allied  Health  Sciences,  Medicine,  and  Nursing;  the 
Health  Sciences  Library;  and  the  Centers  for  Health 
Sciences  Communications,  Biostatistics,  and  Health  Ser¬ 


vices  Research  and  Development.  Its  goals  include 
general  improvement  in  educational  standards  and  a  re¬ 
quirement  for  scholarship  on  the  part  of  all  faculty 
members.  Toward  those  ends,  research  resource  pro¬ 
grams  and  a  series  of  divisional  distinguished  lec¬ 
tureships  have  been  established.  Research  interests  have 
broadened  and  external  funding  has  increased  at  a 
gratifying  rate  throughout  the  division,  particularly 
within  the  School  of  Medicine. 

The  division  has  begun  developing  a  strategic  plan 
for  the  next  few  years.  Relationships  with  Pitt  County 
Memorial  Hospital  remain  excellent,  and  joint  initia¬ 
tives  between  the  hospital  and  the  medical  center  are 
proving  productive.  Of  particular  note  are  programs  to 
provide  greater  cooperation  between  the  School  of 
Nursing  and  the  hospital’s  nursing  service,  allowing  for 
mutual  expansion  and  strengthening  of  educational, 
research,  and  service  activities.  Close  collaboration  be¬ 
tween  clinical  departments  and  local  practitioners  has 
provided  the  basis  for  extremely  high  standards  of 
medical  care  in  the  region. 

The  School  of  Medicine  received  its  first  full  ac¬ 
creditation  for  a  seven-year  period,  and  the  occupational 
therapy  and  physical  therapy  programs  also  earned 
seven-year  accreditation.  We  also  received  authority  to 
plan  an  entry-level  physical  therapy  master’s  degree  pro¬ 
gram  and  authority  to  offer  a  cytotechnology  track  in 
clinical  laboratory  sciences.  In  May,  95  percent  of  our 
1989  nursing  graduates  passed  the  national  licensure 
examination. 

The  central  support  functions  of  the  division  have 
been  increased  by  strengthening  the  Center  for  Bio¬ 
statistics,  by  emphasizing  the  educational  importance  of 
the  Center  for  Health  Sciences  Communications,  and 
by  redefining  the  role  of  the  Center  for  Health  Services 
Research  and  Development.  Increased  support  for  the 
Department  of  Audiovisual  and  Informatics  in  the 
Health  Sciences  Library  has  bolstered  these  efforts. 

Organizational  changes  have  occurred  in  the  office 
of  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine,  and  the  School 
of  Nursing  has  been  structured  into  the  three  depart¬ 
ments:  adult  health  nursing,  parent-child  nursing,  and 
community  and  mental  health  nursing.  Within  the 
School  of  Medicine,  our  minority  enrollment  is  approx¬ 
imately  twice  the  national  average,  and  our  graduates 
choose  to  enter  the  practice  of  family  medicine  at  dou¬ 
ble  the  national  rate.  James  G.  Jones,  chairperson  of 
family  medicine,  was  elected  president  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Family  Physicians.  We  have  continued  our 
efforts  to  make  the  resources  of  the  medical  center  more 
available  to  community  health  providers  and  have 
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established  new  clinical  centers,  including  the  Leo  W. 
Jenkins  Cancer  Center  and  the  Diabetes  Center.  The 
growing  prestige  of  the  School  of  Medicine  was  also 
recognized  by  the  establishment  of  the  Alpha  Omega 
Alpha  chapter  in  the  school. 

Student  Affairs 

The  major  emphasis  for  the  Division  of  Student  Life  in 
1989-90  has  been  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of 
student  life  on  the  campus. 

As  a  result  of  concerns  about  the  physical  condi¬ 
tion  and  security  of  university  residence  halls,  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Resident  Life  was  reorgan¬ 
ized  into  the  Department  of  Housing  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Resident  Education.  A  director  of  resident 
education  has  been  employed,  and  the  responsibilities 
of  supervisory  staff  in  the  residence  halls  have  been 
refined.  To  improve  maintenance  and  repair  of  the 
residence  halls,  a  housing  maintenance  team  was 
established  to  complete  minor  repairs,  and  a  com¬ 
prehensive  facilities  audit  was  contracted  to  determine 
and  schedule  major  renovations  and  refurbishing. 

In  the  summer  of  1989,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
authorized  the  establishment  of  a  comprehensive 
university  food  service.  A  director  has  been  hired,  and  a 
new  food  service  company  is  scheduled  to  begin  opera¬ 
tions  on  August  1,  1990.  To  meet  the  need  for  more  ex¬ 
tensive  food  service  facilities,  plans  have  been  developed 
to  renovate  the  soda  shop  and  the  Croatan.  In  addition, 
we  have  requested  authorization  from  the  UNC  Board 
of  Governors  and  the  General  Assembly  to  construct  a 
new  dining  hall  in  the  College  Hill  area. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  strategic  planning,  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Student  Life  is  realigning  various  departments 
to  promote  greater  collaboration  within  the  division,  to 
assist  students  in  their  progression  within  the  university, 
to  direct  more  effort  to  the  development  of  student 
leadership,  and  to  coordinate  the  delivery  of  student 
services.  The  division  will  be  aligned  into  three  sec¬ 
tions:  student  services,  student  development,  and  stu¬ 
dent  activities. 


Business  Affairs 

The  Division  of  Business  Affairs,  responding  to 
management  initiatives  of  Vice  Chancellor  Richard 
Brown,  continued  to  build  upon  the  strong  foundation 


laid  by  retiring  Vice  Chancellor  C.  G.  Moore.  The  divi¬ 
sion’s  managerial  emphasis  has  been  on  developing 
greater  professional  credibility  through  training,  team¬ 
work,  and  the  application  of  modern  technology. 

Specific  goals  have  been  to  improve  the  division’s  ser¬ 
vice  orientation,  client  satisfaction,  and  internal 
cooperation. 

Microcomputers,  spreadsheets,  data  bases,  and 
electronic  mail  were  introduced  to  a  number  of 
business  affairs  departments,  enabling  sophisticated 
analysis  of  financial  information,  as  well  as  greater  staff 
productivity.  Broader  access  to  financial  information  was 
provided  to  all  levels  of  campus  management  in  a  more 
user-friendly  format.  A  financial  review  and  evaluation 
team  was  established  to  provide  a  concise  snapshot  of 
the  financial  condition  of  the  campus  on  a  monthly 
basis.  This  helped  us  manage  a  difficult  budget  period 
with  as  little  disruption  to  academic  programs  or  in¬ 
structional  quality  as  possible. 

Despite  several  key  vacancies  created  by  retirements 
and  resignations,  the  day-to-day  activities  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  continued  and  new  projects  were  initiated.  Utility 
conservation  efforts  became  of  paramount  importance 
in  the  effort  to  meet  budget  cuts.  An  “Employee  Guide 
to  Chemical  Safety”  was  completed  and  is  now 
available  for  distribution. 

Computing  and  telecommunications  functions 
were  combined  and  reorganized  to  achieve  greater 
synergy  between  the  two  technologies.  The  Computing 
Center  upgraded  its  mainframe  and  expanded  disk 
capacity  and  memory  to  meet  user  needs.  Student  com¬ 
puting  labs  were  expanded  with  additional  hardware 
and  software.  The  personnel  department  expanded  its 
training  and  preretirement  counseling  activities. 

The  Department  of  Public  Safety,  also  under  the 
leadership  of  a  new  director,  began  an  intensified  pro¬ 
gram  to  upgrade  professional  standards  and  expand  ser¬ 
vices.  Safety  for  the  campus  community  was  the 
primary  emphasis,  as  illustrated  by  additions  to  the 
“blue  light”  phone  system,  completion  of  a  number  of 
campus  security  surveys,  and  the  initiation  of  a  Crime 
Prevention  Committee  and  a  Victim  Advocacy  Program. 

Campus  beautification  has  continued  to  be  high 
on  the  agenda.  Many  smaller  buildings  and  houses  were 
restored  during  the  year.  The  sports  medicine  facility 
was  completed  and  occupied,  and  the  third  floor  of  the 
Brody  Building  addition  was  completed.  New  capital 
projects  were  initiated,  including  the  design- 
development  phase  of  the  Joyner  Library  addition,  the 
life  sciences  building,  and  the  radiation  oncology 
building.  A  major  campus  lighting  project  was 
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authorized  and  funded  by  the  Board  of  Governors  to 
improve  safety  on  campus. 

Development  and  Public  Affairs 

Total  giving  for  academic  purposes  during  1989-90 
reached  a  record  $2,878,000.  This  included  $1.9  million 
for  endowments  and  scholarship  programs.  Another 
$990,000  was  given  in  the  form  of  scientific  equipment 
for  instruction  and  research. 

With  $6.47  million  in  total  giving,  ECU  was 
ranked  second  in  the  nation  among  comprehensive 
universities  by  the  1988-89  Annual  Report  of  Gifts  to 
Higher  Education  compiled  by  the  Council  for  Finan¬ 
cial  Aid  to  Education.  The  university  has  consistently 
ranked  among  the  top  ten  in  this  category  for  the  past 
five  years. 

In  September,  the  ECU  Ambassadors  hosted  the 
Fifteenth  National  Conference  for  Student  Foundations 
and  Student  Alumni  Associations.  The  event  drew 
more  than  800  delegates  and  advisors  representing  150 
schools  from  across  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

In  a  joint  effort  with  the  Division  of  Student  Life, 
the  Parents  Association  was  formed.  Chaired  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  F.  Miles  III  of  Midlothian,  Va.,  the 
association  will  communicate  parents’  concerns  to  cam¬ 
pus  officials  and  help  sponsor  an  annual  fund-raising 
project. 

The  Regional  Development  Institute  completed  34 
projects  in  17  counties.  They  included  such  efforts  as 
funding  searches,  economic  impact  studies,  and 
revitalization  plans.  One  project  resulted  in  a  $125,000 
Community  Development  Work  Study  Program  grant, 
which  will  enable  the  institution  to  coordinate  place¬ 
ment  of  ECU  graduate  students  in  public  administra¬ 
tion  in  a  number  of  public  human-service  agencies. 

Athletics 

During  the  1989-90  year,  the  Department  of  Athletics 
established  a  Student-Athlete  Advisory  Council,  which 
will  serve  as  a  liaison  between  the  athletic  teams  and 
the  Office  of  Student  Development  in  the  development 
of  support  services  and  enrichment  programs  for 
student-athletes. 


The  department  also  established  an  Outstanding 
Scholar-Athlete  Award,  designed  to  be  the  most 
prestigious  award  presented  annually  to  a  male  and  a 
female  athlete.  The  award  recognizes  academic  achieve¬ 
ment  at  ECU,  qualities  of  leadership,  and  service  to  the 
university  and  community. 

The  football  team,  under  the  direction  of  first-year 
head  coach  Bill  Lewis,  finished  the  season  with  a  5-5-1 
record.  Women’s  basketball  reported  its  second  con¬ 
secutive  winning  season,  with  a  second-place  finish  in 
the  Colonial  Athletic  Association;  and  two  Lady  Pirates 
earned  places  on  the  All-CAA  first  team.  Men’s  basket¬ 
ball  saw  a  bright  future  with  two  players  named  to  the 
CAA’s  all-rookie  team  and  five  talented  players  signed 
for  next  season’s  squad.  ECU  claimed  CAA  titles  in 
baseball  and  golf,  the  third  title  in  four  years  for  each 
team. 

Conclusion 

Overall,  the  academic  year  1989-90  was  one  of  substan¬ 
tial  progress  and  public  recognition.  A  survey  of  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  published  in  the  Chronicle  of 
Higher  Education  cited  ECU  as  a  university  “on  the 
move.”  ECU  also  was  ranked  fifteenth  among  the  na¬ 
tion’s  best  southern  regional  universities  in  a  special 
report  on  “America’s  Best  Colleges”  compiled  and 
published  by  U.S.  News  and  World  Report.  A  dedicated 
faculty,  staff,  and  student  body — as  well  as  loyal  sup¬ 
port  from  alumni  and  friends — made  such  ac¬ 
complishments  possible  despite  difficult  budgetary 
restrictions. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  the  strategic  planning 
process  now  underway  will  position  us  well  to  respond 
to  the  new  University  of  North  Carolina  planning  effort 
and  reconsideration  of  institutional  missions. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Richard  R.  Eakin 
Chancellor 
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Jimmy  R.  Jenkins 

Chancellor 


Elizabeth  City  State  University,  on  the  eve  of  its  centen¬ 
nial  celebration  in  1991,  continues  to  make  significant 
progress  in  all  areas  of  its  operation.  The  driving  force 
behind  this  development  continues  to  be  the  success  of 
the  Academic  Development  Program.  Since  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  inception,  1,555  students  have  applied  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  ECSU  as  incentive  scholars.  As  of  June  30, 
1990,  we  had  accepted  1,324  such  students,  or  85  per¬ 
cent  of  those  who  had  applied. 

The  Academic  Development  Program  continues  to 
have  a  positive  impact  on  ECSU  and  the  surrounding 
community.  Over  the  past  three  years,  the  percentage  of 
our  enrolled  students  who  return  for  the  following  year 
has  risen  from  63  percent  to  75  percent.  Through  the 
required  community  service  component  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  our  incentive  scholars  have  contributed  over 
240,000  hours  of  service  with  an  estimated  value  of 
more  than  $2.3  million  to  various  community  agencies 
during  the  past  three  years.  The  Academic  Develop¬ 
ment  Program  is  truly  the  most  significant  tool 
available  to  the  university  in  implementing  its  mission. 


Trustees  and 


DMINISTRATION 


E.  V.  Wilkins  served  as  chairman  of  the  ECSU  Board  of 
Trustees,  Shirley  L.  Mays  of  Elizabeth  City  served  as  vice 
chairman,  and  Edna  G.  Randolph  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
served  as  secretary.  Other  members  of  the  board  were 
Mauvice  W.  Brett  of  Ahoskie;  William  T.  Davis  of 
Elizabeth  City;  David  C.  Freeman  of  Elizabeth  City; 
Cicero  M.  Green,  Jr.,  of  Durham;  Joseph  L.  Harrington 
of  Lewiston /Woodville;  John  S.  Morrison  of  Elizabeth 
City;  William  D.  Rich  of  Elizabeth  City;  J.  Fred  Riley 
of  Elizabeth  City;  Arthur  E.  Teele  of  Miami,  FI.;  and 
Karen  P.  Richardson  of  Portsmouth,  Va. 


Academic  Affairs 

The  1989-90  academic  year  has  been  a  period  of  con¬ 
tinuing  progress  in  the  Division  of  Academic  Affairs. 
Activities  and  accomplishments  within  the  division 
include: 

•  On  May  6,  ECSU  awarded  167  baccalaureate  degrees. 
Twelve  of  the  degree  recipients  were  Honors  Program 
graduates. 
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•  Enrollment  in  fall  1989  was  1,694,  the  highest  since 
1°74.  Two  hundred  forty-five  incentive  scholars  were 
admitted  during  the  academic  year,  including  enter¬ 
ing  freshmen  and  transfer  students.  The  percentage 
of  new  freshmen  graduating  in  the  top  40  percent  of 
their  high-school  classes  increased  from  23  percent  in 
1979  to  53  percent  in  1989.  a  30-point  jump  over  the 
decade. 

•  The  Weekend  College  Program  continues  to  prosper. 
The  program,  which  started  in  1986  with  nine 
courses,  now  offers  22.  Education  majors  in  the 
weekend  program  had  a  95  percent  passing  rate  on 
Core  Batteries  I  and  II  of  the  National  Teacher 
Examination. 

•  Our  self-study,  in  preparation  for  a  1991  re¬ 
accreditation  visit  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Schools  (SACS),  is  on  schedule. 

•  ECSU  is  one  of  11  institutions  participating  in  a 
project  funded  by  $705,000  from  the  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion  on  “Increasing  the  Nontraditional  Pool  of 
Minority  Teachers.”  For  its  part  ECSU,  along  with 
North  Carolina  Wesleyan  and  Winston-Salem  State 
University,  will  recruit  prospective  teachers  from 
minority  teacher  assistants  currently  working  in 
northeastern  North  Carolina.  ECSU’s  Upward  Bound 
program  also  was  awarded  multiyear  funding  of 
$180,000. 

•  The  U.S.  Army  awarded  18  ROTC  scholarships  to  EC¬ 
SU  students  enrolled  for  the  school  years  1988-89  and 
1989-90.  These  scholarships,  with  a  total  value  of 
$65,708,  rank  ECSU’s  program  number  one  among 
the  nation’s  seven  historically  black  college  extension 
centers. 

•  The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  offered  a  four-week  sum¬ 
mer  internship  for  eight  ECSU  education  majors.  Ten 
ECSU  juniors  participated  in  an  intensive  summer- 
study  program  financed  by  a  grant  from  the  Office  of 
Naval  Research. 

•  Our  Model  Summer  Student  Teaching  Program  coor¬ 
dinated  a  statewide  conference  on  “Reflectivity  in 
Teacher  Preparation — A  Collaborative  Approach.” 
More  than  260  students  have  attended  ten  SAT 
workshops  presented  by  the  Center  for  the  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  Teachers. 

•  Three  ECSU  students  participated  in  a  summer 
undergraduate  research  program  at  UNC  Asheville. 

•  Grants  were  received  from  the  following  agencies: 
$43,000  from  the  National  Science  Foundation  for  a 
joint  program  in  marine,  earth,  and  environmental 


science  with  UNC-Chapel  Hill;  $44,023  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Education  for  computer-based  instruc¬ 
tion  in  calculus;  and  $16,000  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  a  station  to  process  satellite 
imagery  tapes. 

•  ECSU’s  Educational  Warranty  and  its  implications  for 
the  1990s  were  discussed  during  an  educational  forum 
in  Raleigh.  A  program  on  our  minority  recruitment 
plan  was  presented  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

•  George  F.  Edmonds  (mathematics  and  computer 
science)  was  featured  in  the  August  2  issue  of  the 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  as  one  of  four  blacks 
in  the  U.S.  who  earned  Ph.D.’s  in  mathematics  during 
1987-1989. 

•  The  Industrial  Arts  and  Technology  Department  was 
accredited  by  the  National  Association  of  Industrial 
Technology. 


Student  Affairs 

The  wide  array  of  student  clubs  and  organizations  at 
ECSU  offered  extracurricular  activities  ranging  from 
mountain  climbing  with  the  Geology  Club  to  collect¬ 
ing  highway  litter  through  Alpha  Phi  Alpha’s  participa¬ 
tion  in  North  Carolina’s  Adopt-a-Highway  Program. 

The  university  once  again  cosponsored  the  10th  annual 
Multiple  Sclerosis  150K  Tour  for  Cure  biking  event. 

Over  400  cyclists  pedaled  from  Virginia  Beach  to 
Elizabeth  City  and  back  again  to  raise  more  than 
$120,000. 

The  average  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  score  of 
entering  freshmen  was  729,  up  from  710  last  fall.  This 
is  true  testimony  of  the  effectiveness  of  our  SAT 
workshops  for  high  school  students  and  public  school 
teachers  and  counselors.  Nearly  1,000  high  school 
students  and  school  personnel  participated  in  ECSU- 
sponsored  workshops  this  year. 

The  university  continued  efforts  to  diversify  our 
student  body.  More  than  21  percent  of  the  students 
who  enrolled  on  our  campus  last  fall  were  white. 

The  Student  Health  Center  conducted  several  im¬ 
portant  activities,  including  successful  semiannual 
blood  drives.  Student  health  staff  members  and  other 
professionals  in  the  Student  Affairs  Division  made 
presentations  on  alcohol/drug  use  and  abuse  and  com¬ 
municable  diseases.  Special  sessions  were  held  on  Ac¬ 
quired  Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome  (AIDS)  and 
Human  Immunodeficiency  Virus  (HIV). 
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The  Counseling  Center’s  Freshman  Orientation 
Program  continued  to  improve  upon  its  impressive 
record.  Nearly  97  percent  of  the  potential  students  who 
attended  one  of  three  summer  orientation  programs 
enrolled  as  freshmen,  up  from  95  percent  last  year. 


Business  Affairs 

With  the  installation  of  debt  service  software,  our 
Business  and  Finance  accounting  system  is  now  com¬ 
pletely  computerized.  This  change  has  greatly  improved 
speed  and  efficiency  within  the  accounting  office.  We 
have  also  installed  computer  software  that  will  help 
improve  preventive  maintenance  and  inventory  control 
within  the  Physical  Plant. 

During  this  fiscal  year  five  capital  improvement 
projects  totaling  $6,348,432  were  completed.  They 
ranged  from  the  construction  of  a  new  50,000-square- 
foot  science  complex  and  planetarium  to  roof 
replacements  for  two  dormitories.  Projects  still  under¬ 
way  total  $5.3  million. 


Development  and  Public  Affairs 

Business  contributions  to  ECSU  increased  to  $47,989, 
compared  with  $42,088  in  1988-89-  Our  Centennial 
Campaign  has  received  approximately  $104,000  from 
alumni  and  friends.  We  have  contracted  with  Goettler 
Associates,  Inc.  to  provide  fund-raising  support  for  the 
campaign. 

Faculty  and  staff  continue  to  be  actively  involved 
in  developing  grant  proposals.  Of  the  25  proposals  sub¬ 
mitted  in  1989-90  totaling  $9,886,611,  eight  have  been 
awarded  to  date,  with  a  cumulative  value  of  $1,213,624. 
Funding  from  federal  Title  III  funds  of  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  accounted  for  $810,919  of  the  total. 

The  Center  for  Rural  and  Coastal  Living  received  a 
$50,000  administrative  support  grant  from  the  Z.  Smith 
Reynolds  Foundation. 

Our  Community  Assistance  Project  was  one  of  41 
programs  federally  funded  to  provide  education  and 
technical  assistance  to  small  rural  communities.  The 
U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
committed  $72,500  to  the  project. 


The  Small  Business  and  Technology  Department 
Center  cosponsored  the  Second  Annual  Aquaculture 
Conference  in  Greenville,  which  attracted  more  than 
300  participants.  Planning  for  the  third  annual  con¬ 
ference,  to  be  held  in  Raleigh,  is  already  well  underway. 
The  center  also  cosponsored  the  1990  Tourism  Con¬ 
ference.  One  major  statewide  activity  for  the  center  was 
planning  and  cosponsoring  the  North  Carolina/African 
Trade  Conference  held  in  March.  Seventeen  African 
diplomats  and  more  than  1,000  business  and  civic 
leaders  participated  in  the  four-day  conference. 

In  continuing  our  SAT  Workshop  Series,  the 
Office  of  Public  School  Relations  coordinated  11 
workshops  during  the  1989-90  academic  year  serving 
345  students.  It  also  conducted  seven  SAT  workshop 
training  sessions  for  public  school  personnel  to  help 
them  develop  and  implement  programs  in  their 
districts  and  presented  similar  programs  for  public 
school  counselors  at  eight  university  locations 
throughout  the  state. 

ECSU  Ambassadors  to  the  Public  Schools  partici¬ 
pated  in  ten  off-campus  presentations  and  15 
on-campus  activities.  Our  24  ambassadors  had  an 
average  grade  point  average  of  3.3. 

Conclusion 

Elizabeth  City  State  University  is  extremely  fortunate  to 
have  the  continued  support  of  the  president,  his  staff, 
and  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors.  I  also  wish  to 
express  appreciation  to  ECSU’s  Board  of  Trustees, 
administration,  faculty,  students,  and  alumni  for  their 
efforts  on  behalf  of  this  university.  Each  entity,  in  its 
own  way,  has  contributed  to  ECSU’s  many  successes.  I 
wish  to  thank  each  of  you  for  having  faith  in  this  in¬ 
stitution’s  ability  to  achieve  its  mission. 

Respectfully  submitted 

O^Q2 — 

Jimmy  R.  Jenkins 
Chancellor 
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Fayetteville  State  University  entered  the  second  year  of 
its  New  Era  of  Excellence  with  the  renewed  conviction 
that  our  Academic  Development  Plan  is  having  the 
desired  effects  and  that  the  results  will  be  long  lasting. 
The  plan  has  already  led  to  new  levels  of  excellence  in 
student  performance,  institutional  accountability, 
public  service,  and  social  responsibility.  The  principal 
aims  of  the  plan  are  to  increase  the  size  and  quality  of 
the  student  body,  without  abandoning  the  traditional 
commitment  to  those  who  require  extra  assistance,  and 
to  improve  retention  and  graduation  rates.  In  fall  1989, 
FSU  improved  in  all  academic  categories,  and  set  new 
highs  in  the  percentage  of  improvement  in  most  of 
them. 

The  new  plan  also  calls  for  significant  increases  in 
our  public  service  activities.  Some  540  separate  public 
service  activities  were  conducted  during  the  year, 
primarily  in  the  form  of  educational  assistance  to  public 
schools,  churches,  civic  clubs,  and  other  community 
and  state  organizations.  In  particular,  the  number  of 
workshops  on  test  taking  and  tutor/mentor  programs 
for  students  in  elementary  and  middle  schools  was  in¬ 
creased,  with  measurable  academic  improvements  by 
participating  students. 

In  keeping  with  our  commitment  to  accountability 
in  reaching  publicly  stated  objectives,  FSU  has  begun  a 
comprehensive  evaluation  and  review  of  our  academic 
programs  that  will  begin  with  mathematics  and 
English,  but  which  eventually  will  include  every  subject 
area.  Our  goal  is  to  improve  instructional  effectiveness 
and  student  performance. 

The  newly  implemented  University  College,  the 
cornerstone  of  the  three  major  academic  divisions,  was 
further  strengthened  during  the  year.  The  first  group  of 
students  took  our  new  rising-junior  examination  as  part 
of  our  effort  to  assess  FSU’s  performance  in  lower- 
division  courses.  A  total  commitment  to  the  “value- 
added”  concept  permeated  all  our  planning  efforts  and 
led  to  a  letter  from  the  Southern  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Schools  (SACS)  that  noted  that  “unfortunate¬ 
ly,”  most  institutions  fail  to  make  such  extensive 
connections  among  assessments,  evaluation  of  results, 
and  use  of  results  to  make  improvements  in  instruc¬ 
tional  programs. 

The  real  highlight  of  the  academic  year  was  our 
participation  in  the  bicentennial  observance  of  North 
Carolina’s  ratification  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  the 
chartering  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Bicentennial  Issues  Forum,  held  on  the  FSU  campus, 
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was  televised  statewide  by  the  UNC  Center  for  Public 
Television.  A  joint  venture  with  UNC-Chapel  Hill,  the 
forum  featured  Tom  Wicker,  Maya  Angelou,  James 
Woodward,  William  Friday,  Sandra  D.  Rogers,  and 
myself  as  panelists.  UNC-Chapel  Hill  Chancellor  Paul 
Hardin  was  moderator.  The  discussion  centered  around 
the  imperatives  of  an  educated  citizenry  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  liberties  outlined  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Trustees  and  Administration 

The  FSU  Board  of  Trustees  for  1989-90  included 
Ashton  Fox  of  Fayetteville,  chair;  Jesse  Williams  of 
Fayetteville,  vice  chair;  Hector  McEachern  of  Winston- 
Salem,  secretary;  M.  Grant  Batey  of  Raleigh;  Laurens 
Bondshu  of  Fayetteville;  John  Enoch  of  Burlington; 
Robert  Griffin  of  Greenville;  Leonard  Hedgepeth  of 
Fayetteville;  LaGray  Hines-Spencer  of  Fayetteville; 
Dickson  McLean,  Jr.,  of  Lumberton;  James  Patterson  of 
High  Point;  Bruce  Pulliam  of  Fayetteville;  and  Beverly 
Hicks  (ex  officio),  president  of  the  Student  Government 
Association.  Mr.  Batey  resigned  from  the  board  on 
June  30. 

Academic  Affairs 

The  number  of  FSU  freshmen  rose  23. 2  percent  over 
fall  1988,  from  435  to  537 — the  second  highest  jump 
in  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Overall  enrollment 
grew  by  11.3  percent,  from  2,727  to  a  record  3,034.  FSU 
posted  the  highest  percentage  gain  of  any  UNC  cam¬ 
pus.  Black  enrollment  increased  from  1,908  in  fall  1988 
to  2,067  in  fall  1989,  a  gain  of  8.3  percent.  Our  white 
enrollment  rose  19  percent,  from  738  to  880.  White 
students  now  represent  29  percent  of  the  student  body, 
the  highest  minority  presence  in  the  University  system. 

More  significant  were  improvements  in  student 
retention.  Only  55  percent  of  the  freshman  who 
entered  FSU  in  fall  1987  returned  for  their  sophomore 
year;  however,  the  rate  for  the  1988  entering  class  rose 
to  70  percent. 

Another  welcome  change  during  1989-90  was  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  new  students  who  were 
academically  well-prepared.  We  took  no  students  with 
SAT  scores  below  500  (vs.  18.4  percent  in  1987),  and 
the  number  with  SAT  scores  above  800  increased  from 
40  to  110  during  the  same  time  frame.  FSU’s  SAT  gain 
in  fall  1989  was  the  second  highest  among  the  16  UNC 
campuses. 


Academic  scholarships  were  granted  to  55  talented 
students  in  fall  1989,  and  94  percent  of  them  com¬ 
pleted  their  first  year  with  grade  point  averages  above 
3.0. 

Student  yield,  the  number  of  students  who  enroll 
from  among  those  admitted,  increased  significantly 
during  the  academic  year.  This  year,  61  percent  of  the 
admitted  first-time  freshmen  and  transfers  enrolled,  a 
14  percent  jump  over  1988. 

Graduate  enrollment  rose  a  dramatic  32  percent, 
from  417  in  fall  1988  to  550  in  fall  1989.  This  was  due 
in  large  part  to  our  gain  in  white  graduate  students.  In 
fall  1988,  83  white  graduate  students  applied  for  ad¬ 
mission.  In  fall  1989,  applications  increased  143  percent 
to  202,  and  enrollment  rose  nearly  98  percent  to  164. 
Nearly  60  percent  of  all  graduate  students  in  1989-90 
were  white. 

Our  greater  involvement  in  the  local  community 
has  led  to  an  increase  in  local-student  enrollment — with 
a  jump  of  27  percent  from  Cumberland  County  alone 
and  increases  of  more  than  10  percent  from  adjacent 
counties.  We  saw  a  50  percent  increase  in  the  number 
of  states  represented  among  our  student  body  and  a  7.3 
percent  growth  in  the  number  of  North  Carolina  coun¬ 
ties  represented. 

In  preparation  for  a  growing  number  of  better 
qualified  students,  FSU  initiated  an  Honors  Program 
last  fall  that  will  provide  an  enriched  academic  pro¬ 
gram,  extensive  readings  in  the  classics,  and  a  series  of 
seminars  based  on  the  theme,  “Great  Ideas.” 

In  the  School  of  Business  and  Economics,  the 
MBA  program  continued  to  grow,  showing  a  64  percent 
increase  in  enrollment  this  academic  year.  A  team  of 
MBA  students  placed  second  among  13  university  teams 
in  a  statewide  competition.  An  undergraduate  team — 
Students  in  Free  Enterprise — won  first  place  in  nation¬ 
wide  competition  to  “Halt  the  Deficit”  and  advanced 
to  international  competition.  The  School  of  Business 
was  awarded  more  than  $55,000  from  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  to  prepare  minority  students  for 
graduate  studies. 

Undergraduate  degrees  conferred  by  the  School  of 
Education  increased  by  60  percent,  from  32  last  year  to 
52  this  year.  A  successful  program  for  Accelerated 
Teaching  Opportunities  in  Mathematics  and  Science  has 
been  expanded  to  include  all  teaching  areas  and  has 
been  renamed  Teaching  Career  Opportunities  for 
Transitioning  Soldiers.  The  Ford  Foundation  granted 
$200,000  to  FSU  in  collaboration  with  Pembroke  State 
to  be  used  for  increased  recruitment  of  minority 
teachers. 
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Enrollment  at  the  Fort  Bragg  Satellite  campus  rose 
some  50  percent,  from  609  last  year  to  nearly  790  this 
year. 

The  Mathematics  and  Science  Education  Center 
received  more  than  $244,000  to  support  programs  for 
students  and  teachers  in  colleges  and  public  schools. 

FSl'  also  was  authorized  to  begin  a  Precollege  Program 
in  Mathematics  and  Science  for  Minorities  and  Women. 

New  master’s  degree  programs  were  implemented 
in  mathematics  and  psychology,  and  a  master  of  arts  in 
teaching  mathematics  was  added  during  the  year.  Plan¬ 
ning  is  nearly  complete  for  new  master’s  degree  pro¬ 
grams  in  English,  political  science,  and  sociology,  all  of 
which  will  include  the  master  of  arts  in  teaching.  When 
these  programs  are  added,  they  will  complete  the  slate 
of  master’s  degree  programs  authorized  to  bring  FSU  to 
full  graduate-level,  regional  university  status. 

Faculty  research  efforts  will  be  bolstered  by  a 
$974,000  grant  to  our  National  Institutes  of  Health- 
sponsored  Biomedical  Research  Enrichment  Program 
and  by  $836,000  for  our  Title  III  projects. 

Planning  continued  for  accreditation  reviews  by 
the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools, 
scheduled  for  spring  1991,  and  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Instruction,  scheduled  for  October 
1990. 

Kwaku  Twumasi-Ankrah,  associate  professor  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  received  a  Fulbright 
Scholarship  assignment  at  the  University  of  Cape  Coast 
in  Ghana  for  1990-91-  David  Boger,  professor  in  the 
School  of  Education,  received  a  grant  in  chemistry 
education.  Wynton  Hadley,  associate  professor  in  the 
School  of  Education,  was  selected  University  Teacher  of 
the  Year. 

Student  Affairs 

The  Division  of  Student  Affairs  continued  its  efforts  to 
help  students  meet  the  new  standards  in  our  instruc¬ 
tional  programs.  Our  first  summer  orientation  for  new 
students  attracted  more  than  900  students  and  family 
members.  Evaluations  were  very  positive. 

The  Counseling  Center  provided  personal,  social, 
psychological,  drug  and  alcohol,  wellness,  and  academic 
counseling.  The  number  of  students  served  during 
March  through  May  more  than  tripled  over  the  same 
period  last  year.  Funds  provided  by  the  Fund  for  the 
Improvement  of  Post-Secondary  Education  have  allowed 
us  to  hire  a  full-time  drug  counselor  and  to  continue 
our  Wellness  Program  for  a  fourth  year. 


The  division  conducted  a  leadership  skills  con¬ 
ference  for  students  active  in  student  government  and 
other  student  leadership  positions. 

Business  Affairs 

Our  audit  for  1988-89  showed  continued  improvement 
in  our  record  keeping  and  financial  management. 

The  new  School  of  Business  and  Economics  is 
nearing  completion,  and  we  expect  classes  to  be  held  in 
the  building  this  fall.  The  design  for  the  Health, 
Physical  Education,  and  Recreation  Complex  has  been 
completed,  and  we  hope  to  receive  bids  for  construction 
early  this  fall. 

Development  and  Public  Affairs 

The  Division  of  University  Advancement  coordinated 
activities  among  the  university’s  various  constituencies 
to  ensure  sound  educational  planning,  quality  publici¬ 
ty,  comprehensive  and  effective  fund-raising,  and  the 
development  of  a  more  active  alumni  association. 

We  continue  to  emphasize  efforts  to  improve  FSU’s 
image  by  increasing  the  public’s  understanding  of  our 
current  level  of  educational  quality  and  by  keeping 
local  communities  abreast  of  our  significant  progress, 
thereby  generating  greater  political  and  financial 
support. 

Alumni  giving  nearly  doubled  in  1990;  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Alumni  Association  increased  by  27  percent; 
and  six  new  alumni  chapters  were  established. 

FSU’s  public  radio  station,  WFSS,  increased  services 
to  the  surrounding  13-county  area.  The  station  con¬ 
tinues  to  provide  news  and  information  to  the  blind 
through  the  Southeastern  North  Carolina  Reading  Ser¬ 
vice.  Because  of  increased  listener  interest  in  weekend 
program  offerings,  WFSS  moved  to  24-hour  program¬ 
ming  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays.  The  public  showed  its 
appreciation  for  the  station  by  nearly  doubling  its 
financial  support  during  a  fund-raising  campaign. 

The  division,  in  conjunction  with  the  FSU  Founda¬ 
tion,  employed  Ketchum,  Inc.  to  conduct  a  feasibility 
study  of  FSU’s  fund-raising  potential.  The  report  was 
favorable,  and  the  foundation  is  completing  plans  for 
FSU’s  first  major  fund-raising  effort. 

The  newly  formed  FSU  Retirees  Club  awarded 
academic  scholarships  to  four  fall  1990  entering 
freshmen,  all  of  whom  were  from  Cumberland  County 
high  schools. 
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Athletics 

Student-athletes  continued  to  excel  academically  and 
athletically.  Phillip  Hart  had  the  highest  grade  point 
average  (3  28)  of  all  basketball  players  in  the 
14-member  CIAA  Athletic  Conference.  Beverly  Hicks 
and  Roger  Pilgrim  were  honored  as  the  senior  athletes 
with  the  highest  grade  point  averages,  3.4  and  3.2, 
respectively.  Ms.  Hicks  and  Mr.  Hart  received  the 
Chancellor’s  Scholar-Athlete  Award. 

Three  football  players — Andre  Bowden,  Terrance 
Hall,  and  Russell  Rhames — participated  in  the  1990 
Freedom  Bowl  in  Houston.  Mr.  Rhames  and  Mr.  Hall 
were  also  honored  as  All-CIAA  athletes. 

Shelia  Seward  earned  All-CIAA  honors  in  both 
volleyball  and  basketball,  was  the  leading  rebounder  in 
NCAA  Division  II  basketball,  and  was  honored  as  a 
Black  College  All-American.  Darrell  Armstrong  was  the 
1990  CIAA  and  ACC  All-Comers  Slam  Dunk  Cham¬ 
pion.  He  donated  his  $1,000  prize  to  the  Athletic 
Department.  Tim  Dukes  and  Glen  Warfel  were  named 
to  the  All-CIAA  golf  team. 

The  public  was  able  to  watch  the  Broncos  on 
television  for  the  first  time  on  WKFT-TV  40.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  Telecommunications  Center  produced  “Bronco 
Basketball,”  featuring  Coach  Jeff  Capel,  which  aired  for 
eight  weeks  on  WKFT-TV  40  and  WRAL-TV  5. 


Conclusion 

The  heart  of  any  educational  enterprise  is  the  student 
body.  Their  academic  accomplishments  will  determine 
the  image  and  viability  of  FSU.  Even  as  we  continuously 
increase  our  attention  to  our  students,  we  also  realize 
that  demands  for  even  higher  levels  of  academic  quality 
and  productivity,  changes  in  graduation  requirements, 
and  new  public  attitudes  about  accountability  in  higher 
education — all  at  a  time  of  serious  budgetary  con¬ 
straints — will  require  more  effective  management  of 
scarce  resources  and  higher  levels  of  performance  by  all 
personnel.  We  commit  ourselves  to  the  task  of  pro¬ 
viding  higher  quality  educational  services,  maintaining 
the  integrity  of  the  educational  enterprise,  and  re¬ 
affirming  our  commitment  to  the  broad  spectrum  of 
students  we  serve.  We  welcome  the  challenges  ahead. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Chancellor 
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As  the  21st  century  rapidly  approaches,  North  Carolina 
A&T  State  University  is  acutely  aware  that  this  nation 
has  entered  a  new  era  of  global  competitiveness.  In  that 
regard,  our  updated  vision  statement  and  the  April 
visit  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Schools  (SACS)  reaffirmation  team  reflected  ways  in 
which  A&T  is  responding  to  meet  this  important 
societal  challenge. 

For  nearly  two  years,  our  faculty  and  staff  labored 
to  prepare  for  the  arrival  of  the  SACS  reaffirmation 
team.  This  preparation  process  paid  rich  dividends  and 
represented  for  the  university  family  a  time  of 
strengthening,  a  time  of  pulling  together  as  a  team,  a 
time  of  self-reflection  and  insight,  and  a  time  for 
building  upon  today’s  programs  for  tomorrow’s  future. 

Self-study  director  Robert  Davis  and  Steering 
Committee  coordinator  Etta  Gravely  worked  diligently 
throughout  the  process,  supported  by  the  faculty,  staff, 
student  body,  alumni,  and  Board  of  Trustees.  Our 
responses  to  this  important  period  of  evaluation  con¬ 
tinue  through  better  teaching,  research,  and  public  ser¬ 
vice,  in  keeping  with  A&T’s  historic  mission  as  a 
land-grant  institution. 

A&T’s  vision  statement  keenly  reflects  many  of  the 
major  challenges  facing  corporate  America — human 
resources  development,  advanced  technology  develop¬ 
ment,  and  advanced  technology  transfer;  we  have  posi¬ 
tioned  ourselves  well  to  assist  in  meeting  these 
challenges. 

This  report  documents  some  of  the  magnificent 
progress  the  university  has  made  in  enrollment  growth, 
program  and  curriculum  development,  research,  and 
service  to  mankind.  As  the  flagship  historically  black 
university  in  North  Carolina  and  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  nation,  A&T  has  continued  to  ready  itself  to  assist 
this  nation  in  re-establishing  its  premier  economic  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  world  economy. 

Trustees  and  Administration 

The  university’s  Board  of  Trustees,  under  the  superb 
leadership  of  its  chairman,  Maj.  General  Charles  D. 
Bussey,  played  a  major  supportive  role  in  ensuring  that 
A&T  remained  on  a  course  of  excellence.  Other  officers 
were  Larry  Sitton,  vice  chairman,  and  Priscilla  Taylor, 
secretary.  In  June,  Dr.  Taylor  was  elected  to  the  UNC 
Board  of  Governors. 
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Major  agenda  items  included  editing  of  the 
university’s  vision  statement,  finalizing  plans  for  the 
SACS  visitation,  and  completing  plans  for  our  centen¬ 
nial  celebration  and  fund-raising  campaign.  David 
Miller,  president  of  the  Student  Government  Associa¬ 
tion,  served  as  an  ex  officio  member.  Donald  B.  Lowe 
and  Otis  E.  Tillman  retired  from  the  board. 

The  year  was  a  busy  one  for  Administrative  Affairs. 
Construction  of  the  new  library  is  now  85  percent  com¬ 
plete.  In  February,  the  Board  of  Trustees  agreed  to 
name  the  new  facility  in  memory  of  the  late  university 
president,  F.  D.  Bluford. 

The  university  was  in  the  third  year  of  a  five-year 
Title  Ill-funded  project  to  establish  a  broadband  net¬ 
work  system.  The  program  has  received  funding  total¬ 
ing  $419,096.  During  1989-90,  A&T  received  Title  III 
funding  totaling  $1,032,306  for  17  activities. 

The  Administrative  Affairs  Division  completed  its 
internal  strategic  long-range  plan  for  the  next  five  years. 

The  Computer  Center  reorganized  to  improve  user 
access,  and  separate  computer  centers  were  established 
for  developmental  testing  and  production  processing. 
Macintosh  computer  laboratories  were  established  in 
Merrick  and  Gibbs  Halls  for  student  and  faculty  use. 

We  successfully  used  the  computerized  Student  Infor¬ 
mation  System  during  fall  and  spring  registrations,  and 
the  number  of  faculty  researchers  using  computing 
resources  increased  significantly. 

“AggieNet,”  a  campus  computer  network,  was  in¬ 
stalled,  and  electronic  mail  and  Bitnet  were  made 
available  to  students  and  faculty.  On-site  training  ses¬ 
sions  for  new  software  were  conducted  for  the  Com¬ 
puter  Center’s  staff  and  administrative  users. 

The  Office  of  Institutional  Research  and  Planning 
supplied  data  and  generated  reports  for  the  university’s 
self-study  report.  In  the  Office  of  the  Internal  Auditor, 
a  university  financial  self-assessment  for  the  five-year 
period  ending  June  30,  1987,  was  completed.  Six 
priority-request  audits  were  completed. 

The  Office  of  Salary  Administration  began  micro¬ 
forming  historical  records  to  minimize  storage  needs 
and  continued  to  computerize  records  to  improve 
operational  efficiency. 

Academic  Affairs 

Completion  of  the  self-study  and  the  SACS  review 
dominated  the  Division  of  Academic  Affairs’  efforts  to 
achieve  greater  efficiency  in  administration  and  opera¬ 


tions.  The  self-study  process  required  each  academic 
and  administrative  unit  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
review  of  its  educational  programs,  policies,  and  pro¬ 
cedures  and  to  present  the  results  in  a  written  report. 
Concurrently,  15  principal  committees  reviewed  each 
component  of  the  university  in  relation  to  SACS 
criteria. 

Committee  reports  were  presented  at  a  series  of 
open  forums  to  share  findings,  recommendations,  and 
suggestions  and  to  encourage  university-wide  input. 
Revised  reports  were  then  presented  to  the  Steering 
Committee  for  review,  comment,  and  subsequent 
approval. 

We  continued  our  efforts  to  maintain  high-quality 
educational  programs.  In  the  area  of  curriculum 
development,  we  were  greatly  assisted  by  a  $1. 5-million 
equipment  grant  from  AT&T  to  the  School  of  Engineer¬ 
ing.  Another  milestone  was  a  $360,000  grant  from  the 
William  Penn  Foundation  of  Philadelphia  to  bolster 
our  efforts  to  encourage  more  blacks  to  pursue 
undergraduate  and  graduate  degrees  in  mathematics, 
science,  and  engineering. 

The  past  year  was  an  eventful  one  for  the  Office  of 
Admissions  and  the  Enrollment  Management  Office,  as 
they  sought  to  identify,  recruit,  and  retain  qualified 
students  in  a  time  of  growing  competition.  Recruitment 
activities  were  supplemented  through  19  special  recruit¬ 
ment  luncheons  and/or  receptions  throughout  the  state. 

The  university  awarded  a  total  of  907  degrees  dur¬ 
ing  the  academic  year.  The  181  honor  graduates  cited  at 
commencement  included  three  seniors  with  perfect  4.0 
grade  point  averages.  They  were  Cynthia  Althea 
Williams  of  Portsmouth,  Va.  (accounting),  Gary  Ray 
McIntyre  of  Gibsonville  (electronics  and  computer 
technology),  and  Dana  L.  Tilley  of  Graham  (electrical 
engineering).  A  total  of  46  students  were  commissioned 
as  second  lieutenants  in  the  U.S.  Army  and  14  were 
commissioned  as  second  lieutenants  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  through  our  ROTC  programs. 

The  Office  of  Freshman  Advisement  and  the 
Learning  Assistance  Center  continued  efforts  to  reduce 
the  attrition  rate  among  freshmen  through  improved 
monitoring  and  tracking,  advising,  tutoring  and  sup¬ 
port  services,  and  curriculum  development.  A  major 
accomplishment  was  the  establishment  of  the  Academic 
Monitoring  Program  for  Student  Athletes,  led  by  Laura 
McMillan  with  assistance  from  Business  School  professor 
Michael  Simmons.  As  a  result  of  such  efforts,  the 
percentage  of  students  passing  Basic  Writing  099  and 
Basic  Reading  098  increased. 
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A&T  employed  a  total  of  443  faculty  members, 

60  percent  of  whom  held  terminal  degrees.  Twenty- 
three  full-time  faculty  members  with  terminal  degrees 
joined  the  faculty  in  1989-90. 

Three  faculty  members  received  UNC  Board  of 
Governors  Doctoral  Assignment  Program  Awards: 
Shearon  Brown  (math/computer  science)  to  study  at 
Duke  University;  Guy  Loftin  (electronic  &  computer 
technology)  to  study  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute; 
and  Ida  Robinson  (accounting)  to  study  at  Oklahoma 
State  University'.  In  addition,  15  received  faculty 
development  grants,  and  190  participated  in  the 
Tuition  Waiver  Program. 

The  faculty  received  a  total  of  $15.2  million  in  ex¬ 
ternal  funding.  Faculty  garnered  $8  million  for  research, 
$859,000  for  special  projects,  and  $6.1  million  for 
development  projects.  A&T  ranks  third  in  the 
16-campus  University  in  the  amount  of  research  funds 
generated  annually. 

The  Sixteenth  Annual  Extramural  Funding  Sym¬ 
posium,  held  in  December  in  the  Ronald  E.  McNair 
engineering  facility,  attracted  82  A&T  faculty,  ad¬ 
ministrators,  and  staff  and  40  participants  from  area 
colleges  and  universities.  Thirty-one  resource  persons 
attended,  representing  20  federal  and  state  agencies. 

Student  Affairs 

The  Division  of  Student  Affairs  provides  programs  and 
services  that  complement  the  academic  mission  of  the 
university  and  contribute  to  the  intellectual,  social, 
moral,  cultural,  and  physical  development  of  students. 

It  was  reported  informally  that  the  division  did  an 
outstanding  job  during  the  SACS  reaccreditation  visit. 
The  SACS  representative  was  impressed  with  the 
delivery  of  programs  and  services  and  with  the  staffs 
positive  attitudes.  The  Division  received  no  recommen¬ 
dations  for  the  evaluation  period  and  only  a  few 
suggestions. 

Business  Affairs 

The  Division  of  Business  and  Finance  played  an 
integral  role  in  our  preparation  for  the  SACS  visitation 
and  prepared  14  unit  reports.  The  top  priority 
established  by  the  division  was  improving  customer  ser¬ 
vice.  In  that  regard,  workshops  were  coordinated  and 
conducted  for  university  entities. 


Fourteen  major  capital-improvement  projects  total¬ 
ing  $22,733,500  were  managed  through  the  university 
Engineer’s  Office.  Fifteen  smaller  capital  improvement 
projects  totaling  $399,667  were  also  completed. 

The  Administrative  Risk,  Insurance,  and  Safety  Af¬ 
fairs  Office  completed  its  first  full  year  of  operation, 
highlighted  by  the  development  and  implementation 
of  a  new  safety  program. 

The  “Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act”  section 
of  the  Finance  Administrative  Policies  and  Procedures 
Manual  was  developed,  printed,  and  distributed  to  the 
central  administrative  staff,  deans,  chairpersons,  direc¬ 
tors,  and  managers.  An  Accident  Investigation  Program 
was  also  implemented.  Safety  representatives  were  ap¬ 
pointed  and/or  assigned  for  all  major  offices  or  depart¬ 
ments.  The  first  phase  of  training  was  completed  for 
35  of  our  100  safety  representatives. 

Office  hours  for  the  Student  Financial  Aid  Office, 
Treasurer’s  Office,  Bookstore,  and  Ticket  Office  were 
extended  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  nontraditional 
students. 

The  Office  of  Personnel  Services  worked  diligently 
to  put  into  place  the  mechanics  and  training  required 
to  implement  the  performance  pay  plan  for  SPA 
employees.  Performance  pay,  retroactive  to  July  1989, 
was  awarded  to  55  percent  of  our  SPA  employees. 


Development  and  Public  Affairs 

During  the  past  year,  the  Division  of  Development  and 
University  Relations  focused  its  attention  on  marketing 
the  university  through  better  community  relations.  This 
division  continued  to  assist  in  institutional  development 
and  to  promote  interest  among  alumni,  parents, 
friends,  foundations,  and  corporations. 

The  Board  of  Visitors,  composed  of  more  than  40 
senior  executives,  including  some  Fortune  500  CEOs, 
assisted  in  marketing  the  university  to  various  con¬ 
stituencies,  both  locally  and  nationally. 

The  division,  working  closely  with  the  chancellor, 
provided  campus  tours  for  a  number  of  senior  corporate 
executives  and  advised  other  historically  black  colleges 
and  universities  throughout  the  nation.  The  Develop¬ 
ment  Office  completed  its  second  full  year  of  opera¬ 
tion,  identifying  and  cultivating  potential  friends  and 
donors  to  the  university;  maintaining  the  support  of 
current  donors;  developing  funding  requests  to  founda¬ 
tions,  corporations,  and  individuals;  and  working  with 
fund-raising  volunteers. 
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One  of  the  our  most  direct  links  to  the  corporate 
sector,  the  A&T/Industry  Cluster,  is  taking  steps  to  fur¬ 
ther  strengthen  the  working  relationship  between  A&T 
and  participating  industries.  The  Cooperative  Education 
program  placed  students  with  57  organizations  and  in¬ 
creased  student  participation  by  27  percent. 

The  A&T  University  Foundation  continued  to 
generate  significant  external  support  for  university  pro¬ 
grams.  Including  interest  from  investments,  the  founda¬ 
tion’s  income  for  the  year  totaled  $1,149,253.  Assets  as 
of  May  31,  1990,  totaled  $3,500,010.  Corporations  and 
foundations  continued  to  be  major  sources  of  funds. 

Achievements  of  our  student  body,  superb  faculty 
research,  and  the  continuing  national  and  international 
prominence  of  our  alumni  provided  many  marketing 
opportunities.  A&T  was  featured  in  Ebony,  Jet,  the 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education,  Black  Enterprise,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  U.S.  Black  Engineering,  and 
Black  Excellence. 

The  Office  of  Community  Relations  bolstered  its 
image-building,  marketing,  and  university-awareness 
programs  with  the  help  of  $17,844  in  Title  III  funding. 

The  Office  of  Alumni  Affairs  had  another  out¬ 
standing  year,  garnering  contributions  of  more  than 
$199,200  for  university  programs.  The  funding  included 
grants,  scholarships,  and  private  donations  for  the 
nursing  school,  student  recruitment  and  financial  aid, 
athletics,  WNAA  Radio  Station,  and  various  other  pro¬ 
grams.  The  National  Alumni  Scholars  Program  was  a 
model  of  alumni  scholarship  aid.  Three  Alumni 
Scholars  were  among  the  top  graduating  students,  and 
one  received  the  1990  National  Accountants  Award. 


Conclusion 

A&T’s  high-technology  focus,  supported  by  its  liberal 
arts  foundadon,  has  positioned  us  well  to  help  address 
the  nation’s  critical  shortage  of  nurses  and  other  health 
care  professionals  and  the  need  for  more  minorities  in 
the  fields  of  telecommunications  technology,  business, 
agriculture,  and  economics.  In  addition,  we  must  great 
ly  increase  the  pool  of  minority  doctoral  candidates  in 
such  areas  as  accounting,  biotechnology,  computer 
science,  mathematics,  and  electrical  and  mechanical 
engineering.  This  is  our  mandate,  and  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  pursue  it  aggressively  as  we  celebrate  our 
centennial  year,  increase  the  globalization  of  our 
curriculum,  and  then  focus  on  our  entrance  into  a  new 
century. 

In  closing,  the  progress  reflected  in  this  report 
would  not  have  been  possible  without  the  support  of 
President  C.  D.  Spangler,  Jr.,  the  Board  of  Governors, 
our  Boards  of  Trustees  and  Visitors,  the  Guilford  Coun 
ty  legislative  delegation,  and  the  N.C.  General 
Assembly. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Edward  B.  Fort 
Chancellor 
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During  the  past  four  years,  North  Carolina  Central 
University’s  senior  administrators,  in  concert  with  our 
trustees,  faculty,  students,  staff,  and  alumni,  have 
worked  with  tireless  persistence  to  build  on  NCCU’s 
many  strengths,  while  making  the  academic  and  opera¬ 
tional  reforms  necessary  to  meet  the  changing  educa¬ 
tional  needs  and  expectations  of  the  citizens  of  North 
Carolina  during  this  decade  and  beyond. 

To  complement  a  comprehensive  portfolio  of 
educational  goals  and  objectives,  four  years  ago  we 
adopted  several  short-term  strategies  for  institutional 
renewal.  The  focus  of  these  short-term  strategies  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  stabilizing  our  enrollment,  further  pro¬ 
moting  NCCU  as  the  dynamic  and  innovative  academic 
enterprise  that  it  has  been  for  eight  decades,  and 
developing  a  modern  and  responsive  fiscal  management 
and  control  system.  The  success  of  these  short-term 
strategies  was  deemed  critical  if  NCCU  were  to  assure 
itself  a  continuing  major  role  in  higher  education  in 
North  Carolina  and  the  nation. 

The  1989  fall  term  opened  with  high  spirits  as  we 
welcomed  our  largest  and  one  of  our  best-prepared 
freshman  classes.  Additionally,  the  fall  enrollment  of 
5,343  students  was  an  all-time  high.  Campus  pride 
swelled  as  the  faculty,  students,  staff,  and  alumni  of  the 
School  of  Library  and  Information  Sciences  and  the 
Department  of  English  proudly  celebrated  50  years  of 
service.  Glee  turned  to  concern  in  December  as  we 
responded  to  inquiries  from  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education  regarding  our 
compliance  with  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973.  Equally  stressful  to  the  university  and  the 
greater  Durham  community  was  President  C.  D. 
Spangler,  Jr.’s  unexpected  recommendation  of  April  17, 
calling  for  the  relocation  of  our  baccalaureate  nursing 
program  to  Fayetteville  State  University. 

Trustees  and  Administration 

Bernard  Allen  was  elected  chairman  of  the  NCCU 
Board  of  Trustees  for  the  1989-90  academic  year. 

Trustees  Franklin  Anderson  of  Durham,  Mary  Avery  of 
Rocky  Mount,  Bert  Collins  of  Durham,  Fred  Feely  of 
Charlotte,  and  William  Shore  of  Durham  officially 
joined  the  board  on  July  1,  1989.  After  weeks  of  con¬ 
sideration,  the  board  voted  not  to  adopt  a  formal 
chancellor’s  evaluation  system  that  had  been  designed 
by  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  faculty  and  staff. 
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For  many  NCCU  administrators  and  staff 
members,  1989-90  will  be  remembered  as  a  year  of 
numerous  recruitment  overtures  and  offers  from  other 
universities  and  agencies.  One  of  our  vice  chancellors 
emerged  as  one  of  two  finalists  for  a  university 
presidency,  and  one  of  our  academic  deans  is  currently 
a  finalist  for  the  chief  academic  officer’s  post  at  another 
public  university.  After  several  years  of  considering  and 
rejecting  offers  from  other  institutions,  Law  School 
Dean  Louis  Westerfield  accepted  an  offer  to  lead  the 
law  program  at  Loyola  University  in  New  Orleans.  Dean 
John  Ruffin  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
emerged  as  the  top  candidate  in  a  year-long  national 
search  for  an  associate  director  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health.  Dean  Ruffin  has  resigned  his  deanship  and 
will  be  on  leave  from  his  faculty  position  during  the 
next  academic  year.  Howard  Turnley,  NCCU’s  acting 
comptroller  and  a  key  official  in  our  efforts  to  rebuild 
our  institution’s  fiscal  management  system,  will  be  leav¬ 
ing  to  become  vice  president  for  business  at  Texas 
Southern  University.  Hal  Walton,  coordinator  of  facili¬ 
ties,  has  accepted  the  post  of  physical  plant  director  at 
Virginia  State  University.  During  the  year,  Governor 
Martin  named  Associate  Professor  Allyson  Duncan  to 
the  North  Carolina  Court  of  Appeals.  Because  of  severe 
financial  constraints,  we  will  be  challenged  to  replace 
these  able  administrators  and  staff  members  with  men  and 
women  of  comparable  stature,  experience,  and  talent. 

Academic  Affairs 

For  the  past  four  years,  every  NCCU  instructor  has  been 
required  to  provide  opportunities  for  student  feedback 
on  at  least  one  of  his  or  her  courses  each  semester.  Stu¬ 
dent  feedback  is  considered  vital  in  the  division’s  on¬ 
going  efforts  to  improve  teaching  effectiveness.  Student 
comments  have  addressed  clarity  of  course  objectives, 
quality  of  presentation,  communication  effectiveness, 
value  of  class  assignments,  fairness  of  evaluations,  and 
helpfulness  of  the  instructor. 

In  December,  two  and  one-half  years  of  intensive 
preparation  were  rewarded  with  NCCU’s  regional  re¬ 
accreditation  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Schools  (SACS).  While  the  success  of  this  effort 
reflects  positively  on  the  entire  university,  Dean  Mary 
Townes  and  Vice  Chancellor  Mickey  Burnim  deserve 
special  credit  for  their  steady  leadership  and  guidance. 

The  degree-recommending  units  and  academic 
departments  continued  to  revise  criteria  governing  the 


appointment,  reappointment,  promotion,  tenure,  and 
compensation  of  faculty  members. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  was  successful  in 
its  quest  for  external  funding  for  research  and  spon¬ 
sored  programs.  We  will  receive  approximately  $2 
million  from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  a 
proposal  to  the  National  Science  Foundation  for  fund¬ 
ing  through  of  the  Academic  Research  Facilities 
Modernization  Program  has  been  well  received.  Federal 
funds,  coupled  with  expected  local  support,  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  financial  base  to  develop  an  interinstitutional 
Biomedical  Research  Center.  To  promote  interdepart¬ 
mental  activities,  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  im¬ 
plemented  a  divisional  structure  during  the  year, 
encompassing  pure  and  applied  sciences,  behavioral 
sciences,  arts  and  humanities,  and  human  services. 

The  School  of  Business  conducted  a  self-study 
toward  its  long-standing  goal  of  meeting  accreditation 
standards  of  the  American  Assembly  of  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Business  (AACSB).  One  by-product  of  the 
self-study  has  been  a  recommendation  by  the  dean  and 
faculty  to  transfer  degree  programs  in  business  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  School  of  Education.  The  school’s  quest  for 
AACSB  recognition  also  has  led  to  greater  emphasis  on 
research  and  faculty  scholarship  in  all  faculty-status 
decisions.  With  assistance  from  Bernice  Johnson  of  the 
Department  of  Home  Economics,  the  school  began 
offering  social-graces  seminars  as  a  service  to  business 
students  as  they  enter  the  work  force.  The  National 
Urban  League’s  Black  Executive  Exchange  Program 
(BEEP)  continued  to  be  an  effective  vehicle  for  bringing 
business  realism  to  selected  business  classes.  During  the 
year,  executives  from  Shell  Oil,  Reebok  International, 
American  Express,  and  Rhom  &  Haas  participated  as 
BEEP  lecturers. 

The  School  of  Education  officially  became  NCCU’s 
fifth  degree-recommending  unit  on  July  1,  1989,  with 
“strengthening  communication  skills  in  the  teaching  of 
professional  knowledge”  as  its  central  mandate.  Widely 
recognized  as  a  very  capable  and  sensitive  educational 
leader,  Dean  Walter  Brown  worked  quite  effectively 
during  the  year  to  instill  a  greater  sense  of  collegiality 
and  togetherness  among  the  faculty,  staff,  and  students 
of  our  newest  school.  Although  the  school  began  opera¬ 
tions  without  the  budgetary  support  that  had  been  re¬ 
quested  and  anticipated,  considerable  progress  was 
achieved  nevertheless.  We  have  received  oral  confirma¬ 
tion  from  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
that  NCCU  has  been  granted  provisional  authorization 
to  offer  a  baccalaureate  degree  program  in  middle 
grades  education. 
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The  School  of  Law  reached  lofty  heights,  par¬ 
ticularly  m  the  area  of  faculty  scholarship,  under  the 
four-year  tenure  of  Dean  Louis  Westerfield.  During  the 
1989-90  academic  year,  the  following  faculty  members 
either  published  books  or  were  in  the  final  stages  of 
publication:  Irving  Joyner,  Criminal  Procedures  in 
Xonh  Carolina:  Mark  Morris  and  Charles  Daye,  North 
Carolina  Tort  Law:  Deborah  Mayo-Jefferies  and  Frances 
Solari,  North  Carolina  Pleading,  Practice  and  Legal 
Forms  Annotated:  Janice  Mills,  North  Carolina 
Landlord  and  Tenant — Breach  and  Remedies;  Thomas 
Ringer,  supplement  to  Thorpe's  North  Carolina  Trial 
Practice  Forms:  and  Allyson  Duncan  and  Frances  Solari, 
North  Carolina  Appellate  Advocacy.  With  its  improved 
faculty  scholarship  record,  the  school  formally  applied 
for  membership  in  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools  in  November. 

The  School  of  Library  and  Information  Sciences 
continued  to  set  the  pace  in  faculty  publications.  Each 
of  the  school’s  current  faculty  members  has  produced 
an  average  of  three  publications  since  1984,  a  record 
that  compares  favorably  with  those  of  schools  of  library 
science  affiliated  with  the  nation’s  major  research 
institutions.  Seminars  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
school’s  50th  anniversary  celebration  were  a  major 
public  service  activity  for  the  university.  Participants 
included  Clara  Stanton  Jones  and  E.  J.  Josey,  past 
presidents  of  the  American  Library  Association;  Vivian 
Hewitt  and  Emily  Mobly,  past  presidents  of  the  Special 
Libraries  Association;  Hannah  D.  Atkins,  secretary  of 
state  of  Oklahoma;  Major  Owens,  U.S.  Congressman 
from  New  ''fork;  Mary  Lenox,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Library'  and  Information  Sciences,  University  of 
Missouri;  Lester  Ashiem,  Kenan  Professor  emeritus, 
UNC-Chapel  Hill;  and  Helen  Edmonds,  distinguished 
professor  emeritus  and  trustee,  NCCU.  The  sixth 
annual  Charlemae  Rollins  Colloquium,  “Searching  for 
Self:  The  Black  Experience  in  Children’s  Literature,” 
attracted  130  participants  for  discussion  of  how  the 
positive  portrayal  of  African-Americans  in  children’s 
literature  can  help  all  ethnic  groups  in  their  search  for 
an  objective  self-identity. 

The  School  of  Graduate  Studies  continued  to  coor¬ 
dinate  our  postbaccalaureate  programs.  The  dean  began 
a  compilation  and  review  of  graduate  admissions 
policies,  practices,  and  procedures  of  the  Comprehen¬ 
sive  I  institutions  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
The  third  (1989)  Report  of  Faculty  Publications  and 
Research  was  published  by  the  Office  of  Sponsored 
Research  and  Programs  in  March.  The  school  will  now 
coordinate  our  university-wide  Undergraduate  Research 


Program.  Four  student  participants  in  the  program, 
accompanied  by  their  faculty  mentors,  attended 
national  scholarly  professional  meetings,  and  two  made 
outstanding  seminar  presentations  on  their  research. 

A  paper  by  Professor  Mary  Phillips  and  her  student- 
researcher,  Catherine  H.  Davis,  on  “Writing  Re¬ 
quirements  in  Financial  Accounting”  has  been  accepted 
for  publication  in  the  Journal  of  Education  for  Business. 

Continuing  education,  provided  through  the 
University  College,  continues  to  be  a  fruitful  service 
area  for  the  university.  The  most  ambitious  continuing 
education  project  currently  underway  is  the  specially 
designed  program  in  computer  science  for  IBM  em¬ 
ployees.  The  Summer  Enrichment  Academic  Program 
for  high  school  students  and  the  Sports  Administration 
and  Facilities  Management  Seminars  have  each  entered 
their  second  year  of  operation  and  have  received  very 
encouraging  feedback. 


Student  Affairs 

The  quality  of  our  students’  experiences  both  in  and 
outside  the  classroom  will  continue  to  help  determine 
our  success  as  a  university.  The  Student  Affairs  Divi¬ 
sion,  the  Undergraduate  Commission  on  Student  Life, 
and  the  Office  of  Research,  Evaluation  and  Planning 
have  attempted  formally  to  assess  student  satisfaction 
with  university  services  and  programs  through  use  of 
the  Student  Opinion  Survey,  a  standardized  survey 
developed  and  marketed  by  the  American  College 
Testing  (ACT)  Program.  Use  of  the  ACT  survey  allowed 
us  to  compare  the  opinions  of  our  students  with  those 
of  students  at  other  colleges  and  universities  that  have 
used  the  survey.  We  canvassed  a  cross-section  of  569 
sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors  during  the  fall  1989 
term.  Students  expressed  opinions  on  academics,  ad¬ 
missions,  rules,  regulations,  registration,  facilities,  and 
general  issues.  Students  expressed  strong  satisfaction 
and  dissatisfaction  with  selected  university  services  and 
programs.  While  working  to  improve  all  areas,  we  were 
pleased  to  note  that  the  survey  statement  receiving  the 
strongest  endorsement  was,  “I  am  proud  to  attend 
NCCU.”  We  were  also  encouraged  that  the  majority  of 
student  respondents  felt  that  “NCCU  offers  high- 
quality  academic  standards”  and  that  “NCCU  prepares 
students  to  assume  leadership  roles  in  society.”  The 
1989  survey  data  will  guide  our  improvement  efforts. 
We  plan  to  adopt  the  survey  as  a  formal  pan  of  our 
institutional  assessment  program. 
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Business  Affairs 

Demands  for  excellence  in  the  1990s  will  require  that 
all  institutions  that  hope  to  survive,  and  perhaps  enjoy 
a  bit  of  prosperity,  have  first-rate  fiscal  and  business 
operations.  Tremendous  improvements  were  made  in 
the  Financial  Affairs  Division  during  the  year.  NCCU 
budget  and  purchasing  officials  continued  efforts  to 
communicate  established  state  and  university  policies 
and  procedures  to  the  faculty  and  staff  through 
workshops  and  seminars.  The  Budget  Office  conducted 
two  budget  workshops  for  a  total  of  92  university 
budget  administrators.  The  Purchasing  Department 
conducted  three  workshops  for  new  Student  Govern¬ 
ment  Association  officials,  recipients  of  Title  III  grants, 
and  the  general  university  community.  Appropriation 
reversions  to  the  Office  of  State  Budget  and  Manage¬ 
ment  for  the  fiscal  year  were  again  kept  to  a  minimum. 

The  Office  of  Scholarships  and  Student  Aid  re¬ 
ceived  approval  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education 
to  participate  in  Electronic  Pell.  Our  new  PELLMATE 
software  will  improve  our  ability  to  serve  a  student  body 
that  is  highly  dependent  on  all  forms  of  student  finan¬ 
cial  aid.  We  are  making  progress  in  the  use  of  the 
Financial  Aid  Management  system. 

We  have  been  encouraged  by  the  contract  service 
operations  of  the  University  Bookstore  and  are  actively 
seeking  a  similar  arrangement  for  campus  printing  and 
publications.  Before  the  fall  1990  term  begins,  we  hope 
to  gauge  the  feasibility  of  using  a  private  contractor  to 
manage  campus  food-service  operations. 

Development  and  Public  Affairs 

The  Office  of  Development  proposed  an  Annual  Fund 
Campaign  goal  of  $1  million — the  most  ambitious  in 
NCCU’S  history.  While  this  goal  was  not  met  during 
the  fiscal  year,  significant  program  advances  have  set 
the  stage  for  future  success.  Alumni  giving  remains  at 
an  unacceptably  low  level,  and  general  alumni  support 
continues  to  be  the  weakest  and  most  disappointing 
facet  of  the  campaign.  Increasing  alumni  giving  will 
continue  to  receive  major  emphasis  through  programs 


such  as  reunion  giving  and  the  Shepard  Society,  which 
identifies  and  recognizes  annual  donors  of  $1,000  or 
more.  Financial  support  from  business  and  industry 
held  steady  during  the  year.  Achieving  greater  results 
will  clearly  require  more  involvement  of  trustees,  senior 
administrators,  NCCU  Foundation  board  members, 
deans,  and  faculty — especially  those  involved  in  research 
and  public  service  initiatives.  The  faculty  and  staff  cam¬ 
paign,  utilizing  payroll  deductions,  continued  to  show 
solid  results  and  will  in  all  likelihood  reach  its  1989-90 
goal  of  $65,000.  We  began  an  innovative  advertising 
program  with  placements  in  a  variety  of  media,  in¬ 
cluding  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  NCCU  promo¬ 
tional  messages  appeared  in  six  regional  editions  of 
Sports  Illustrated ,  Time ,  U.  S.  News  &  World  Report, 
and  Newsweek  during  1989-90. 

The  Development  Division  assumed  administrative 
responsibility  for  the  Department  of  Intercollegiate 
Athletics  and  the  university  Police  Department. 
Organizational  issues  within  the  athletics  department 
have  required  an  inordinate  amount  of  the  time  and 
attention  of  the  vice  chancellor  for  development  and 
myself. 


Conclusion 

Optimism  remains  high  despite  the  severe  budgetary 
challenges  facing  the  state  and  university,  and  despite 
our  preoccupation  with  maintaining  a  baccalaureate 
nursing  program  on  our  campus.  We  continue  to  be 
grateful  to  President  Spangler,  the  General  Administra¬ 
tion  staff,  the  Board  of  Governors,  and  the  NCCU 
Board  of  Trustees  for  their  support  during  1989-90. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


Tyronza  R.  Richmond 
Chancellor 
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Introduction 


North  Carolina 
School  of 
the  Arts 


Philip  F.  Nelson 

Interim  Chancellor 


This  has  been  a  most  gratifying  year  for  me  as  interim 
chancellor  of  the  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts. 
This  unique  school  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
institutions  in  this  country.  The  faculty  and  staff  are 
extraordinarily  dedicated,  and  the  students  have  excep¬ 
tional  artistic  gifts.  In  my  35  years  of  teaching — as  a 
high  school  teacher  in  Iowa  or  as  a  dean  at  Yale — never 
have  I  been  surrounded  by  as  many  talented  students. 
Their  energy  and  enthusiasm  make  this  school  a  special 
place. 

Although  state  budgetary  restraints  made  it  a  dif¬ 
ficult  year,  it  was  nonetheless  a  very  productive  one. 
Selective  reductions  in  expenditures  caused  considerable 
inconvenience,  which  will  carry  over  into  the  next  fiscal 
year.  In  what  I  have  learned  is  typical  fashion  for  the 
school,  everyone — the  students,  faculty,  and  staff — 
pitched  in,  helping  each  other  where  it  was  needed, 
turning  off  lights,  adjusting  thermostats,  and  taking 
responsibility  to  keep  the  campus  clean  and  orderly. 
Performances  were  as  impressive  as  they  have  always 
been.  Student  designers  tackled  production  budget 
problems  imaginatively,  and  students  performed  with 
admirable  energy  and  skill. 

NCSA  moved  forward  financially  in  other  areas, 
greatly  reducing  debt  on  the  Stevens  Center,  while 
enjoying  a  banner  year  in  private  fund  raising,  with 
almost  $2  million  contributed.  A  community  advisory 
committee  for  the  Stevens  Center  laid  plans  for  an 
exciting  new  series  for  1990-91,  the  Broadway  Preview 
Series,  which  will  bring  fully  produced  Broadway- 
bound  productions  to  Winston-Salem  for  pre-opening 
runs  in  the  Stevens  Center  or  other  campus  facilities. 
The  first  show  is  expected  to  open  in  January  1991- 

An  exciting  new  program  involved  an  exchange  of 
students,  faculty,  and  performances  with  the  Studio- 
School  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre,  the  most  prestigious 
theatre-training  program  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  was  my 
pleasure  to  accompany  the  drama  senior  class  in  April 
and  watch  them  perform  on  the  grand  stage  of  the 
Moscow  Art  Theatre  to  standing-room-only,  enthusiastic 
audiences. 

The  Alexander  String  Quartet  was  in  residence  at 
NCSA  this  year  in  four  week-long  visits,  during  which 
they  performed,  coached  students,  and  gave  master 
classes  at  NCSA,  at  Salem  College,  in  the  public 
schools,  and  elsewhere  in  the  community.  Agnes  de 
Mille  attended  the  opening  of  her  famed  ballet, 
“Rodeo.”  As  this  year’s  Lucia  Chase  Fellow,  she  spoke 
movingly  to  a  packed  house  at  Stevens  Center  on  the 
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opening  night,  where  she  was  introduced  by  the  in¬ 
coming  chancellor,  Alexander  C.  Ewing,  founder  of  the 
Lucia  Chase  Fellowship. 

The  long-awaited  renovation  of  our  design  and 
production  facilities  and  the  music  and  general  studies 
spaces  in  Gray  Building  began  in  March.  Completion 
of  these  projects  will  be  a  milestone  in  the  history  of 
NCSA,  marking  the  end  of  our  reliance  upon  in¬ 
herited,  makeshift,  and  unrenovated  classroom  and 
studio  space.  The  council  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  visited  NCSA  in  the  spring,  bringing 
together  many  of  this  country’s  foremost  leaders  in  the 
arts  with  their  colleagues  on  the  NCSA  faculty. 

Trustees  and  Administration 

The  Board  of  Trustees,  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Julia  Daniels,  met  in  two  special  joint  sessions  with 
members  of  the  foundation  board  and  the  Board  of 
Visitors  for  information-gathering  and  planning  discus¬ 
sions  in  the  fall  and  in  the  spring.  Newly  appointed 
board  members  included  Bill  Davis,  Copey  Hanes, 
Calvert  Jeffers,  Tom  Kenan,  and  Hellena  Tidwell.  In 
sum,  it  was  a  very  successful  year.  With  the  help  of  my 
colleagues  Peter  Neary  and  Robert  Trotter,  who  served 
with  distinction  as  interim  vice  chancellors,  and  a 
remarkable  faculty  and  staff,  the  School  of  the  Arts  has, 
I  believe,  regained  its  equilibrium  and  is  now  better 
able  to  concentrate  on  its  artistic  and  educational  mis¬ 
sions  with  renewed  momentum. 

Arts  and  Academic  Affairs 

Choreographer  Agnes  de  Mille,  best  known  for  her 
work  “Rodeo”  and  for  her  choreography  in 
“Oklahoma!,”  gave  the  School  of  Dance  the  great 
honor  of  presenting  her  “Rodeo”  in  its  Spring  Dance 
Concert,  the  only  time  she  has  given  a  nonprofessional 
group  permission  to  perform  the  work.  Three  students 
chosen  for  the  leading  roles  were  coached  in  New  York 
City  by  Miss  de  Mille,  who  also  worked  with  the  entire 
company  on  the  afternoon  of  her  arrival.  Other  guest 
artists  during  the  year  included  modern  dance  alumni 
Peter  Pucci  and  Mark  Dendy  (each  has  founded  his  own 
company)  and  fellow  alumni  such  as  choreographer 
Rick  McCullough  and  jazz  teacher  Cynthia  Penn. 

Four  NCSA  students  competed  in  the  regional 
competition  of  the  National  Society  of  Arts  and  Letters 


in  Richmond,  Va.  Amanda  Edge  took  first  place,  went 
to  the  national  competition,  and  won  fifth  place  there. 
Jacob  Bayliff  and  John  Winfield  also  placed  at  the 
regional  level.  A  dance  teachers’  workshop  held  on  the 
NCSA  campus  in  June  enabled  NCSA  to  assist  the 
teachers  in  improving  training  methods  and  curricula 
for  their  programs. 

In  August,  the  School  of  Design  and  Production 
hosted  the  annual  National  Costume  Commission  Sym¬ 
posium  of  the  U.S.  Institute  of  Theatre  Technology. 
Faculty  member  Diane  Berg  was  elected  president  of 
the  commission  for  the  coming  year.  Design  and 
Production  participated  with  the  School  of  Drama  in 
the  exchange  between  NCSA  and  the  Nemirovich- 
Danchenko  Studio-School  of  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre, 
sending  three  students  and  two  faculty  members  to 
Moscow. 

Construction  and  renovation  of  school  facilities  got 
underway  in  March,  and  classes  scheduled  for  the  spaces 
under  renovation  moved  into  temporary  quarters 
nearby. 

The  school  designed  and  executed  many  shows 
during  the  year,  including  “A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream,”  “A  Lie  of  the  Mind,”  “The  Sea  Gull,” 

“Twelfth  Night,”  the  opera  “Susannah,”  as  well  as  three 
dance  concerts,  most  notable  of  which  was  the  recrea¬ 
tion  of  Agnes  de  Mille’s  “Rodeo.” 

Distinguished  professional  artists  and  designers, 
among  them  Broadway  designers  Desmond  Heely  and 
Ann  Roth,  came  to  campus  to  give  master  classes.  Once 
again,  high  school  students  in  our  Visual  Arts  program 
earned  an  abundance  of  gold  medals  in  the  National 
Scholastic  Arts  Competition. 

The  School  of  Drama  had  a  very  exciting  year. 
Visiting  artist  and  alumnus  Peter  Hedges  developed  an 
original  play  for  the  senior  class  to  perform  at  the  Circle 
Repertory  Theatre  in  New  York  this  past  May.  Guest  ar¬ 
tists  included  Mark  Teshner  (of  ABC’s  “Loving”),  Jerry 
Marshall,  (casting  director  for  ABC-TV),  alumnus  Ted 
Brunetti  (of  ABC-TV),  Alexa  Fbgel  (casting  director  for 
ABC-TV),  Bob  Moyer,  and  James  Donlon. 

The  year’s  highlight  was  the  exchange  of  visits  with 
the  Nemirovich-Danchenko  School-Studio  of  the 
Moscow  An  Theatre  School.  It  began  with  a  three-week 
visit  by  25  Soviet  students  and  faculty,  who  performed 
their  version  of  Anton  Chekhov’s  “The  Sea  Gull”  in 
tandem  with  the  company’s  (fourth-year  students) 
version  of  the  same  work.  The  two  groups  also  per¬ 
formed  in  a  joint  production.  The  Soviet  faculty  gave 
master  classes  for  NCSA  students.  Later  in  the  year, 
NCSA  students  and  faculty  went  to  the  Soviet  Union 
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.md  performed  “The  Sea  Gull"  and  George  Bernard 
Shaw's  "Misalliance"  in  Moscow.  The  exchange  was  an 
enormous  success,  both  artistically  and  culturally, 
following  the  two-week  stay  in  Moscow,  four  students 
and  two  faculty  members  participated  in  an  interna¬ 
tional  movement  festival  and  were  very  well  received. 

The  Actors  Ensemble  presented  two  works  this 
sear.  "The  Love  Song  ofj.  Alfred  Prufrock”  (performed 
bv  Cigdem  Onat  and  directed  by  Semih  Firincioglu) 
and  "Truck  Dog  and  Other  Works”  (performed  by 
lames  Donlon).  Both  were  well  received  by  the 
community. 

The  senior  class,  very  successful  in  consortium 
presentations  in  New  York  in  May,  had  many  of  its 
number  sign  with  agents.  In  October,  Lee  Ann  Manley 
of  the  senior  company  received  the  Princess  Grace 
Scholarship  Award. 

The  School  of  Music  Performance  Series  provided 
the  campus  and  the  Winston-Salem  community  superb 
opportunities  to  hear  fine  music  from  resident  faculty 
and  guest  artists,  current  students,  and  alumni.  Guest 
artists  included  Claude  Frank,  Pepe  Romero,  Jama  fox, 
Armenta  Hummings,  and  the  Alexander  String  Quar¬ 
tet.  The  Second  Annual  Holiday  Concert,  featuring  the 
Cantata  Singers,  the  NCSA  Symphony  Orchestra,  stu¬ 
dent  soloists,  and  members  of  the  music  faculty,  was 
again  a  great  success,  and  is  certain  to  continue  as  an 
NCSA  tradition.  Carlisle  Floyd’s  “Susannah,”  the  major 
opera  for  the  year,  was  presented  in  cooperation  with 
the  School  of  Design  and  Production. 

Touring  has  continued  to  be  an  important  part  of 
the  professional  training  program  of  the  school.  The 
Carolina  Series,  now  in  its  third  season,  has  enabled  a 
large  number  of  students  to  perform  throughout  North 
Carolina.  Public  school  touring  and  special  event  tour¬ 
ing  remained  vital  components  of  the  School  of  Music 
offerings. 

The  success  of  our  students  was  once  again  highly 
evident  this  season:  Lisa  Leonard  was  a  winner  in  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra  \bung  Soloist  Competi¬ 
tion’s  high  school  division;  J.  D.  Hixson  and  Amber 
Ferenz  won  honorable  mention  certificates  in  the  1990 
Arts  Recognition  and  Talent  Search  Program;  and  Jen¬ 
nifer  Welch  placed  in  the  state  and  regional  National 
Association  of  Teachers  of  Singing  Competition’s  ad¬ 
vanced  high  school  women’s  division. 

Larry  Alan  Smith,  dean  of  the  School  of  Music, 
resigned  to  become  dean  of  the  Hartt  School  of  Music. 
Walter  Gray,  who  served  previously  as  acting  dean,  has 
agreed  to  serve  again  in  that  capacity  while  a  search  is 
conducted. 


The  master  of  music  program  attracted  19  students 
in  its  first  year.  The  1990  International  Music  Program 
has  just  successfully  completed  its  tour  with  stops  in 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  featuring  the  NCSA  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  and  student  and  faculty  ensembles. 
Audiences  were  at  capacity,  and  performances  received 
high  acclaim  from  critics.  The  School  of  Music  Radio 
Series  continues  to  be  broadcast  throughout  the  region, 
with  programs  featuring  NCSA  faculty  and  student 
ensembles. 

The  high  school  program  completed  the  fifth-year 
report  to  the  North  Carolina  Secondary  Committee  of 
the  Southern  Association.  A  fifth-year  update  for  the 
college  programs  was  submitted  to  the  Commission  on 
Colleges  in  June. 

New  faculty  were  hired  for  the  coming  fall  to  teach 
high  school  mathematics,  college  humanities,  and 
theatre  history.  Faculty  involved  in  professional  activities 
included  Marilyn  Cardwell,  who  participated  in  the 
“Privacy  in  America”  seminar  conducted  by  the  N.C. 
Center  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  and  was  a 
representative  to  the  Governor’s  Task  force  on  Ex¬ 
cellence  in  Secondary  Education;  Janet  Joyner,  who  at¬ 
tended  the  Institute  of  Publishing  and  Writing  at 
Vassar  College;  and  Bill  Tribby,  dean  of  General 
Studies,  who  directed  the  School  of  Drama’s  production 
of  Sam  Shepard’s  “A  Curse  of  the  Starving  Class.”  The 
acquisition  of  the  Benjamin  Swalin  collection  of  music 
scores,  manuscripts,  books,  and  other  memorabilia  of 
the  late  conductor  of  the  North  Carolina  Symphony  is 
perhaps  the  most  positive  news  from  the  library  this 
year.  The  collection  is  a  gift  from  Mrs.  Swalin. 

Continued  progress  was  made  on  entering  all  of 
the  library’s  holdings  into  the  on-line  computer  system, 
but  it  will  be  at  least  another  year  before  books- 
circulation  services  are  computerized. 

The  state  revenue  shortfall  seriously  hampered  the 
library’s  operations  this  year,  resulting  in  reduced  ser¬ 
vice  and  a  growing  backlog  of  unprocessed  material. 
Much-needed  equipment  was  not  acquired,  and  many 
standing  orders  were  cancelled. 


Student  Affairs 

A  number  of  accomplishments  marked  this  year  for 
Student  Affairs.  A  high  school  unit  was  established 
within  the  Student  Advisory  Council  to  promote  wider 
involvement  among  high  school  students  in  student 
government.  The  Inter-Organization  Council  improved 
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communication  among  student  leaders  and  student 
organizations  on  campus.  Weekly  campus  meetings  of 
an  Alcoholics  Anonymous  group  were  held  for  the  first 
time.  The  campus  Earth  Day  celebration  included  a 
performance  by  the  Bread  and  Puppet  Theatre  from 
Vermont,  which  drew  a  large  audience  from  the 
community. 

Student  Health  Services,  with  over  4,000  student- 
patient  visits  this  year,  also  participated  in  special 
projects  in  health  education,  with  such  topics  such  as 
AIDS  and  addiction.  In  January,  Richard  Keeling, 
chairman  of  the  American  Health  Association  and 
director  of  student  health  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
spoke  to  the  campus  community  about  AIDS.  Our 
Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  Team  offered  more 
than  15  activities — from  classes  to  training 
conferences — to  all  members  of  the  campus  communi¬ 
ty.  “PIECINGS:  The  AIDS  Project”  was  initiated  using 
funds  from  two  grants  secured  for  HIV-AIDS  education 
work.  The  Confronting  AIDS  with  Responsible  Educa¬ 
tion  (CARE)  team  sponsored  several  programs  during 
the  year. 

A  Health  Advisory  Committee,  formed  to  advise 
the  dean  of  student  affairs  on  student  health  and 
counseling  services,  will  also  advise  the  chancellor  and 
the  deans  on  other  campus  health  issues. 

The  extremely  successful  Soviet-American  drama 
exchange  program  was  coordinated  by  the  Office  of 
Special  Programs  through  January  and  February  at 
NCSA  and  in  March  and  April  in  Moscow.  Despite 
budget  problems,  this  year’s  international  programs  in 
music  and  dance  proceeded  on  schedule  with  the  max¬ 
imum  number  of  participants.  The  programs  in  music, 
dance,  and  drama  involved  118  NCSA  students  and 
faculty  and  25  students  and  faculty  from  the  Moscow 
Art  Theatre.  For  the  third  time,  NCSA  hosted  a  two- 
day  festival  of  the  North  Carolina  Thespian  Society, 
which  attracted  291  North  Carolina  high  school 
students  and  30  high  school  drama  teachers  and  spon¬ 
sors  to  our  campus.  Summer  Sessions  enrolled  approx¬ 
imately  350  students,  and  a  like  number  enlisted  in  the 
Community  Music  School. 

Business  Affairs 

The  offices  of  Admissions,  Registrar,  and  Business 
prepared  for  conversion  of  operations  to  the  Student 
Information  System  (SIS),  effective  July  1,  1990.  Our 
1989  enrollment  of  721  was  the  ninth  highest  enroll¬ 
ment  in  the  25-year  history  of  NCSA. 


The  coordinator  of  institutional  research  and  plan¬ 
ning  developed  materials  for  study  of  faculty  workload, 
which  then  resulted  in  a  two-year  summary  report.  In 
cooperation  with  the  director  of  enrollment  services,  the 
staff  formed  a  data  base  to  be  used  in  the  five-year  in¬ 
terim  reviews  by  the  accrediting  agencies  for  both  the 
high  school  and  college.  Information  from  peer  institu¬ 
tions  concerning  entrance  and  graduation  requirements, 
financial  aid,  and  other  pertinent  data  was  gathered  to 
assist  NCSA  in  determining  its  position  in  the  com¬ 
petitive  environment  of  arts-training  institutions. 

Development  and  Public  Affairs 

The  situation  of  the  Stevens  Center  has  significantly 
changed  within  the  past  11  months,  with  a  Stevens 
Center  Community  Council  now  providing  helpful  ad¬ 
vice  on  programming.  The  Broadway  Preview  Series 
and  a  separate  performing  arts  series  are  expected  to 
give  the  Stevens  Center  a  more  central  role  in  the 
cultural  life  of  the  community.  A  new  venture  for 
NCSA  was  Parents’  Weekend,  which  was  held  in 
November  and  which  attracted  more  than  250  parents. 
Alumni  gatherings  held  in  New  York  City  and  Los 
Angeles  were  well  attended,  and  similar  events  are 
planned  for  the  coming  year. 

Computer  software  for  alumni  and  development 
record  keeping  has  been  installed,  and  the  data  base  for 
alumni  and  development  affairs  has  been  updated. 
Three  of  four  challenge  grants  NCSA  received  to  build 
endowment  were  met  by  the  end  of  June.  The  Giannini 
Society,  a  special  club  of  those  contributing  more  than 
$1,000  each  year,  was  established  last  year;  at  present, 
102  society  members  have  given  or  pledged  $348,721 
for  unrestricted  use  or  scholarships.  Giancarla  and 
Luciano  Beni  established  the  Berti  Scholarship  in 
Music,  worth  $15,000  annually,  for  Italian  students. 

NCSA  enjoyed  a  good  year  in  public  relations, 
with  much  good  press — editorials  as  well  as  articles — 
from  the  newspapers  and  goodwill  from  the  community 
in  the  form  of  larger  audiences  and  renewed  volunteer 
involvement.  There  were  more  than  2,700  print  media 
placements,  including  she  Associate  Press  articles  which 
received  considerable  coverage  in  the  state,  and  14 
section-cover  articles  with  color  photography  in  local 
newspapers.  The  public  relations  staff  produced  an 
award-winning  viewbook  and  a  companion  poster.  Our 
commitment  to  public  school  touring  resulted  in  90 
performances  in  North  Carolina  metropolitan  and  rural 
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schools  and  communities,  with  a  total  audience  of 
IS. 000.  All  told,  we  held  518  show's  with  more  than 
l.'OO  rehearsals.  The  total  audience  for  these  produc¬ 
tions  was  122,425. 


Conclusion 

Clearh.  1989-90  was  an  exciting  and  productive  year  for 
the  North  Carolina  School  of  the  Arts,  which  enters  the 
1990-91  year  with  Alexander  C.  Ewing,  former  chair¬ 
man  of  NCSA’s  Board  of  Visitors,  as  its  new  chancellor. 
The  past  year,  despite  budgetary  difficulties,  reflected 
the  growing  importance  and  presence  of  NCSA  as  a 
center  of  excellence  in  artistic  training,  as  evidenced  by 
the  continuing  success  of  alumni  such  as  Terrence  Mann 
(“Jerome  Robbins  Broadway”),  Tom  Hulce  (“A  Few 
Good  Men”  and  nominee  for  a  Tony  Award  as  best  ac¬ 
tor),  Mar\'  Louise  Parker  (“Prelude  to  a  Kiss”  and 


nominee  for  a  Tony  Award  as  best  actress),  Ed  Stierle 
(the  Joffrey  Ballet),  John  Cheek  (Metropolitan  Opera), 
Kathryn  Buffaloe  (“Phantom  of  the  Opera”),  and  many 
others.  Recent  graduates  such  as  Tichina  Vaughn  also 
have  begun  to  make  a  mark;  Tichina  will  debut  in  the 
Met’s  production  of  “Porgy  and  Bess”  in  December. 

The  faculty,  staff,  and  students  of  the  North  Carolina 
School  of  the  Arts  look  forward  with  excitement  and 
enthusiasm  to  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the 
school’s  history,  its  second  quarter  century  of  preparing 
aspiring  young  artists  for  professional  careers. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Philip  F.  Nelson 
Interim  Chancellor 
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Introduction 


North  Carolina 
State  University 
at  Raleigh 


Larry  K.  Monteith 

Chancellor 


For  North  Carolina  State  University,  1989-90  was  a  year 
of  paradoxes  marked  by  conflict  and  consensus,  by  op¬ 
position  and  opportunity;  but  through  it  all  emerged  a 
university  dedicated  to  successfully  educating  the  young 
men  and  women  entrusted  to  us. 

Interim  and  new  appointees  filled  a  number  of  key 
positions  at  the  university  for  part  or  all  of  the  year.  My 
own  interim  term  as  chancellor  began  in  October  after 
the  resignation  of  Bruce  R.  Poulton  and  lasted  until 
May,  when  President  Spangler  and  the  UNC  Board  of 
Governors  announced  my  election  as  the  eleventh  chief 
executive  officer  of  North  Carolina  State  University.  My 
move  from  engineering  prompted  the  naming  of  James 

K.  Ferrell  as  interim  dean  of  engineering,  and  Arthur 

L.  White  continued  to  serve  throughout  the  year  as  in¬ 
terim  vice  chancellor  for  extension  and  public  service. 
Three  deans  assumed  office  during  the  year:  Joan  J. 
Michael  in  education  and  psychology,  Jerry  L.  Whitten 
in  physical  and  mathematical  sciences,  and  J.  Thomas 
Regan  in  design. 

Harold  B.  Hopfenberg  served  for  six  months  as  in¬ 
terim  athletic  director  and  paved  the  way  for  a  new 
relationship  between  our  athletics  department  and  our 
administration.  A  new  athletic  director,  William  T. 
“Todd”  Turner,  and  a  new  head  men’s  basketball  coach, 
Leslie  G.  Robinson,  were  hired  in  April. 

During  this  year  of  changing  leaderships,  state 
budget  cutbacks  frustrated  our  efforts  toward  advance¬ 
ment  and  followed  us  into  the  1990-91  year  as  we  cut 
positions  and  suffered  reductions  in  operating  funds  in 
nearly  every  area  of  campus  life. 

In  February,  we  hosted  President  George  Bush  and 
shared  with  him  a  glimpse  of  our  physics  and  engineer¬ 
ing  research  laboratories.  A  small  group  of  business 
leaders  met  with  the  president  and  exchanged  views  on 
education  and  the  role  of  industry  and  the  federal 
government. 

On  the  heels  of  the  president’s  visit  came  another 
highlight  of  the  year:  the  annual  NCSU  Emerging 
Issues  Forum.  Chaired  by  James  B.  Hunt,  Jr.,  an  alum¬ 
nus  and  former  governor  of  North  Carolina,  the  forum 
focused  on  “Global  Changes  in  the  Environment:  Our 
Common  Future”  and  featured  renowned  astronomer 
Carl  Sagan.  Other  participants  included  U.S.  Sen. 

Albert  Gore,  Jr.,  of  Tennessee;  Madeleine  M.  Kunin, 
governor  of  Vermont  and  chair  of  the  National  Gover¬ 
nors’  Association  Committee  on  Energy  and  the  En¬ 
vironment;  Steven  Cowper,  governor  of  Alaska;  and  Roy 
H.  Park,  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Park 
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Communications,  Inc.  The  forum  attracted  more  than 
1.500  of  North  Carolina's  leaders  in  business,  industry, 
government,  and  higher  education  and  was  covered  by 
more  than  100  journalists  and  editors.  Dr.  Sagan’s 
address  was  broadcast  live  by  the  UNC  Center  for 
Public  Television.  The  forum  opened  with  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  the  Natural  Resources  Research  Center 
and  the  dedication  of  Jordan  Hail,  named  in  honor  of 
the  R.  B.  Jordan  family. 

At  our  March  Founders’  Day  dinner,  we  awarded 
the  Watauga  Medal,  the  university’s  highest 
nonacademic  award,  to  alumnus  and  longtime  sup¬ 
porter  J.  Willie  York. 

A  major  focus  for  the  year  was  strengthening  our 
freshman  program  by  providing  an  easier  transition  into 
college  life.  To  that  end,  a  program  called  the  Freshman 
Experience  was  developed  and  will  be  implemented  on 
a  trial  basis  in  the  fall  of  1990.  The  350  freshmen 
selected  to  participate  in  this  new  program  will  be 
assigned  adult  and  peer  mentors.  Participants  will  at¬ 
tend  some  cluster  classes  as  groups  and  will  be  offered 
special  seminars  on  topics  such  as  study  skills,  learning 
styles,  and  teaching  styles. 

The  Faculty  Senate  played  an  important  role  in 
university  affairs  during  the  past  year.  Their  actions  in¬ 
cluded  adoption  of  resolutions  that  require  regular  class 
attendance  in  100-  and  200-level  courses,  redefine  the 
minimum  eligibility  standards  for  continued  enroll¬ 
ment  of  undergraduate  students,  and  recommend  that 
students  on  academic  probation  not  be  allowed  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  extracurricular  activities.  The  Senate  also 
addressed  advising,  tutoring,  and  special  assistance  pro¬ 
grams.  As  a  result  of  a  study  completed  on  the  Ath¬ 
letics  Council,  a  restructured  council  was  formed,  and  a 
new  NCSU  Student  Code  of  Conduct  was  approved. 


Trustees  and 
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John  N.  Gregg  of  Wayne,  Pa.,  served  as  chairman  of 
the  NCSU  Board  of  Trustees;  William  L.  Burns,  Jr.,  of 
Durham  and  Alan  T.  Dickson  of  Charlotte  served  as 
vice  chairmen;  and  Troy  A.  Doby,  Sr.,  of  Raleigh  served 
as  secretary.  Other  members  of  the  board  included 
Daniel  C.  Gunter  of  Gastonia;  Keith  R.  Harrod  of 
Raleigh;  William  A.  Klopman  of  Greensboro;  Elizabeth 
B.  Lee  of  Lumberton;  Clarence  Lightner  of  Raleigh; 
Gerald  H.  Long  of  Winston-Salem;  Edward  P.  Schrum 
of  Maiden;  and  Edgar  S.  Woolard  of  Wilmington,  Del. 
Also  serving  on  the  board  were  Student  Body 


Presidents  Brian  L.  Nixon  of  Denver  and  Brooks  T. 
Raiford  of  Greensboro. 

Mr.  Burns  also  chaired  the  Chancellor  Search 
Committee,  which  included  board  members  Dickson, 
Doby,  Klopman,  Lightner,  and  Nixon  and  other 
representatives  of  the  university’s  various  constituencies. 


Academic  Affairs 

North  Carolina  State  University  enrolled  26,209 
students  in  fall  1989,  including  a  6.8  percent  enroll¬ 
ment  increase  in  lifelong  education  programs.  We  con¬ 
ferred  3,210  bachelor’s,  654  master’s,  294  Ph.D.  or 
Ed.D.’s,  and  61  D.V.M.  degrees.  Four  valedictorians,  all 
with  perfect  4.0  grade  point  averages,  represented 
graduating  seniors:  Jonas  Marc  Batten  (mechanical 
engineering),  David  Alston  Chesnutt  (chemistry), 
Katherine  B.  Meadows  (zoology),  and  Kimberly  Ann 
Monroe  (industrial  engineering).  Judith  Elaine  Bush 
received  a  national  Phi  Kappa  Phi  graduate  fellowship. 

Undergraduate  course  actions  included  56  new 
courses,  30  course  deletions,  121  course  revisions,  and 
122  courses  approved  to  continue  after  ten-year  reviews. 
New  minors  were  approved  in  classical  studies,  cognitive 
science,  film  studies,  materials  science  and  engineering, 
and  technology  education.  A  concentration  in  general 
horticulture  will  replace  the  concentration  in 
floriculture,  ornamental,  and  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
the  B.S.  in  horticultural  science,  and  a  concentration  in 
economics  will  replace  a  concentration  in  the  B.S.  in 
marketing  education  for  teachers.  Bachelor  of  arts  cur¬ 
ricula  in  chemistry,  political  science,  and  sociology  were 
submitted  for  ten-year  reviews. 

NCSU  experienced  a  2  percent  decline  in  fresh¬ 
men  applications  and  a  9  percent  increase  in  transfer 
applications.  For  the  1990  fall  semester  13,269  applica¬ 
tions  were  received,  and  we  anticipate  enrolling  our 
targeted  goal  of  3,400  freshmen  and  1,000  transfer 
students.  African-American  applications  fell  7  percent 
behind  the  previous  banner  year;  however,  we  expect 
African-Americans  to  represent  more  than  10  percent  in 
the  incoming  class. 

Fred  R.  Dejarnette,  director  of  the  Mars  Mission 
Research  Center,  was  awarded  the  coveted  O.  Max 
Gardner  Award,  the  highest  faculty  recognition  given 
by  the  UNC  Board  of  Governors. 

Chosen  for  Outstanding  Teacher  Awards  were 
Thomas  Alexander,  (electrical  and  computer  engineer¬ 
ing),  Gary  B.  Blank  (forestry),  Roy  H.  Borden,  Jr. 
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(civil  engineering),  John  T.  Brake  (poultry  science), 
John  C.  Cornwell  (animal  science),  John  M.  Cullen 
(microbiology,  pathology,  and  parasitology),  Paul  R. 
Fantz  (horticultural  science),  J.  Conrad  Glass,  Jr.  (adult 
and  community  college  education),  Claudia  B.  Kim¬ 
brough  (economics  and  business),  Russell  E.  King 
(industrial  engineering),  Eric  C.  Klang  (mechanical  and 
aerospace  engineering),  Robert  H.  Martin,  Jr. 
(mathematics),  Marianetta  Porter  (design),  Allen  J. 
Riordan  (marine,  earth,  and  atmospheric  sciences), 

Gary  T.  Roberson  (biological  and  agricultural  engineer¬ 
ing),  Tony  K.  Stewart  (philosophy  and  religion),  James 
E.  Swiss  (political  science  and  public  administration), 
and  Charles  Tomasino  (textile  engineering). 

Alumni  Outstanding  Research  Awards  were  given 
to  Todd  R.  Klaenhammer  (food  science)  and  Jan  F. 
Schetzina  (physics).  James  W.  Clark  and  Herbert  M. 
Eckerlin  received  Alumni  Outstanding  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice  Awards.  Other  recipients  of  Outstanding  Extension 
Service  Awards  were:  Linda  T.  Holley  (English),  Mark  L. 
Sosower  (foreign  languages  and  literature),  Richard  L. 
Novak  (recreation  and  tourism),  Mohamed  M.  Fikry 
(mechanical  and  aerospace  engineering),  Jaime  Trevino 
(industrial  engineering),  Kimberly  M.  Marcom  (tex¬ 
tiles),  Edmund  A.  Estes  (economics  and  business),  W. 
David  Smith  (crop  science  extension),  Donald  P.  Wesen 
(animal  science),  and  Linda  F.  McCutcheon  (home 
economics). 

Research.  Expenditures  for  research  and  sponsored 
programs  exceeded  $160  million  for  the  year.  New 
research  awards  exceeded  $64  million,  and  more  than 
2,200  proposals  were  processed.  According  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation,  NCSU  ranks  thirty-first  in 
the  nation  in  research  expenditures  and  fifth  in  the 
nation  in  level  of  industry-funded  research. 

The  university  signed  ten  revenue-generating 
licenses  and/or  assignments  and  granted  six  patent  op¬ 
tions.  Seven  software  disclosures  were  received,  one  soft¬ 
ware  program  generated  new  licenses,  one  software 
program  was  trademarked,  and  one  program  trademark 
is  pending. 

UNC  General  Administration  authorized  the 
establishment  of  the  Center  for  Advanced  Electronic 
Materials  Processing  and  the  Mars  Mission  Research 
Center.  Planning  authorization  was  granted  for  the 
following:  N.C.  Solar  Center,  Atmospheric  Impacts 
Research  Program,  Institute  for  Engineering  Education, 
Center  for  Robotics  and  Intelligent  Machines,  and 
Natural  Disaster  Reduction  Center.  A  request  is  pend¬ 
ing  to  plan  the  Center  of  Laser  and  Optical  Processing 
of  Materials. 


Business  Affairs 

NCSU’s  $200-million  planning  and  construction  pro¬ 
gram  was  highlighted  with  the  completion  of  Jordan 
Hall,  the  D.  H.  Hill  Library  addition,  a  1,200-car  park¬ 
ing  structure,  and  renovations  to  several  research  and 
academic  facilities.  Projects  placed  under  contract  in¬ 
cluded  the  $4. 1-million  Student  Center  Annex,  which 
includes  the  Afro-American  Cultural  Center,  the 
$8. 9-million  addition  and  renovation  for  poultry  science 
in  Scott  Hall,  the  $7-million  Research  and  Technology 
Building  for  the  Centennial  Campus,  and  a 
$2. 6-million  road  and  utility  project  for  the  Centennial 
Campus. 

Contract  documents  for  the  Engineering  Graduate 
Research  Center  are  complete,  and  this  project  is  ready 
to  bid  pending  appropriations.  Planning  for  the 
Centennial  Center  continues,  and  advance  planning  for 
the  Biological  Resources  Center  is  underway.  The 
298,000-square-foot  College  of  Textiles  complex  will  be 
fully  operational  for  the  spring  1991  semester. 

Development  and  Public  Affairs 

Through  the  effective  leadership  of  more  than  800 
volunteers,  private  gifts  to  the  university  totaled  more 
than  $26  million,  providing  us  with  another  record- 
breaking  year.  According  to  the  Council  for  Aid  to 
Education,  NCSU  ranks  thirtieth  in  total  voluntary  sup¬ 
port  among  public  universities  and  sixteenth  in  cor¬ 
porate  support.  The  Century  II  Campaign,  which  will 
be  publicly  announced  in  October  1990,  has  a  five-year, 
institution-wide  goal  of  raising  $200  million  by  June 
30,  1993,  doubling  NCSU’s  total  endowment. 

Instructional  Telecommunications  provided  coor¬ 
dination  for  12  teleconferences,  and  over  64  credit 
courses  were  offered  to  more  than  1,100  registrants  via 
cable,  videocassette,  microwave,  and  satellite.  Nearly 
1,000  short  courses  were  presented  during  the  year  to 
over  26,000  participants.  The  approximately  80  general 
interest,  noncredit  courses  and  programs  offered  at¬ 
tracted  over  800  registrants.  McKimmon  Center  served 
70,663  participants  and  1,690  education  programs  with 
a  total  volume  usage  of  106,575  persons. 

Many  NCSU  faculty  and  staff  actively  participated 
in  positions  of  leadership  in  professional  organizations, 
offering  an  accumulation  of  talents  and  experience. 
Scholarly  publications  and  presentations  greatly  extend 
the  university’s  influence  and  enhance  its  national 
visibility. 
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On  the  foreign  front,  exhanges  with  China  proved 
to  be  our  most  active  linkage.  The  major  changes  that 
occurred  in  Europe  during  the  past  year  foretell  increas¬ 
ing  internationalization,  and  NCSU  is  seeking  ways  to 
foster  international  relations.  The  International  Trade 
Center  received  the  1990  Educational  Award  from  the 
North  Carolina  World  Trade  Association. 


Conclusion 

W  e  ended  the  year  with  the  wisdom  of  experience  and 
look  forward  with  anticipation  to  opportunities  of  the 
coming  year.  Our  rich  heritage  as  a  land-grant  univer¬ 
sity  is  the  tradition  that  will  guide  us  as  we  undertake 
the  challenge  put  before  us  to  reshape  our  vision  and 
our  mission.  We  seek  the  distinction  of  becoming  the 
“land-grant  university  of  the  future.” 


In  closing,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  Board  of 
Governors,  President  Spangler  and  his  staff,  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  faculty,  staff,  and  students  for  the  support 
they  have  given  NCSU  and  for  their  dedication  to  the 
challenges  we  have  shared  this  past  year.  Together  we 
will  provide  the  environment  to  support  quality 
academic  programs  and  cuttingedge  research  to  benefit 
the  people  of  our  state  and  nation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Larry  K.  Monteith 
Chancellor 
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State 
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Joseph  B.  Oxendine 

Chancellor 


Introduction 

July  1,  1989,  marked  the  beginning  of  my  tenure  as 
chancellor  of  Pembroke  State  University.  On  that  day 
I  entered  the  Lumbee  Homecoming  Road  Race,  as  has 
been  my  custom  in  recent  years  during  my  visits  to 
Pembroke  during  Fourth  of  July  celebrations.  The  pace 
established  by  that  race  has  characterized  my  activities 
at  PSU  and  in  the  community.  This  report  includes 
only  a  sampling  of  developments  at  PSU  during  the 
year. 

PSU  had  a  record  enrollment  of  3,081  in  fall  1989, 
an  increase  of  8.7  percent  over  1988,  and  a  cumulative 
increase  of  32  percent  over  the  past  five  years.  The  1989 
class  included  793  freshmen,  680  sophomores,  490 
juniors,  570  seniors,  369  graduate  students,  and  179 
unclassified  students. 

The  racial  makeup  of  the  student  body  was  as 
follows:  63  percent  white,  23  percent  American  Indian, 
12  percent  black,  and  2  percent  other.  Women  ac¬ 
counted  for  61  percent  of  the  student  body.  The 
average  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  score  for 
incoming  freshmen  rose  2.4  percent  to  808. 

PSU  is  the  only  university  in  the  southeastern 
United  States  with  three  ethnic  groups  each  represent¬ 
ing  more  than  10  percent  of  the  student  body.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  our  750  American  Indian  students  make  us  one  of 
only  eight  four-year  colleges  or  universities  in  the  nation 
that  enroll  more  than  500  American  Indians  or  Alaskan 
natives. 

My  installation  as  chancellor  on  October  27  was 
particularly  memorable  for  me  and  my  family.  The 
ceremony  was  held  in  the  Givens  Performing  Arts 
Center  and  was  attended  by  Gov.  James  Martin,  UNC 
Board  of  Governors  Vice  Chairman  Samuel  H.  Poole, 
UNC  President  C.  D.  Spangler,  Jr.,  and  delegates  from 
46  other  universities  and  colleges.  Keynote  speaker  was 
Marvin  R.  Levy,  an  old  friend  and  colleague  who  is  pro¬ 
fessor  of  health  education  at  Temple  University. 

The  three-day  installation  observance  included  an 
inaugural  ball,  a  student  dance,  two  dinner  parties,  a 
chancellor’s  luncheon,  a  faculty  symposium,  art  ex¬ 
hibits,  a  jazz  clinic  and  concert,  a  chancellor’s  recep¬ 
tion,  and  dedication  of  the  Ophelia  and  Earl  A. 

Thomas  Assembly  Room  in  our  Native  American 
Resource  Center.  The  assembly  room  honors  these  ’33 
and  ’34  graduates  of  the  Indian  Normal  School  of 
Robeson  County,  the  forerunner  of  Pembroke  State 
University. 
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Trustees  and  Administration 

Officers  of  the  PSU  Board  of  Trustees  for  1989-90  were 
Rosa  Winfree  of  Charlotte,  chairman;  Marion  Bass  of 
Charlotte,  vice  chairman;  and  Jerry  Lowry  of  Rowland, 
secretary. 

John  Nicholson  of  Lumberton  and  Gloria  Williams 
of  Raeford  were  appointed  to  the  board  by  the  UNC 
Board  of  Governors.  Mr.  Lowry  and  Julian  Ransom  of 
Pembroke  were  reappointed  by  the  Board  of  Governors, 
and  Murchison  "Bo”  Biggs  of  Lumberton  and  Ms. 
Winfree  were  reappointed  by  the  governor. 

Academic  Affairs 

At  the  May  commencement,  461  students  graduated. 
Degrees  awarded  included  115  bachelor  of  arts  degrees, 
255  bachelor  of  science  degrees,  nine  bachelor  of  ap¬ 
plied  science  degrees,  82  master  of  arts  in  education 
degrees,  and  two  honorary  doctorates.  A  total  of  61 
students  graduated  with  honors:  seven  summa  cum 
laude,  16  magna  cum  laude,  and  38  cum  laude.  Eleven 
Chancellor’s  Scholars  graduated. 

Our  commencement  speaker  was  James  A. 

Thomas,  a  Pembroke  native  who  is  co-managing  partner 
of  Maguire  Thomas  Partners  of  Los  Angeles,  the  nation’s 
top  commercial  developer.  Mr.  Thomas  received  an 
honorary  doctorate,  as  did  M.  Carr  Gibson  of  Lumber- 
ton,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Canal  Industries,  Inc. 

A  major  undertaking  during  the  year  was  the 
reassessment  of  our  academic  mission,  a  process  that  in¬ 
volved  the  entire  faculty  and  administration.  The  re¬ 
vised  statement  of  mission  and  goals,  approved  by  the 
Faculty  Senate  in  May,  identifies  PSU  more  closely  with 
UNC,  emphasizes  its  academic  excellence  through  a 
“balanced  program  of  teaching,  research,  and  service,” 
and  reaffirms  the  value  of  its  heritage  and  cultural 
diversity. 

As  part  of  the  reassessment  process,  subcommittees 
prepared  goals  and  action  plans  in  seven  strategic  areas: 
academic  programs,  faculty  development,  image, 
regional  relations,  recruitment,  fund-raising,  and 
athletics.  Following  extensive  faculty  review  of  these 
goals  and  plans,  members  of  the  Mission/ Planning 
Steering  Committee  and  I  are  working  to  implement 
them. 

During  the  academic  year,  71  members  of  the 
faculty  held  tenure.  Ninety-six  held  doctoral  degrees, 
and  ten  had  other  terminal  degrees  in  their  respective 


disciplines,  bringing  the  percentage  of  faculty  holding 
terminal  degrees  to  75  percent.  One  faculty  member 
was  promoted  to  assistant  professor,  two  to  associate 
professor,  and  four  to  professor. 

The  Chancellor’s  Scholars  Program,  an  inter¬ 
disciplinary  honors  program  in  its  ninth  year,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  attract  and  retain  outstanding  students  and  to 
promote  academic  excellence  at  PSU.  Fifty-four  students 
participated  in  the  program  this  year,  and  11  completed 
their  senior  theses  and  made  oral  presentations  to 
fellow  students  and  faculty. 

Michael  Menefee  has  been  appointed  to  our  first 
endowed  chair,  the  Belk  Chair  in  Business  Administra¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Menefee,  who  comes  to  PSU  from  Tennessee 
Technological  University,  will  teach  in  the  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  Economics  Department  and  in  the 
master  of  science  in  administrative  studies  program  and 
will  assist  in  the  Office  of  Economic  Development. 

The  master’s  program  in  administrative  studies 
completed  its  first  year  of  operation.  Forty-five  students, 
representing  an  interesting  range  of  ages  and  profes¬ 
sional  backgrounds,  were  enrolled  in  the  program. 

The  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools 
(SACS)  visiting  team  was  on  the  PSU  campus  in 
February.  It  evaluated  the  major  areas  of  the  university 
and  provided  a  written  report  of  recommendations  and 
suggestions.  We  are  preparing  a  response  for  submission 
to  SACS  in  October. 

An  active  group  on  campus  this  year  has  been  the 
Task  Force  on  Teaching  Excellence,  established  in 
August.  This  group  has  sponsored  a  number  of  lunch¬ 
time  discussions,  led  by  faculty  members,  on  various 
aspects  of  teaching.  In  addition,  the  group  initiated  a 
Resource  Colleague  system,  which  pairs  each  faculty 
member  with  a  colleague  in  another  department  to 
provide  support  and  information  and  to  encourage 
interdepartmental  interaction. 

Twenty-three  faculty  members  and  two  administra¬ 
tors  gathered  for  a  retreat  at  Salter  Path  in  May.  Funded 
by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  in  connection  with  the  na¬ 
tional  Project  30,  this  retreat  brought  together  faculty 
from  the  Education  Department  and  the  humanities  to 
discuss  how  the  two  groups  could  support  teacher 
education  in  the  face  of  changing  demographics. 

Our  social  work  program  was  accredited  by  the 
Council  on  Social  Work  Education.  Evaluation  and 
refinement  of  other  programs  continued. 

We  received  authorization  to  plan  a  master’s-level 
program  in  school  counseling.  If  approved,  the  program 
would  begin  in  the  fall  of  1991 
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Grant  activities  related  to  faculty  development  and 
student  instruction  increased  significantly.  The  Office 
for  Academic  Affairs  appointed  a  coordinator  of  faculty 
grants  to  work  with  faculty  and  various  campus  offices 
to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  preparation  of  grant 
proposals.  Our  Minority  Access  to  Research  Careers 
(MARC)  program  received  five-year  funding  of  $681,000 
from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  and  Human  Services  also  gave  $485,000 
for  a  three-year  program  to  help  minority  and  disadvan¬ 
taged  students  enter  and  graduate  from  health- 
professions  schools. 

In  addition,  the  National  Science  Foundation 
funded  two  grants  totaling  $68,605.  The  N.C.  Rural 
Economic  Development  Center  provided  $1,100  aimed 
at  improving  SAT  scores  in  Robeson  County,  and  the 
N.C.  Writing  Project  received  $25,000  for  the  ninth  year 
of  the  program. 


Student  Affairs 

Student  activities  continued  to  grow  in  variety  and 
quality.  The  fall  semester  began  with  “Premiere  Week 
1989,”  which  offered  movies,  comedians,  group  games, 
free  refreshments,  volleyball,  a  picnic,  a  coffeehouse 
singer,  and  a  back-to-school  dance.  A  “Pembroke  Live” 
series  has  featured  comedians,  coffeehouse  entertainers, 
discos,  a  ventriloquist,  a  mentalist,  videos,  and  movies. 
The  Student  Government  Association  (SGA)  sponsored 
a  semiformal  dance  in  conjunction  with  my  installation. 

PSU’s  annual  SGA  leadership  retreat  was  held  at 
Ft.  Caswell  in  October.  Twenty-two  student  leaders  and 
student  activities  staff  members  spent  a  productive 
weekend  establishing  goals  and  objectives  for  1989-90. 
In  the  spring  the  SGA  ratified  a  revised  constitution. 

Our  residence-hall  occupancy  rate  for  the  fall 
semester  was  92  percent,  the  highest  ever.  We  expect 
comparable  demand  for  housing  in  the  coming  year. 
Major  residence-hall  projects  scheduled  during  the 
summer  included  re-roofing  West  Hall  and  replacing 
the  boiler  system  in  Wellons  Hall. 

The  Chavis  Center  continued  to  be  the  hub  of 
campus  social  activities,  as  well  as  a  center  for  business 
and  professional  meetings.  Thirty-three  conferences 
were  held  there  during  the  year,  and  416  room  reserva¬ 
tions  were  made  for  various  meetings. 

A  comprehensive  drug  education  and  prevention 
program  was  revised  during  the  past  year,  and  new 
informational  brochures  have  been  printed  for  distribu¬ 


tion  to  students.  Our  Alcohol/Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
Team  and  Student  Activities  cosponsored  “Alcohol 
Awareness  Week”  and  a  mocktail  party  during  the  fall. 
The  Counseling  Center  staff  presented  a  teleconference 
entitled  “The  Drug  Free  Work  Place.” 

The  student  affairs  staff  held  a  retreat  in  May  to 
review  goals  and  objectives  and  to  set  other  immediate 
and  long-range  goals. 

Business  Affairs 

A  $2. 5-million  addition  to  the  Herbert  G.  Oxendine 
Science  Building  was  completed,  providing  17,000  addi¬ 
tional  square  feet  of  space  for  classrooms,  offices, 
laboratories,  and  a  computer  center. 

Renovations  completed  at  Locklear  Hall,  which 
houses  our  Art  Department,  totaled  more  than 
$695,000  and  included  improving  access  for  the  handi¬ 
capped,  replacing  the  roof,  retiling  floors  and  ceilings, 
and  installing  energy-efficient  windows. 

A  115-space  lighted  parking  lot  behind  the  Chavis 
Center  was  completed  and  two  other  lots  were  resur¬ 
faced.  To  improve  security,  additional  outside  lighting 
was  installed  in  parking  areas  near  dormitories  and  the 
athletic  track.  Major  road  repairs  were  completed  on  the 
main  campus. 

Projects  underway  include  landscaping  for  the  area 
in  front  of  the  D.  F.  Lowry  Center.  Architects  are  at 
work  drawing  plans  for  a  proposed  $5. 3-million  ad¬ 
ministration  building,  a  forum  to  house  the  Office  of 
Economic  Development  and  the  Department  of  Bus¬ 
iness  Administration  and  Economics,  and  a  campus 
master  plan  projecting  future  expansion. 

Renovations  to  the  Givens  Performing  Arts  Center 
have  included  acoustical  treatments,  counterweight  rig¬ 
ging,  stage  curtains,  a  lighting  system,  power  supply,  an 
orchestra  shell,  and  new  carpeting. 

Development  and  Rjblic  Affairs 

There  were  significant  increases  in  three  fund-raising 
areas.  Contributions  from  the  private  sector  totaled 
$412,368,  up  from  $213,249  the  previous  year.  During 
the  fall  our  Planned  Giving  Program  collected 
$185,974,  more  than  doubling  1988  receipts  of  $80,000. 
The  Chancellor’s  Club,  whose  members  commit 
$10,000  over  a  ten-year  period,  has  gained  28  new 
members,  bringing  total  membership  to  71. 
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PSU's  New  Horizons  Giving  Campaign,  launched 
in  lulv  of  198",  has  received  $1,286,755  for  program 
development  Proposals  submitted  to  private  founda¬ 
tions  and  corporations  produced  $250,655  for  academic 
scholarships,  and  major  fund-raising  functions 
generated  $401,556. 

As  a  result  of  growing  alumni  involvement,  our 
Alumni  Loyalty  Endowed  Scholarship  Fund  has  reached 
an  all-time  high  of  $30,000.  Seventeen  alumni  pur¬ 
chased  lifetime  association  memberships,  bringing  our 
total  number  of  lifetime  members  to  62. 

In  April  we  initiated  mo  activities  designed  to 
promote  interaction  between  PSU  and  the  local  com¬ 
munity.  “Pembroke  Day,”  when  local  merchants,  crafts¬ 
men.  and  artists  displayed  their  products  and  art  on 
campus  in  a  town-and-gown  celebradon,  attracted  some 
2,000  people.  A  gospel  music  festival,  planned  as  a 
cultural  event  for  the  area,  also  was  well  received. 

To  address  the  problem  of  illiteracy  in  southeastern 
North  Carolina,  the  PSU  Office  of  Economic  Develop¬ 
ment  held  a  work  force  literacy  forum  in  May,  featuring 
former  Gov.  Bob  Scott,  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
System  of  Community  Colleges.  Other  sponsors  of  this 
forum,  w'hich  drew  more  than  100  participants,  were 
the  Southeastern  N.C.  Rural  Leaders  Program  and  the 
N.C.  Rural  Economic  Development  Center. 

WPSU-TV,  PSU’s  public  television  facility,  con¬ 
tinued  its  interview  program,  made  available  to  200,000 
cable  television  subscribers  in  Charlotte,  Fayetteville, 
Greensboro,  Lumberton,  Pembroke,  and  Rockingham. 
WPSU-TV  also  became  a  member  of  the  University 
Network  of  the  National  Association  of  College  Broad¬ 
casters  (UNET),  enabling  some  of  our  programs  to  be 
distributed  by  satellite  network  to  over  33  million 
U.S.  viewers. 

The  Givens  Performing  Arts  Center,  the  cultural 
center  of  the  region,  enjoyed  its  best  attendance  year 
with  1,018  season  subscribers  who  hailed  from  a 
13-county  region  extending  beyond  the  North  Carolina 
border.  Season  ticket  sales  increased  10.5  percent  over 
the  previous  year.  Belk,  Wal-Mart,  Pizza  Hut,  and  radio 
station  FOXY  99  were  corporate  sponsors  for  the 
season,  each  contributing  $1,000  or  more  to  defray  ar¬ 
tists’  fees.  In  addition  to  several  campus  productions 
and  community  events,  the  center  presented  a  number 
of  shows  that  were  financially  and  artistically  successful, 
including  the  musicals  “Big  River”  and  “Dream  Girls” 
and  comedian  Mark  Russell.  The  center  also  sponsored 
a  special  performance  by  Grammy  Award-winning  jazz 
musician  Wynton  Marsalis. 

The  1990  Teacher  Education  Fair,  cosponsored  by 


the  Education  Department  and  the  Career  Planning 
and  Placement  Center,  was  held  in  April.  Education 
majors  met  with  34  representatives  from  various  school 
systems  to  discuss  employment  opportunities. 

In  community  service,  PSU  hosted  music  and  art 
festivals,  the  “Miss  Lumbee”  and  “Little  Miss  Lumbee” 
pageants  during  Lumbee  Homecoming,  the  Indian 
fbuth  Unity  Conference,  the  annual  Lumbee  River 
Electric  Membership  Corporation  elections,  the  annual 
Robeson  County  public  school  teacher  orientation, 
regional  Future  Homemakers  of  America  meetings,  plus 
regular  matinees  for  public  school  children  in  the  Cape 
Fear  region. 

The  Native  American  Resource  Center  drew  11,257 
visitors  during  the  academic  year,  approximately  80  per¬ 
cent  of  whom  were  public  school  students.  The  center 
has  also  had  visitors  from  South  America,  Africa,  Asia, 
Australia,  and  Europe. 

The  center  sponsored  several  special  activities  dur¬ 
ing  Indian  Heritage  Week.  Funding  from  the  N.C.  Arts 
Council,  the  Native  American  Student  Organization, 
the  Lumbee  Regional  Development  Association,  and 
the  PSU  Foundation  brought  three  visiting  artists  to 
campus  for  special  performances.  Roberta  Hill  White- 
man,  nationally  known  Oneida  poet,  gave  a  poetry¬ 
writing  workshop  and  an  evening  reading  of  her  works. 
Her  husband,  Arapaho  artist  Ernie  Whiteman, 
presented  a  slide  show  and  lecture  on  his  art  work  as  it 
relates  to  Arapaho  and  general  Native  American 
cultures.  The  center  also  sponsored  two  performances  by 
Cherokee  storyteller  Jacque  Garneau,  one  of  which  was 
held  in  the  Givens  Performing  Arts  Center  to  accom¬ 
modate  nearly  2,000  public  school  students  who 
attended. 

The  Jones  Health  and  Physical  Education  Center 
housed  a  number  of  community  activities,  including 
the  annual  Robeson  County  Basketball  Shoot-Out,  a 
national  baseball-tryout  camp  for  the  Montreal  Expos,  a 
PSU  baseball  camp,  a  baseball  clinic  for  area  coaches 
and  players,  and  tennis  and  soccer  clinics  for  area 
players.  Events  held  on  our  outdoor  track  included  the 
Robeson  County  Special  Olympics  and  the  Robeson 
County  Senior  Games. 

A  drug-abuse  prevention  campaign  of  the  Crime 
Education  and  Prevention  Programs  of  Robeson  County 
brought  school  children  to  PSU  on  a  regular  basis  to 
view  a  video  and  learn  how  they  could  fight  drugs.  PSU 
criminal  justice  students  participated  in  the  visits, 
which  will  continue  next  year.  Athletic  coaches  have 
taken  part  in  “Say  No  To  Drugs”  campaigns  at  county 
schools  and  churches  and  in  promotional  television 
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announcements,  including  one  for  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

The  PSU  Music  Department  hosted  music  festivals, 
junior-high  band  contests,  workshops,  music  teacher 
and  association  meetings,  and  concerts  for  area  school 
children.  The  department’s  “Singers  and  Swingers” 
made  its  annual  regional  tour,  visiting  six  public 
schools  and  performing  before  some  4,000  students. 

The  department’s  various  organizations  performed 
before  an  estimated  total  audience  of  7,650. 

PSU  also  held  its  annual  “Art  Affair”  and  a 
mathematics  contest  involving  regional  high  schools. 
The  annual  N.C.  South  Central  Region  IV  Science  Fair 
attracted  over  400  high  school  participants.  We  also 
were  hosts  for  “Project  Graduation,”  an  all-night  drug- 
and-alcohol-free  party  for  more  than  1,000  graduating 
high  school  seniors. 


Athletics 

Our  athletic  teams  enjoyed  a  good  year.  PSU  finished 
second  for  overall  excellence  in  all  programs  in  the 
CIAC  Hawn  Cup  Competition.  Four  coaches  were  nam¬ 
ed  Coach  of  the  Year  in  the  conference  and/or  NAIA 
District  26.  Four  athletes  were  voted  MVP  for  the  con¬ 
ference  and/or  district;  one  was  named  NCAA  All- 
American;  16  were  on  All-Conference  teams;  11  were 
on  All-District  teams;  and  five  were  named  to  All- 
Tournament  teams.  The  sports  information  director  also 
won  five  national  awards. 


Linda  Pitts  was  appointed  head  coach  for  the 
women’s  basketball  team,  John  Haskins  assistant  men’s 
basketball  coach  and  head  men’s  tennis  coach,  and  Lisa 
Wawrzyniak  head  athletic  trainer. 

Five  summer  camps  were  conducted  for  area  youth 
by  various  staff  members.  These  included  two  basket¬ 
ball  camps,  an  all-sports  camp,  a  wrestling  camp,  and  a 
swim  school.  Coaches  were  also  involved  in  a  number  of 
community  services  during  the  year,  including  the  local 
Special  Olympics  and  the  Robeson  County  Senior 
Games. 


Conclusion 

Pembroke  State  University  continues  to  grow  in  size,  in 
distinction,  and  in  service  to  the  region.  As  it  enters  its 
104th  year  of  service,  the  institution,  proud  of  its  past, 
looks  forward  to  continuing  its  unique  role  as  a  univer¬ 
sity  of  cultural  diversity,  committed  to  meeting  the 
educational  needs  of  its  students  and  the  citizens  of  the 
region. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Joseph  B.  Oxendine 
Chancellor 
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University  of 
North  Carolina 
at  Asheville 


David  G.  Brown 

Chancellor 


Introduction 

The  primary  mission  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Asheville  is  undergraduate  instruction  in 
the  liberal  arts.  Such  a  focus  is  distinctive  within  the 
public  sector  of  American  higher  education.  During  the 
past  few  years,  we  have  made  efforts  to  relate  this 
distinctiveness  to  a  wide  audience.  As  we  reflect  upon 
the  accomplishments  of  the  past  year,  it  is  natural  to 
view  some  of  them  as  confirmation  of  our  progress  on 
the  path  we  have  set  for  ourselves. 

For  instance,  we  have  completed  this  year  a  large 
new  classroom  building  and  a  major  library  expansion. 
These  additions  will  help  assure  that  we  have  the 
physical  facilities  to  support  an  outstanding  level  of 
undergraduate  teaching  and  learning. 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row,  the  quality  of  our 
incoming  freshman  class,  as  measured  by  average  SAT 
scores,  rose  significantly.  We  view  this  as  evidence  that 
prospective  students  and  their  families  are  taking  note 
of  the  special  opportunities  we  offer. 

Again  this  year,  as  has  happened  rather  regularly 
in  the  recent  past,  we  received  some  flattering  media 
coverage.  This  recognition  further  confirms  our  belief 
that  we  are  evolving  a  program  model  of  relevance  and 
importance  to  the  future  of  higher  education 
throughout  our  country. 

Trustees  and  Administration 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  1988-89  academic  year, 

E.  Charles  Dyson  completed  his  two-year  term  as  chair¬ 
man  of  our  Board  of  Trustees.  John  F.  A.  V.  Cecil  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him.  At  age  34,  Mr.  Cecil  is  one  of 
the  youngest  heads  of  a  university  governing  board  in 
the  nation. 

The  only  change  in  board  membership  occurred 
when  John  Schoultz  was  elected  Student  Government 
Association  president,  succeeding  Markus  Roeders. 

Mr.  Schoultz,  a  rising  senior  from  Chapel  Hill,  has 
been  active  in  student  government  affairs  throughout 
his  UNCA  career. 

We  marked  a  major  retirement  when  William  Pott 
stepped  down  after  20  years’  service  as  vice  chancellor 
for  finance  and  business.  Happily  for  us,  he  continues 
to  serve  part-time  in  our  business  office.  Following  an 
extensive  search,  we  chose  Arthur  Foley  to  succeed 
Mr.  Pott  as  vice  chancellor.  Mr.  Foley  comes  to  us  from 
a  similar  position  at  Shepherd  College  in  West  Virginia, 
where  he  had  also  served  as  interim  president. 
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Campus  Security  Chief  Charles  Carreno  also 
retired  this  year.  Jeff  Van  Slyke,  formerly  of  the  Auburn 
University  Police  Department,  was  selected  to  succeed 
him.  Another  newcomer  joining  us  this  year  is  Facilities 
Planner  Marcus  Vess.  An  architect  by  training,  he  comes 
to  us  from  Georgia  State  University. 

Caroline  Miller  was  promoted  internally  to  the 
position  of  assistant  vice  chancellor  for  enrollment  ser¬ 
vices.  Dr.  Miller,  who  had  been  university  personnel 
director,  was  succeeded  in  that  position  by  Andy  Brant¬ 
ley.  Mr.  Brantley  was  previously  employment  manager 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte. 

We  were  saddened  by  the  death  of  longtime 
Bookstore  Manager  Joyce  Williamson.  We  chose  as  her 
successor  Michael  Small,  a  veteran  bookstore  manager 
from  Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 

As  the  year  neared  an  end,  Ed  Farrell  resigned 
after  five  years  of  distinguished  service  as  athletic  direc¬ 
tor  to  take  the  same  position  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee  at  Chattanooga.  Chosen  to  succeed  him  was 
Tim  Dillon,  an  assistant  commissioner  of  the  Colonial 
Athletic  Association. 

Academic  Affairs 

We  were  very  pleased  to  continue  our  trend  of  attracting 
increasingly  well-qualified  freshman  classes.  The  average 
SAT  score  for  this  year’s  entering  class  was  990,  up  from 
951  last  year  and  928  the  year  before.  We  expect  the 
average  for  freshmen  entering  in  1990  to  exceed  1,000. 

We  have  improved  quality  while  maintaining  a 
level  of  overall  enrollment  growth  consistent  with  our 
planning.  Head-count  enrollment  for  the  year  averaged 
3,202,  up  from  3,150  last  year.  Average  full-time 
equivalent  enrollment  grew  from  2,413  last  year  to 
2,487  this  year. 

The  Asheville  Graduate  Center,  which  offers  pro¬ 
grams  from  our  sister  institutions  through  our  campus 
facilities,  enrolled  an  average  of  807  students,  a  signifi¬ 
cant  increase  from  last  year’s  average  enrollment  of  763. 

Our  distinctive  humanities  core  curriculum,  in¬ 
stituted  in  1965,  brought  us  another  honor  this  year. 
The  Association  of  American  Colleges  (AAC)  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  chose  us  as 
one  of  nine  "mentor”  colleges  to  help  other  four-year 
institutions  strengthen  their  core  curricula  for  teaching 
Western  and  non-Western  cultures.  The  nine  mentor 
institutions  will  serve  as  models  for  and  collaborators 
with  27  other  campuses  selected  by  the  AAC. 


We  are  preparing  for  an  institutional  self-study  in 
the  coming  year  in  conjunction  with  the  re-accredita¬ 
tion  process  of  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Schools  (SACS).  We  plan  to  coordinate  this  process 
with  the  review  of  institutional  missions  requested  of  all 
UNC  campuses  by  President  Spangler.  To  facilitate  both 
projects,  we  held  a  two-day  planning  retreat  in  May  to 
which  all  faculty  and  staff  were  invited.  Input  from  that 
retreat  will  be  carried  forward  into  both  self-examinations. 

Another  campus  retreat,  this  one  dealing  with 
international  studies  issues,  also  drew  excellent  par¬ 
ticipation,  despite  being  held  on  the  eve  of  final-exam 
week.  Several  presenters  from  elsewhere  in  the  Universi¬ 
ty  contributed  to  its  success:  Jasper  Memory,  UNC  vice 
president  for  research;  Laurence  Apple,  director  of 
international  programs  at  North  Carolina  State  Univer¬ 
sity;  and  Pat  Beaver,  a  professor  at  Appalachian  State 
University. 

An  academic  appointment  of  particular  interest 
was  the  selection  of  Robert  Moog  as  research  professor 
of  music.  Dr.  Moog,  who  holds  a  doctorate  in  engineer¬ 
ing  physics  from  Cornell,  is  internationally  renowned 
for  his  invention  of  the  electronic  music  synthesizer.  In 
response  to  an  initiative  by  Dr.  Moog,  our  University 
Planning  Council  approved  a  plan  to  develop  a  center 
for  interdisciplinary  arts  technology  on  our  campus. 

At  this  year’s  commencement  we  conferred  three 
honorary  degrees.  Commencement  speaker  Gail  God¬ 
win,  a  distinguished  novelist  and  Asheville  native,  was 
awarded  a  doctor  of  humane  letters  degree.  Two  other 
North  Carolina  natives  were  similarly  honored:  Eugene 
Odum  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  who  has  been  call¬ 
ed  “the  father  of  modern  ecology,”  and  Arnold  King, 
historian  of  the  multicampus  University  and  one-time 
acting  chancellor  of  UNCA. 

May  graduate  Jennifer  Schuller,  a  native  of  Hender¬ 
sonville  majoring  in  history,  won  a  Fulbright  Fellowship 
for  study  next  year  in  Germany.  She  is  the  18th  UNCA 
graduate  to  win  a  Fulbright  award  since  1972. 

Student  Affairs 

We  have  been  awarded  a  $112,000  grant  by  the  Fund 
for  the  Improvement  of  Post  Secondary  Education  to 
provide  substance  abuse  education  and  counseling  on 
our  campus.  Having  completed  our  data  gathering,  we 
are  refining  program  plans  to  target  the  specific  needs 
of  our  campus.  A  distinctive  feature  of  our  program 
will  be  efforts,  directed  by  psychologist  Ann  Weber  and 
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sociologist  Keith  Bramlett  of  our  faculty,  to  integrate 
drug  and  alcohol  education  into  the  teaching  missions 
of  their  departments. 

Our  student  affairs  staff  initiated  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Alliance  for  Collegiate  Leadership 
Educators.  Eight  institutions  cosponsored  a  leadership 
conference  in  which  150  students  participated. 

UNCA’s  residential  population  expanded  dramati¬ 
cally  in  the  1980s.  and  we  expect  more  moderate 
growth  in  the  1990s.  To  accommodate  this  expansion, 
we  are  at  work  on  plans  for  additional  physical  facilities. 
This  vear.  a  planning  committee  gave  extensive  time  to 
the  concept-design  for  a  major  expansion  of  our  stu¬ 
dent  center,  and  we  anticipate  construction  of  a  new 
residence  hall  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

For  the  second  year,  we  sponsored  an  “alternative 
spring  break”  program.  Participating  students  spent 
their  vacations  in  endeavors  such  as  working  with  the 
homeless  in  Chicago  or  doing  undergraduate  research 
at  the  Library'  of  Congress. 

Attendance  at  this  year’s  University  Awards  Recep¬ 
tion,  held  at  Asheville’s  Grove  Park  Inn,  exceeded  300. 
Thirry-six  students  were  recognized  for  their  selection  to 
Phi  Eta  Sigma,  the  national  freshman  honorary  society. 
Twenty  more  were  cited  for  their  induction  into 
Omicron  Delta  Kappa,  the  national  leadership 
honorary  society.  And  50  students  were  acknowledged 
for  selection  for  Who's  Who  in  American  Colleges  & 
Universities. 

Business  Affairs 

The  transition  between  retiring  Vice  Chancellor  Bill 
Pott  and  his  successor,  Arthur  Foley,  was  a  major  feature 
of  the  year  in  our  business  affairs  area.  Thanks  to  their 
professionalism,  and  the  consistent  support  and  co¬ 
operation  of  other  members  of  our  business  staff,  this 
changing  of  the  guard  took  place  with  remarkable 
smoothness. 

As  in  other  recent  years,  facilities  construction 
again  received  high  priority  among  business  office 
responsibilities. 

As  fiscal  agent  and  administrative-support  arm  to 
the  North  Carolina  Arboretum,  located  in  Asheville,  we 
have  offered  continuing  assistance  in  the  planning  and 
design  of  their  new  facilities.  Hence  we  shared  the 
pride  and  pleasure  of  the  arboretum  board  and  staff 
when  their  first  structure,  a  visitor-education  center,  was 
dedicated  in  April. 


Two  major  construction  projects  on  our  campus  are 
also  being  completed  as  this  fiscal  year  comes  to  a  close. 
Our  new  $5. 9-million  graduate  center  classroom 
building  is  ready  for  occupancy.  This  building  occupies 
what  had  been  the  last  available  building  site  on  our 
main  quad.  Also  completed  is  the  $7-million  addition 
to  our  library.  These  two  structures  are  magnificent 
additions  to  our  academic  space.  They  also  feature  our 
first  fully  computer-controlled  energy  management 
systems,  which  should  substantially  improve  our  overall 
operating  efficiency  in  the  years  ahead. 

Design  drawings  have  been  completed  for  a  new 
campus  health  and  fitness  facility,  but  construction 
must  await  legislative  appropriations.  Significant  design 
work  has  also  been  completed  for  our  planned  Inter- 
generational  Center,  intended  to  house  both  the  N.C. 
Center  for  Creative  Retirement  and  a  major  regional 
conference  center.  Further  work  on  this  project  has  been 
deferred,  however,  due  to  state  revenue  shortfalls. 

Development  and  Public  Affairs 

For  the  second  straight  year,  contributions  to  our  foun¬ 
dation  topped  $500,000.  Giving  to  our  Annual  Fund 
increased  by  more  than  20  percent.  A  substantial 
increase  in  alumni  giving  enabled  us  to  award  a  record 
number  of  alumni  scholarships. 

Our  leadership  programs  continued  to  serve  many 
current  and  prospective  leaders  in  our  area.  Leadership 
Asheville,  in  its  eighth  year,  enrolled  39  members. 
Leadership  Hendersonville,  in  its  sixth  year,  enrolled  37. 
Programs  in  Haywood  and  Madison  counties,  each  in 
their  second  year,  enrolled  35  and  19,  respectively. 

Our  local  Leadership  Seniors  program  enrolled  29. 
During  the  coming  year,  we  will  help  selected  com¬ 
munities  in  the  state  launch  senior  leadership  programs 
patterned  after  our  model.  This  effort  is  assisted  by 
grants  from  the  Mary  Reynolds  Babcock  and  Z.  Smith 
Reynolds  foundations. 

The  programs  of  our  N.C.  Center  for  Creative 
Retirement  directly  served  over  1,600  older  adults  this 
year  through  courses,  workshops,  symposiums,  and 
forums,  more  than  doubling  the  number  served  the 
previous  year. 

In  the  spring  the  center  launched  the  Senior 
Academy  for  Intergenerational  Learning  (SAIL).  This 
program  teams  older  adult  mentors  with  undergraduate 
students  for  career  counseling  and  for  support  in 
research  and  in  directed  studies.  Faculty  from 
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11  departments  have  already  requested  SAIL  volunteers 
for  the  coming  academic  year. 

A  guiding  principle  of  this  and  all  center  under¬ 
takings  is  that  we  seek  to  create  models  that  can  be 
replicated  by  others.  We  find  that  information  and 
guidance  about  programs  for  seniors  are  constantly 
being  requested  of  us.  To  accommodate  some  of  these 
requests  systematically  and  in  depth,  we  designed  and 
presented  a  May  workshop  entitled  “How  to  Start  \bur 
Own  Center  for  Creative  Retirement.”  It  drew  80  par¬ 
ticipants  from  more  than  60  educational  institutions 
across  the  nation. 

In  the  spring,  with  the  support  of  President 
Spangler  and  our  Board  of  Trustees,  I  visited  13  cities 
across  North  Carolina  to  acquaint  leaders  in  these  com¬ 
munities  with  UNCA’s  distinctive  role  as  a  small  public 
campus  focusing  on  undergraduate  instruction  in  the 
liberal  arts.  I  also  shared  information  about  the  N.C. 
Center  for  Creative  Retirement  and  its  potential  as  a 
resource  for  the  state. 

In  carrying  out  this  statewide  tour,  I  received 
invaluable  encouragement  and  assistance  from  various 
members  of  the  UNC  Board  of  Governors.  The  success 
of  my  visits,  resulting  among  other  things  in  articles  or 
editorials  about  UNCA  in  seven  of  the  state’s  largest 
daily  newspapers,  would  have  been  inconceivable 
without  the  help  of  board  members. 


Conclusion 

This  is  my  final  annual  report  as  chancellor  of  UNCA. 
As  the  1989-90  year  ends,  I  am  preparing  to  become 
provost  at  Wake  Forest  University.  My  six  years  here  have 
been  immensely  rewarding  both  personally  and  profes¬ 
sionally.  No  factor  has  been  more  critical  in  making 
them  so  than  the  collegiality  that  characterizes  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  I  am  very  pleased  not  to 
be  leaving  our  great  state,  and  I  look  forward  to  con¬ 
tinuing  the  friendships  and  working  partnerships  that 
have  been  such  an  important  part  of  my  tenure  at 
UNCA. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


David  G.  Brown 
Chancellor 
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University  of 
North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill 

Paul  Hardin 

Chancellor 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  premier  research  and  teaching 
institutions  in  the  nation.  For  evidence  of  this  standing, 
you  only  need  look  at  the  quality  of  its  programs, 
students,  and  faculty;  the  cutting-edge  research  being 
done  here;  and  the  vast  amount  of  public  service 
rendered  throughout  the  state  and  the  world.  Our  suc¬ 
cess,  in  part,  has  come  from  our  ability  to  adapt  to  a 
changing  world — to  meet  the  challenges  facing  us  and 
society,  whether  they  be  educating  the  people  and  their 
leaders,  treating  and  preventing  disease  and  improving 
health,  or  providing  the  impetus  for  societal  change. 

In  1989-90,  the  university  worked  to  advance  this 
almost  200-year-old  tradition  in  preparation  for  its  third 
century  of  service.  We  have  committed  ourselves  to  pro¬ 
viding  a  quality  education  for  all  our  students;  to 
discovering  and  actively  sharing  knowledge;  and  to 
working  together  on  campus  and  with  our  sister  institu¬ 
tions,  government,  and  private  enterprise  to  improve 
public  education  and  to  find  solutions  to  worldwide 
issues  such  as  hunger,  pollution,  infant  mortality,  and 
management  of  a  global  economy.  We  also  are  working 
internally  to  develop  strengths  that  will  enable  us  to 
meet  the  challenges  ahead,  including  improving  our 
planning  and  budgeting  processes,  improving  our  abili¬ 
ty  to  raise  private  funds  and  to  obtain  research  and 
training  grants  and  contracts,  and  reorganizing  our  per¬ 
sonnel  services. 

The  recent  financial  troubles  of  the  state  have  and 
will  continue  to  jeopardize  our  efforts.  The  cumulative 
effect  of  deep  allotment  cuts  during  the  past  two  years 
and  the  prospect  of  large  reductions  in  basic  program 
support  have  begun  to  suck  the  life  out  of  the  universi¬ 
ty.  Aside  from  the  financial  damage,  morale  is  low. 
When  there  is  so  much  bad  news,  it  becomes  very  dif¬ 
ficult  for  current  and  prospective  students,  faculty,  and 
staff  to  believe  in  a  bright  future.  The  repercussions  of 
budget  cuts  and  spending  and  hiring  freezes  will  be  felt 
for  many  years  to  come. 

The  one  bright  spot  in  this  gloomy  picture  is  the 
growing  support  for  managerial  and  financial  flexibility, 
which  this  campus  has  long  advocated.  We  need  to  be 
able  to  use  all  resources — both  state  funds  and  those  we 
generate  ourselves — as  efficiently  as  possible  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina.  The  bill  passed 
by  the  1990  General  Assembly  is  a  beginning. 

For  two  years  now,  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serv¬ 
ing  as  chancellor  of  this  marvelous  institution,  and  I  am 
deeply  proud  of  what  my  colleagues  have  accomplished, 
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not  only  in  their  scholarship  and  service,  but  also  in 
their  willingness  to  tackle  issues  that  are  not  always  easy 
and  pleasant,  but  are  necessary  for  an  outstanding 
academic  community.  I  am  particularly  proud  of  our 
leadership  in  athletic  reform.  Our  faculty’s  reform  plat¬ 
form  has  been  recognized  nationally,  and  our  athletic 
administration  and  coaches  are  at  the  forefront  of  the 
reform  movement,  while  running  exemplary  programs. 

We  also  are  strengthening  our  efforts  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  and  ethnic  diversity  for  the  entire 
campus  community.  I  personally  am  convening  a 
Chancellor’s  Committee  on  Community  and  Diversity. 
We  have  many  excellent  programs  working  to  diversify 
our  student  body  and  staff  and  to  make  the  campus 
hospitable.  This  committee  will  look  at  our  current 
approach,  pinpointing  strengths  and  weaknesses,  and 
advise  me  on  areas  where  we  need  additional  concen¬ 
tration. 


Trustees  and  Administration 

Earl  N.  Phillips,  Jr.,  was  elected  chairman  in 
September,  and  three  new  trustees  joined  our  board: 
Arch  T.  Allen  III,  John  G.  Medlin,  Jr.,  and  David  L. 
Ward,  Jr.  In  April,  new  student-body  president  William 
H.  Hildebolt  was  sworn  in. 

Four  key  administrative  posts  were  filled.  Two  new 
associate  provosts  were  appointed — chemistry  professor 
Henry  H.  Dearman  for  the  Graduate  School  and 
molecular  biologist  Mary  Sue  Coleman  of  the  University 
of  Kentucky  for  research.  Dr.  Coleman  is  one  of  our 
Ph.D.  graduates.  Laurie  Charest  joined  us  in  the  new 
post  of  associate  vice  chancellor  for  human  resources  in 
the  Division  of  Business  and  Finance.  William  P. 

Massey  became  associate  vice  chancellor  for  university 
relations  in  the  Division  of  Development  and  University 
Relations. 

We  regretfully  accepted  the  resignation  of  Gary  A. 
Evans,  vice  chancellor  for  development  and  university 
relations,  effective  September  1,  1990.  Mr.  Evans  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  upgrading  our  development  efforts, 
which  are  key  to  our  future. 

John  W.  Stamm  was  named  dean  of  the  School  of 
Dentistry,  and  Gillian  Cell  was  reappointed  to  a  second 
term  as  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The 
search  for  a  dean  for  the  School  of  Information  and 
Library  Science  ended  with  the  appointment  of  Barbara 
B.  Moran,  effective  July  1.  Dean  searches  are  underway 
for  the  Schools  of  Education  and  Nursing. 


I  was  named  to  the  25-member  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching.  Founded  in  1905,  this  policy  center  is  devoted 
to  strengthening  U.S.  colleges  and  schools. 

We  are  revising  our  internal  planning  and  budget¬ 
ing  processes  to  refine  our  ability  to  match  limited 
resources  with  critical  and  emerging  needs.  Since  we  are 
unlikely  to  have  enough  new  resources  to  permit  us  to 
do  everything  that  we  should  be  doing,  we  must  be 
able  to  identify  new  areas  to  be  developed,  existing 
areas  to  be  improved,  and  others  that  might  be  scaled 
back  or  even  eliminated.  Our  new  planning  process, 
begun  in  1988,  also  will  allow  us  to  respond  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Spangler’s  call  for  a  comprehensive  review  of  our 
educational  mission. 


Academic  /  Health  Affairs 

The  2,131-member  faculty  are  the  key  people  in  advanc¬ 
ing  the  mission  of  this  university.  They  attract  top- 
notch  students — both  undergraduate  and  graduate — 
win  research  grants  and  contracts,  and  earn  our  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  premier  research  and  teaching  institution. 
Non-competitive  compensation  has  caused  us  to  lose 
superb  faculty  at  both  the  junior  and  senior  levels.  We 
also  have  been  able  to  attract  some  new  stars  to  cam¬ 
pus,  but  we  fear  that  they  may  not  stay  in  light  of  the 
current  budget  situation  and  the  chronic  competitive 
deficits  in  salaries  and  fringe  benefits. 

The  faculty’s  efforts  in  teaching,  research,  and 
public  service  continue  to  be  recognized  internationally 
and  nationally.  Examples  include  the  selection  of 
Michel  A.  Ibrahim  as  editor  of  the  American  journal  of 
Public  Health;  William  E.  Leuchtenburg  as  president¬ 
elect  of  the  American  Historical  Association;  Charles  E. 
Daye  as  president-elect  of  the  national  Law  School 
Admission  Council;  Judith  Bennett  as  a  Guggenheim 
Fellow;  Kunihiko  Suzuki  as  recipient  of  a  Senior  U.S. 
Scientist  Award;  James  Smith  as  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Business  Economics;  H.  G.  Jones 
as  recipient  of  the  Award  of  Distinction  from  the 
American  Association  for  State  and  Local  History; 
Madeline  G.  Levine  as  chairman  of  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies’  Joint  Committee  on 
Eastern  Europe;  Cynthia  Freund  as  recipient  of  the 
American  Nurses’  Association  biennial  award  for  the 
nurse  whose  career  best  demonstrates  the  integration  of 
practice,  research  and  education;  Thomas  Meyerr’s 
$5,000  award  for  creative  invention  in  inorganic 
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chemistry  from  the  American  Chemical  Society;  Stuart 
Bondurant  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute 
of  Medicine;  William  H.  Glaze  as  recipient  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Ozone  Association's  inaugural  award  for 
research;  and  Frederick  P.  Brooks,  Jr.,  as  recipient  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Information  Processing  Socie¬ 
ties  highest  honor.  Sixteen  other  faculty  members  also 
served  as  president  or  president-elect  of  national  profes¬ 
sional  organizations. 

Ongoing  programs  to  increase  the  pool  of  minority 
faculty  involve  efforts  at  the  pre-college,  college,  and 
post-doctoral  levels.  This  year  a  unique  five-year  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  broaden  black  and  Native  American 
students’  interest  and  involvement  in  biomedical  careers 
received  additional  assistance  from  the  Z.  Smith 
Reynolds  Foundation.  The  program,  funded  last  year  by 
the  Howard  Hughes  Medical  Institute,  is  focusing  not 
only  on  experiences  for  students,  but  also  on  improving 
the  teaching  process.  Our  two-year-old  summer  research 
program  for  rising  college  seniors,  designed  to  en¬ 
courage  minority  undergraduates  to  pursue  graduate 
studies  and,  we  hope,  an  academic  career,  received 
federal  funding. 

The  valuable  service  of  the  staff  enables  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill  to  function  smoothly  on  a  daily  basis,  giv¬ 
ing  continuity  during  changes  within  the  faculty  and 
top  administration.  In  1989,  staff  totaled  6,087,  5,308 
of  whom  were  covered  by  the  State  Personnel  Act.  Hir¬ 
ing  freezes  in  what  the  state  terms  “non-essential” 
positions,  coupled  with  our  normally  high  turnover,  hit 
the  university  hard. 

Two  staff  members  won  national  or  state  honors. 
Cliff  Stone  (pharmacy)  was  named  outstanding 
manager  by  the  National  Association  of  Scientific 
Materials  Managers.  Thomas  Mason  (academic  com¬ 
puting  services)  won  a  Governor’s  Award  for  Bravery 
and  Heroism  for  pulling  two  persons  from  a  car 
submerged  in  a  pond. 

During  fall  semester,  enrollment  totaled  23,592 
students.  Undergraduates  made  up  66  percent  of  the 
total  enrollment;  graduate  students,  27  percent;  and 
professional  students,  7  percent.  The  students  came 
from  all  North  Carolina  counties,  50  states,  and  71 
foreign  countries.  The  1989  freshman  class  had  higher 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  scores  (averaging  1,109)  than 
last  year’s  class,  and  93  percent  of  first-year  students 
were  in  the  top  20  percent  of  their  high  school  classes. 

The  university  awarded  5,782  degrees  during  the 
year — 3,591  bachelor’s,  1,391  master’s,  337  doctoral, 
and  463  professional. 


Honors.  UNC-Chapel  Hill  was  named  one  of  the 
nation’s  top-25  research  institutions  by  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report.  The  magazine  gave  the  Schools  of  Law 
and  Business  Administration  a  top-25  ranking  among 
graduate  programs.  Also  receiving  national  recognition 
was  the  School  of  Journalism,  ranked  by  USA  Today 
founder  A1  Neuharth  as  the  top  program  based  on  the 
quality  of  its  graduates. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  approved  a 
minor  option  for  its  students,  with  18  departments  and 
the  School  of  Business  Administration  offering  minors 
this  fall.  The  general  education  curriculum,  overhauled 
nine  years  ago,  has  been  under  intensive  review  for  the 
past  two  years.  A  faculty-student  committee  has  recom¬ 
mended  only  minor  revisions  in  the  curriculum. 

Several  international  programs  were  organized. 

This  spring  a  three-year  faculty  exchange  began  be¬ 
tween  our  Institute  of  Latin  American  Studies  and  a 
research  institute  in  Chile.  The  Business  School  will 
join  with  two  of  the  top  business  schools  in  Europe  to 
offer  a  series  of  international  management  programs 
next  fall  in  Switzerland.  Those  programs  will  bring 
together  some  of  the  world’s  best  business  faculty  to 
exchange  ideas  and  teach  skills  needed  to  be  effective  in 
the  global  marketplace. 

UNC-Chapel  Hill  and  Columbia  University 
together  are  planning  to  build  a  state-of-the-art 
telescope  in  Chile.  The  $15-million  telescope  will  be 
the  centerpiece  of  the  proposed  Southern  Observatory 
for  Astrophysical  Research.  By  the  time  the  telescope  is 
completed,  high-speed  data  transmission  via  satellite 
should  enable  scientists  to  operate  the  telescope  from 
Chapel  Hill. 

Libraries.  The  university’s  library  is  in  a  crisis 
caused  by  inadequate  funding  and  skyrocketing  prices 
during  the  last  five  years.  Recent  budget  cutbacks  have 
only  added  to  an  already  serious  problem.  This  lack  of 
purchasing  power  is  opening  gaps  in  the  research 
collections — especially  in  the  humanities — from  which 
the  university  may  never  be  able  to  recover.  It  has  taken 
us  generations  to  build  one  of  the  top-20  research 
libraries  in  the  nation,  but  that  status  is  deteriorating 
rapidly  every  year. 

The  funding  crisis  also  is  affecting  the  library’s 
ability  to  take  advantage  of  new  technology — computer 
“on-line”  searches  and  compact  and  laser  disks.  Our 
library  was  one  of  the  first  in  the  nation  to  install 
CD-ROM  searches,  which  allow  rapid  searches  of 
research  indexes.  Now,  it  has  fallen  behind  other 
libraries  in  this  area. 
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Despite  this  very  bleak  funding  picture,  there  have 
been  some  bright  spots.  UNC-Chapel  Hill  added  its 
one  millionth  record  to  its  computerized  catalog 
system;  now  more  than  half  of  our  collection  is  “on 
line.”  We  began  computerizing  our  catalog  in  1975  and 
in  1979  created  a  computer-catalog  network  with  Duke 
and  NC  State  universities.  The  network  is  a  natural  ex¬ 
tension  of  these  libraries’  collaborative  efforts  on  collec¬ 
tions.  Other  UNC  campuses  have  been  or  will  be 
added  to  the  system  to  give  them  access  to  joint 
holdings  of  these  three  libraries,  which  together  make 
up  the  third  largest  network  in  North  America. 

Research.  The  university  scored  another  all-time 
high  in  private  and  public  research  and  training  fun¬ 
ding.  Total  awards  for  the  fiscal  year  are  expected  to  be 
about  $155  million,  up  from  last  year’s  record  $144.5 
million.  We  kept  our  top-20  ranking  for  research  fund¬ 
ing  from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  our  largest 
source  of  funds.  NIH  funding  rose  16  percent  in  fiscal 
1989. 

Research  funding  makes  up  more  than  one-quarter 
of  our  annual  budget.  It  provides  many  benefits  to  the 
university  and  the  people  of  North  Carolina  beyond  the 
obvious  benefits  of  the  research  itself.  Research  grants 
directly  support  and  help  train  many  of  our  graduate 
and  professional  students  who  go  on  to  become  tomor¬ 
row’s  teachers  or  leaders  in  industry,  government,  and 
the  professions.  They  also  fund  jobs,  state-of-the-art 
equipment,  and  renovauons  to  update  laboratories  and 
other  facilities,  and  help  support  many  other  areas,  in¬ 
cluding  the  library. 

The  cutting-edge  research  being  done  here  allows 
our  students  to  learn  the  most  up-to-date  knowledge 
and  to  experience  the  excitement  of  discovery  in  all 
disciplines.  Some  examples: 

•  A  new  technique  for  causing  gold  to  stick  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  diamonds  that  promises  to  have  major  ap¬ 
plications  in  laser  technology  and  the  microelectronics 
industry; 

•  A  new  gene  mutation  that  may  prevent  some  women 
from  unknowingly  passing  hemophilia  to  their  sons; 

•  The  world’s  fastest  fuzzy-logic  computer  chip.  “Fuzzy 
logic”  is  a  term  given  to  chip  design  that  allows  com¬ 
puters  to  mimic  human  decision-making; 

•  A  promising  new  therapy  for  cystic  fibrosis,  the 
leading  fatal  genetic  illness  among  whites.  Our 
research  and  treatment  efforts  in  cystic  fibrosis  and 
other  pulmonary  diseases  received  $6  million  in  com¬ 
mitments  from  Glaxo  Inc.  and  the  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Foundation; 


•  A  new  strain  of  mice  that  will  help  in  the  study  of 
how  the  body  protects  itself  against  viral  infections; 

•  Eight  new  chemical  entities — two  in  the  anti-AIDS 
field; 

•  A  new  method  of  chemical  analysis  that  brings 
together  two  of  the  most  widely  used  analytical  tools 
known  to  science:  electrophoresis  and  high-resolution 
nuclear  magnetic  resonance.  It  has  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  potential  applications  in  biomedical  research, 
including  a  better  understanding  of  blood  clotting 
and  the  development  of  new  drug-delivery  systems; 

•  The  first  conclusive  evidence  that  an  early,  compre¬ 
hensive  intervention  for  low-birthweight  infants  can 
reduce  major  developmental  and  behavioral  problems; 

•  A  multitude  of  research  and  service  projects  concen¬ 
trating  on  North  Carolina’s  four  main  health  prob¬ 
lems:  cardiovascular  disease,  cancer,  low-birthweight 
infants,  and  injuries  from  accidents.  The  Lineberger 
Cancer  Research  Center  has  been  named  one  of  21 
comprehensive  cancer  centers  in  the  nation.  The 
center  received  additional  National  Cancer  Institute 
funding  to  create  a  Minority  Cancer  Control  Research 
Program  and  reached  its  $l-million  goal  to  establish 
one  of  the  nation’s  few  multidisciplinary  breast  cancer 
research  programs.  New  cardiovascular  projects  in¬ 
clude  the  study  of  high-cholesterol  levels  among  the 
elderly,  cardiovascular  risk  factors  in  urban  and  rural 
children  and  early  intervention  education,  and  the 
relationship  of  community  socioeconomic  structure  to 
heart  disease  and  other  diseases.  New  efforts  to  lower 
the  state’s  infant  mortality  rate  include  taking  pre¬ 
conception  and  prenatal  care  education  to  the 
worksite;  and 

•  A  $3. 2-million  renewal  grant  for  the  Gastrointestinal 
Biology  and  Disease  Center  from  the  National  In¬ 
stitutes  of  Health.  Our  program  is  one  of  NIH’s  12 
core  centers. 

Public  Service.  UNC-Chapel  Hill  invests  a  larger 
proportion  of  its  budget  in  direct  service  to  the  state 
than  any  of  the  other  leading  public  research  institu¬ 
tions.  This  service  is  exemplified  by  the  unique  and 
widely  admired  work  of  our  Area  Health  Education 
Centers,  the  Institute  of  Government,  the  public  clinics 
of  our  various  health  schools,  and  in  the  growing  con¬ 
tribution  of  our  continuing  education  programs  to  the 
social  and  professional  development  of  the  state.  More 
than  52,000  registrations  were  recorded  for  non-credit 
courses.  There  were  8,638  registrations  for  credit  courses 
offered  through  the  Evening  College,  independent 
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study,  and  off-campus  programs.  Completion  of  the 
Friday  Continuing  Education  Center  will  enable  the 
university  to  extend  further  its  rich  academic  resources. 

A  major  emphasis  for  the  university  is  the  public 
schools.  A  grant  from  the  Department  of  Education 
will  support  30  teaching  fellows  in  partnership  with 
four  local  school  systems.  The  partnership,  now  in  its 
third  year,  has  concentrated  on  the  development  of 
middle-school  teacher  training. 

This  fall,  the  university  opened  the  Institute  for 
Academic  Technology  with  a  $3. 5-million  grant  from 
the  International  Business  Machines  Corp.  The  institute 
is  bringing  scholars  from  throughout  the  nation  to 
North  Carolina  to  identify  and  develop  instructional 
materials  for  use  in  the  classroom  and  by  individual 
students.  UNC-Chapel  Hill  is  a  leader  in  developing 
software  for  academic  purposes. 

Law  school  faculty  members  were  recognized  by 
the  N.C.  Bar  Association  for  their  pro  borto  work  in 
death-penalty  cases.  Students  also  are  active  in  pro 
bono  work,  and  have  been  leaders  in  a  statewide  effort 
to  organize  a  loan-forgiveness  program  for  recent 
graduates  who  undertake  public  interest  work.  One 
faculty  member  is  developing  a  manual  to  assist  judges 
in  administering  bankruptcy  cases.  Our  law  and  social 
work  schools  and  North  Carolina  Central  University’s 
law  school  are  in  a  national  consortium  with  Harvard, 
Wisconsin,  and  UCLA  to  strengthen  teaching  related  to 
the  problems  of  the  poor.  The  Ford  Foundation  funded 
their  proposal  for  three  regional  conferences  for  faculty, 
students,  and  advocates  of  the  poor. 

Special  Events.  The  past  year  was  a  busy  one  for 
UNC-Chapel  Hill.  Two  special  events  of  particular  note 
were  the  Bicentennial  Forum  held  in  December  in 
Fayetteville  and  the  first  Employee  Appreciation  Fair  in 
May.  The  Bicentennial  Forum  celebrated  the  200th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  ratification  of  the  North  Carolina  Con¬ 
stitution  and  the  chartering  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  Jointly  sponsored  by  Fayetteville  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  the  forum  focused  on  the  role  of  education  in 
preserving  rights  and  liberties. 

More  than  5,000  staff  and  faculty  participated  in 
the  appreciation  fair,  created  and  sponsored  by  the 
University  Managers’  Association.  The  fair  featured 
music,  food,  prizes,  and  information  booths  where 
employees  could  learn  more  about  services  available 
from  campus  departments  and  about  benefits  available 
to  them  as  university  employees. 

The  university  paid  tribute  to  four  faculty  greats 
by  dedicating  buildings  in  their  honor.  The  new  public 


health  facility  will  bear  the  name  of  two  former  deans 
and  a  leader  in  environmental  engineering.  The  main 
structure  honors  the  late  Edward  G.  McGavran  and 
Bernard  G.  Greenberg,  and  the  environmental  lab  has 
been  named  for  the  late  Herman  G.  Baity.  A  former 
dean  of  the  School  of  Medicine  was  recognized  for  his 
contributions  when  the  Swing  Building  was  re-named 
Isaac  M.  Taylor  Hall. 

The  School  of  Public  Health  marked  its  50th  anni¬ 
versary  with  a  year-long  celebration  that  included  a 
major  symposium  on  the  environment  and  its  impact 
on  public  health  and  public  policy,  an  address  by  the 
director  of  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  and  the 
dedication  of  its  new  facility.  The  Computer  Science 
Department  heralded  its  25  th  year  with  a  conference 
reviewing  the  history  and  future  of  this  relatively  new 
field.  UNC-Chapel  Hill  was  the  first  university  in  the 
nation  to  have  a  computer  science  department. 

The  university  played  host  to  many  notable 
speakers,  including  two  Nobel  laureates  for  literature, 
Saul  Bellow  and  Czeslaw  Milosz.  The  biennial  Carolina 
Symposium  focused  on  ethics  in  America.  Other  pro¬ 
grams  included  the  celebration  of  novelist  Thomas 
Hardy’s  150th  birthday  and  a  conference  on  the  “Crisis 
of  Socialism  in  Eastern  and  Western  Europe.” 

Student  Affairs 

UNC-Chapel  Hill  students  are  noted  for  their  activism. 
This  year  they  put  their  commitments  into  action  by 
taxing  themselves  for  teaching  excellence  awards  and 
need-based  scholarships,  by  setting  up  a  national  col¬ 
lege  network  for  literacy,  and  by  letting  the  General 
Assembly  and  University  administration  know  their 
feelings  on  many  issues.  They  awarded  the  first  $5,000 
undergraduate  teaching  awards  in  May  to  four  faculty 
members.  The  Campus  Y’s  Student  Environmental  Ac¬ 
tion  Coalition  sponsored  a  national  conference  on  the 
environment  that  brought  to  campus  more  than  1,600 
students  from  43  states  and  countries. 

Ryan  K.  Balot,  a  senior  classics  major,  became  the 
university’s  29th  Rhodes  Scholar;  and  Tori  Hoehler 
received  a  Goldwater  Scholarship,  a  competitive  honor 
for  students  in  the  natural  sciences  and  mathematics. 
Other  examples  of  student  honors  include  a  fifth  place 
in  the  National  Moot  Court  Competition;  a  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  \bunger  Scholar;  first 
place  in  the  Chase  Collegiate  Challenge;  a  Gold  Con¬ 
gressional  Award  for  volunteerism  and  personal 
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development;  third  place  in  the  National  Student 
Advertising  Competition;  and  first  place  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Pharmacy  Intercollegiate  AIDS  Awareness  Com¬ 
petition.  Pharmacy  students  also  won  an  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  award,  which  they  will  use 
to  develop  a  videotape  on  drug  abuse  for  elementary 
school  children. 


Business  Affairs 

Nineteen  capital-improvement  projects  totaling  more 
than  $43.4  million  were  completed  this  year.  Among 
these  projects  are  the  state-funded  $16. 3-million  public 
health  and  environmental  science  center  (McGavran- 
Greenberg  Hall),  the  $7.6-million  family  physicians 
center,  and  the  $3-million  major  renovation  to  Ackland 
Art  Museum,  which  reopens  in  December.  The 
museum  renovation,  funded  from  non-state  sources, 
almost  doubled  Ackland’s  gallery  space. 

We  again  raise  the  alarm  over  the  growing  backlog 
of  major  repairs  and  renovation  work  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  an  aging  physical  plant,  to  keep  pace  with  the  fast¬ 
changing  requirements  of  research,  and  to  ensure  the 
adequacy  of  the  utilities  infrastructure.  In  the  past  nine 
fiscal  years,  we  have  averaged  each  year  slightly  more 
than  $1.65  million  in  state  support  for  these  critical 
repairs.  We  have  added  about  $1  million  yearly  of  our 
own  money,  except  for  this  year  when  those  funds  had 
to  make  up  for  state  budget  cuts.  This  year  document¬ 
ed  need  in  these  areas  totaled  more  than  $100  million; 
last  year,  it  was  $87  million.  Inflation  and  continued 
deterioration  cause  the  dollar  amount  to  soar  each  year. 
A  new  funding  strategy  must  be  developed. 

Development  and  Public  Affairs 

Private  gift  and  grant  support  for  the  past  year  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  total  $48  million  when  all  reporting  is  com¬ 
plete.  UNC-Chapel  Hill  and  its  affiliated  foundations 
reporting  through  the  Development  Office  raised  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $33  million  for  academic  endeavors.  The 
number  of  donors  increased  7  percent. 

Plans  for  the  impending  Bicentennial  Campaign 
intensified  with  the  formation  of  a  steering  committee 
composed  of  26  national  and  state  leaders  in  business, 
education,  philanthropy,  and  athletics.  We  are  grateful 
that  a  group  of  such  diverse  talents  has  agreed  to  make 


significant  contributions  of  time  and  expertise  during  a 
critical  period  in  the  university’s  history. 

Major  gifts  during  the  year  include  $1  million  to 
the  School  of  Law  from  Reef  C.  Ivey  III  to  create  a  chair 
in  corporate  law,  scholarships,  a  visiting  professorship, 
and  recognition  programs  for  teaching  and  research  ex¬ 
cellence;  $3  million  from  D.  J.  Thurston  for  the  Ar¬ 
thritis  Research  Center;  and  $4.3  million  in  bequests  for 
the  School  of  Medicine:  $2.5  million  to  set  up  the 
Rothrock  Research  Fund  in  Hematology  and  $1.8  million 
to  support  the  burn  center  and  other  medical  school 
programs. 

The  Senior  Class  continued  its  superb  tradition  of 
leaving  lasting  gifts  to  its  alma  mater.  The  1990  class 
pledged  more  than  $300,000  to  establish  an  endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Center  for  Teaching  and  Learning.  It  will 
fund  teaching  fellowships  to  help  faculty  hone  their 
skills  in  the  classroom.  The  seniors  also  left  a  concrete 
reminder — a  sitting  wall  in  front  of  Manning  Hall. 


/ITHLETICS 

Intercollegiate  athletics  had  another  outstanding  year  of 
fielding  nationally  competitive  teams  composed  of 
outstanding  student-athletes.  The  women’s  soccer  and 
field  hockey  teams  won  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  championships  on  the  same  day.  It  was  our 
first  top  honor  for  field  hockey,  but  the  eighth  in  nine 
years  for  soccer.  Nine  of  the  other  26  varsity  sports 
finished  among  the  Top  25  in  the  nation.  Carolina  cap¬ 
tured  eight  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  championships — 
establishing  the  ACC  record.  Junior  Shannon  Higgins 
for  the  second  year  in  a  row  was  chosen  national  player 
of  the  year  in  soccer. 

Our  student-athletes  had  an  outstanding  year  in 
the  classroom.  Twelve  were  inducted  into  Phi  Beta  Kap¬ 
pa,  and  the  dean’s  list  included  67  athletes  in  the  fall 
and  65  in  the  spring.  We  sent  171  nominations  for  the 
ACC  Honor  Roll,  which  recognizes  students  who  have 
attained  a  3.0  grade  point  average  during  the  regular 
academic  year. 


Conclusion 

For  almost  200  years,  UNC-Chapel  Hill  has  played  a 
vital  role  in  the  lives  of  North  Carolinians.  We  have 
grown  into  a  major  international  research  resource,  but 
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we  have  not  forgotten  our  primary  mission — producing 
an  educated  citizenry.  Education — the  best  we  can 
fashion  and  transmit — is  our  reason  for  being.  As  we 
near  our  third  century  of  service  to  the  people  of  North 
Carolina,  we  are  working  to  make  this  institution  even 
stronger  for  those  who  come  after  us.  But  we  cannot  do 
it  alone.  We  need  the  continuing  support  of  everyone  if 
we  are  going  to  be  here  for  future  generations. 

1  end  this  report  with  a  quote  from  Hugh  McColl’s 
commencement  address: 

I'm  glad  the  university  was  here  for  me.  I'm  glad 
it  was  still  here  for  you.  It  may  well  be  that  the 


best  hope  of  generations  to  come  is  that  there 
will  be  a  Carolina  to  welcome  them ,  to  nourish 
them,  to  stimulate  and  challenge  them. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Paul  Hardin  III 
Chancellor 
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University  of 
North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte 


James  H.  Woodward,  Jr. 

Chancellor 


Introduction 

My  first  year  as  chancellor  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte  was  one  of  assessment.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  of  coming  into  office  as  the  institution 
celebrated  its  25th  anniversary  as  a  campus  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  providing  me  an  excellent 
review  of  UNC  Charlotte’s  history  and  assets.  The 
opportunity  to  hear  Vice  Chancellor  Emerita  Bonnie  E. 
Cone,  Chancellors  Emeriti  D.  W.  Colvard  and  E.  K. 
Fretwell,  Jr.,  and  UNC  President  Emeritus  William  C. 
Friday  recall  the  history  of  the  university  at  the  annual 
University  Forum  was  a  rare  opportunity  indeed.  With 
President  C.  D.  Spangler,  Jr.,  also  in  attendance,  we 
were  able  to  do  what  few  universities  could  do — call 
upon  all  our  past  and  present  leadership  during  one 
event. 

Preparation  for  the  Silver  Anniversary  Campaign 
and  the  launching  of  its  advance-gifts  drive  required 
not  only  that  we  look  back,  but  also  that  we  seriously 
examine  and  project  the  future  of  the  university. 
President  Spangler’s  call  for  a  review  of  our  educational 
mission  has  given  us  an  opportunity  to  examine  our 
mission  and  goals  in  light  of  the  dramatic  changes 
taking  place  in  the  Charlotte  region. 

Preparing  an  address  for  my  installation  offered 
another  excellent  opportunity  to  assess  both  the  past 
and  the  future  of  UNCC.  What  I  found  during  all 
these  exercises  is  a  solid  university  without  serious  flaws, 
but  one  that  has  yet  to  realize  its  full  potential  and  one 
that  perhaps  has  yet  to  come  to  terms  with  rapid 
changes  in  society  and  the  expansion  of  Charlotte 
beyond  its  city  limits  to  a  multicounty  region. 


Trustees  and  Administration 

UNCC  continues  to  enjoy  the  leadership  and  support 
of  one  of  the  strongest  boards  of  trustees  any  university 
could  assemble.  The  quality  of  the  board  was  maintain¬ 
ed  by  the  addition  of  three  able  new  members  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year — Hugh  L.  McColl,  Jr.,  chairman 
of  the  board  and  chief  executive  officer  of  NCNB 
Corp.;  Edward  E.  Crutchfield,  Jr.,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  First  Union  Corporation;  and 
Martha  E.  Melvin,  a  member  of  the  Cabarrus  County 
Board  of  Commissioners. 

The  appointment  of  Harry  H.  “Hap”  Arnold  as 
vice  chancellor  for  business  affairs  brought  a  highly 
experienced  fiscal  administrator  on  board.  Olen  Smith 
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was  named  associate  vice  chancellor  for  business  affairs 
to  coordinate  strategic  planning.  I  was  fortunate  to  have 
experienced  administrators  in  place  in  most  other  key 
positions. 

C.  C  Cameron  led  the  UNC  Charlotte  Foundation 
as  chairman,  wearing  the  additional  hat  as  head  of  the 
University  Research  Park  board.  The  Board  of  Visitors 
was  able  led  bv  Newton  O.  Fowler.  Steven  D.  Jester 
served  as  president  of  the  Alumni  Association,  and 
William  Van  Allen  succeeded  Margaret  King  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Friends  of  UNC  Charlotte.  The  Parents  Council 
was  led  by  cochairmen  Dot  and  Jim  Monroe  and  Gary 
and  Becky  Krueger. 

Academic  Affairs 

As  we  review  the  past  year  in  academic  affairs,  I  would 
like  to  describe  the  kind  of  institution  I  found  here, 
because  I  had  heard  it  described  in  many  different 
ways:  urban  university,  commuter  university,  nontradi- 
tional  university,  regional  university,  even  metropolitan 
university.  While  each  of  these  terms  describes  the 
university  in  part,  none  encompasses  it  totally.  Though 
there  is  an  urban  thrust  to  many  of  the  institution’s 
programs,  "metropolitan”  better  describes  its  reach 
during  a  time  of  growing  emphasis  on  regionalism. 
UNCC  moved  to  the  center  of  efforts  to  understand 
regional  dynamics  by  serving  as  host  to  a  major  con¬ 
ference  on  the  subject  that  attracted  overflow  registra¬ 
tion.  Even  though  many  students  commute,  the 
percentage  who  live  on  the  campus  is  comparable  to 
that  of  other  UNC  campuses.  While  some  4,000 
students  live  on  the  campus  proper,  another  2,000  to 
3,000  live  in  private  housing  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  campus,  essentially  making  them  residential 
students.  Although  UNCC  is  nontraditional  in  terms  of 
opening  doors  of  opportunity  to  older  and  returning 
students  of  nontraditional  age,  the  vast  majority  of 
students  are  of  traditional  college-going  age  and 
participate  in  traditional  programs. 

UNCC’s  development  has  taken  it  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  region,  drawing  students  from  97  of  the 
state’s  100  counties,  from  41  of  the  50  states,  and  from 
60  foreign  countries.  The  rapid  growth  of  externally 
funded  faculty  research  moves  the  campus  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  research  university.  For  example,  total  grants 
and  contracts  for  last  year  climbed  from  $6.1  million  in 
1988-89  to  $7.5  million,  an  impressive  total  for  an 
institution  without  a  medical  school. 


The  university  has  moved  from  being  predomi¬ 
nantly  an  undergraduate  institution  to  having  a 
graduate  school  of  2,079  students,  which  is  the  average 
size  of  graduate  schools  in  this  country.  Our  graduate 
offerings  will  be  expanded,  following  authorization 
during  the  year  to  plan  master’s  programs  in  liberal 
studies,  physics,  and  statistics. 

In  keeping  with  the  university’s  examination  of  its 
educational  mission,  planning  continued  for  the  first 
stand-alone  doctoral  program,  the  Ed.D.  in  educational 
leadership,  following  authorization  from  the  UNC 
Board  of  Governors. 

The  first  graduate  in  our  interinstitutional  Ph.D. 
program  in  engineering  was  awarded  his  degree  at  our 
commencement  on  behalf  of  NC  State  University.  We 
hope  eventually  to  have  the  program  free  standing  at 
UNC  Charlotte. 

Reflecting  the  dynamics  of  the  region,  our  enroll¬ 
ment  grew  1.9  percent,  reaching  13,222  in  the  fall  of 
1989-  Even  so,  UNCC  turned  away  more  qualified 
students  than  is  appropriate  in  a  metropolitan  setting. 
The  student  body  included  9,091  full-time  and  4,131 
part-time  students;  6,324  men  and  6,898  women; 

11,143  undergraduate  and  2,079  graduate  students; 
1,449  black  students  (11  percent);  and  347  international 
students  (2.6  percent).  The  growth  in  black  enrollment 
was  particularly  gratifying  because  of  intensive 
recruiting  and  our  ongoing  efforts  to  reflect  the  racial 
diversity  of  the  region. 

At  commencement,  1,755  undergraduates  and  393 
master’s  candidates  received  degrees,  and  24  students 
qualified  for  certificates  of  advanced  study.  Honorary 
degrees  were  conferred  upon  R.  Stuart  Dickson,  Jacob 
B.  Freedland,  and  Judge  James  B.  McMillan.  Vice 
Chancellor  Emerita  Bonnie  E.  Cone  delivered  the  com¬ 
mencement  address  in  commemoration  of  the  Silver 
Anniversary. 

Our  faculty  included  600  full-time  members, 
assisted  by  200  part-time  faculty.  Of  the  full-time 
members,  194  were  female  and  61  were  members  of 
minority  groups. 

President  Paula  Goolkasian  gave  leadership  to  the 
Faculty  Council,  which  approved  a  plan  to  assess  the 
effectiveness  of  our  general  education  requirements, 
a  teacher  evaluation  instrument,  and  revision  of 
minimum  admission  standards. 

Under  faculty  development  programs,  $401,200 
was  awarded  to  109  members  of  the  faculty  for  research, 
curriculum  and  instructional  development,  and 
reassignment  of  duties. 
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In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Dennis  Dorin 
(political  science)  and  Harold  Reiter  (mathematics)  won 
the  NCNB  Award  for  Excellence  in  Teaching,  and  K. 
David  Patterson  (history)  received  the  First  Citizens 
Bank  Scholars  Medal.  College  faculty  published  or  had 
contracted  39  books,  and  the  number  of  scholarly 
articles  published  or  accepted  increased  by  60  percent. 

The  College  of  Architecture  relocated  faculty  and 
students  to  a  new  building  with  relatively  little  disrup¬ 
tion.  The  new  facility  rapidly  became  a  resource  for  the 
entire  campus,  particularly  the  central  salon.  The  col¬ 
lege  received  its  third  consecutive  accreditation  from  the 
National  Architecture  Accrediting  Board. 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  slowed  the 
growth  of  its  undergraduate  programs,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  economics,  to  accommodate  growth  in  the 
M.B.A.  program.  There  were  2,481  undergraduates  (a 
1.4  percent  decrease)  and  310  M.B.A.  students  (a  17 
percent  increase).  Accounting  graduate  Richard  Moore 
scored  the  highest  in  the  state  on  the  Certified  Public 
Accountant  (CPA)  examination.  Authorization  to  plan 
a  Center  for  Banking  and  Financial  Institutions  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  gift  from  the  Alex  Hemby  Foundation 
for  the  Torrence  E.  Hemby  Distinguished  Professorship 
in  Banking. 

The  College  of  Education  and  Allied  Professions 
was  accreditated  by  the  National  Council  for  the  Ac¬ 
creditation  of  Teacher  Education  for  all  teacher  educa¬ 
tion  programs,  under  more  stringent  requirements.  The 
Teaching  Fellows  program,  serving  71  students,  received 
the  highest  review  rating  possible.  Human  services 
graduate  student  Rebecca  Mooneyhan  received  a  Ful- 
bright  Scholarship  to  Scotland,  two  former  students 
were  selected  as  their  school  systems’  teachers  of  the 
year,  and  the  state  and  regional  principals  of  the  year 
were  UNCC  alumni.  Faculty  members  published  nine 
books  and  were  editors  of  five  major  periodicals. 

The  College  of  Engineering  is  working  to  become 
a  major  technological  resource  center,  receiving  a 
substantial  increase  in  external  funding  for  research,  in¬ 
cluding  a  three-year  grant  of  $905,000  under  the 
Strategic  Manufacturing  Initiative  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  Cooperative  education  and  research 
programs  were  established  with  the  Carolinas  Medical 
Center.  Jack  Roblin  was  named  director  of  the  Applied 
Research  Facility  and  will  lead  our  cooperative  research 
activities  with  businesses  and  governments.  Those  ef¬ 
forts  are  in  keeping  with  our  goal  to  expand  research 
activities,  especially  those  that  coincide  with  the 
economic,  political,  social,  and  cultural  needs  of  the 
region. 


The  College  of  Nursing  reversed  a  downward  trend 
in  student  enrollment,  attracting  379  undergraduate 
and  73  graduate  students  as  compared  with  355  and 
70,  respectively,  in  1989-  The  faculty  worked  on 
strategies  to  increase  passing  rates  on  the  licensure 
examination.  Two  faculty  members  completed  doctoral 
degrees  and  three  were  enrolled  in  doctoral  programs. 
As  a  community  service  project,  faculty  members 
established  and  operated  a  one-half-day-a-week  nursing 
clinic  for  homeless  women  and  children. 

Educational  Support  Services  received  recognition 
when  computer  science  graduate  and  IBM  cooperative 
education  student  Fariba  Homesley  was  chosen 
Outstanding  Cooperative  Education  Student  of  the 
Year  by  the  National  Cooperative  Education 
Association. 


Student  Affairs 

The  staff  of  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs  directed  its 
energies  toward  racial  awareness  issues.  To  that  end,  a 
video  was  developed  to  depict  black  student  life  on 
campus  and  to  help  sensitize  the  rest  of  the  community 
to  the  impact  those  members  can  have  on  the  campus 
environment.  The  division  also  focused  on  the  needs  of 
women,  with  particular  emphasis  on  safety  issues.  An 
alcohol  and  drug  education  program  was  begun  follow¬ 
ing  a  survey  showing  a  need  for  more  information. 

According  to  records  compiled  by  the  office  of  the 
dean  of  students,  UNCC  students  contributed  more 
than  10,000  hours  of  public  service  to  the  community. 

In  addition,  the  student  media  area  expanded  its  high 
school  workshops  to  help  improve  the  quality  of  school 
publications.  The  financial  aid  staff  provided  workshops 
in  schools  and  in  the  workplace  to  help  prospective 
students  and  their  parents  become  better  aware  of 
available  services.  Students  organized  an  escort  program 
to  respond  to  concerns  about  safety  on  campus. 

Through  the  religious  organizations  on  campus, 
students,  faculty,  and  staff  raised  funds  and  contributed 
their  labor  to  build  a  Habitat  for  Humanity  house. 
Students  started  a  recycling  effort  on  campus  in 
response  to  concerns  abour  the  environment. 

Efforts  to  achieve  excellence  in  student  publica¬ 
tions  continued,  with  the  literary  arts  magazine  receiv¬ 
ing  both  the  Gold  Crown  and  Pacemaker  Awards  of  the 
two  national  collegiate  press  associations.  The  student 
newspaper  and  the  student  magazine  were  also  nomi¬ 
nated  for  Crown  Awards,  and  the  magazine  received  a 
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Five-Star  All-America  rating  from  the  Associated  Colle¬ 
giate  Press.  Mike  Burnett  was  honored  as  the  National 
(student)  Sales  Manager  of  the  Year  by  the  College 
National  Business  and  Marketing  Association. 


Business  Affairs 

Two  major  capital-improvement  projects  were  com¬ 
pleted  during  the  year,  but  the  campus  remains  critical¬ 
ly  short  of  classroom,  faculty  office,  and  library  space.  A 
90,000-square-foot  College  of  Architecture  building  was 
completed  at  a  cost  of  $7.5  million  and  occupied  in 
March,  and  an  11,000-square-foot  cafeteria  addition  to 
the  bookstore  building  was  completed  in  August  1989- 
Construction  continued  on  a  420-bed  student 
housing  complex  scheduled  for  occupancy  in  the  com¬ 
ing  year  and  on  the  75,000-square-foot  Applied  Re¬ 
search  Center,  scheduled  for  occupancy  in  January  1991- 
Construction  began  in  January  on  the  first  phase 
of  a  1,200-space  parking  deck.  Renovation  of  the  Atkins 
Building  began  in  March  at  a  cost  of  $496,500  and  will 
provide  faculty  offices  and  library  space. 

We  have  begun  advance  planning  and  selected  ar¬ 
chitects  to  design  a  160,000-square-foot  academic 
building  and  a  32,000-square-foot  third-floor  addition 
to  the  Friday  Building.  An  architect  was  selected  to 
develop  early  designs  for  a  student  activities  center, 
which  would  have  space  for  convocations,  commence¬ 
ment,  and  athletic  and  other  campus  events. 

We  took  numerous  steps  to  improve  campus 
security,  including  installing  emergency  lighting  and 
telephones,  changing  patrol  patterns,  and  installing 
safety  devices  in  faculty  offices. 

Moody’s  Investors  Services  upgraded  its  ratings  of 
some  of  our  university  bonds,  which  will  reduce  the 
cost  of  borrowing  for  self-liquidating  campus  projects. 
The  division  also  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  addressing 
problems  created  by  the  shortfall  in  state  revenues. 


Development  and  Public  Affairs 

The  planning  and  launching  of  the  Silver  Anniversary 
Campaign  was  the  most  consuming  activity  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Development  and  Public  Service.  Advance 
phases  of  the  campaign  were  successful  and  encourag¬ 
ing,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  we  will  meet  our 
$l6-million  goal.  The  impact  of  the  campaign  has 


already  gone  beyond  monetary  rewards.  It  has  helped  to 
solidify  regional  support  for  UNCC  by  activating  alum¬ 
ni  and  other  advocates  in  many  parts  of  the  region.  By 
involving  them,  the  campaign  leadership  has  been  able 
to  bring  these  volunteers  up  to  date  about  UNCC  and 
to  give  them  a  lasting  understanding  of  our  mission 
and  goals. 

James  W.  Thompson,  vice  chairman  of  NCNB 
Corp.,  led  the  way  as  campaign  chairman.  He  was  ably 
assisted  by  a  steering  committee  including  H.  H. 
Arnold;  James  G.  Babb;  William  M.  Barnhardt; 

Thomas  M.  Belk;  H.  C.  Bissell;  C.  C.  Cameron;  M. 
Douglas  Crisp;  Edward  E.  Crutchfield,  Jr.;  R.  Stuart 
Dickson;  Hugh  M.  Durden;  John  C.  Fennebresque; 
Newton  O.  Fowler;  William  C.  Friday;  John  R. 

Georgius;  Seddon  Goode,  Jr.;  Elisabeth  G.  Hair; 
Cameron  M.  Harris;  Donald  E.  Hatley;  Edwin  L.  Jones, 
Jr.;  W.  Duke  Kimbrell;  Joseph  P.  Lacher;  James  R. 
Leavelle;  John  D.  Lewis;  Bobby  G.  Lowery;  Hugh  L. 
McColl,  Jr.;  Rolfe  Neill;  Russell  M.  Robinson  II;  Albert 
F.  Sloan;  J.  William  Southerland;  C.  Donald  Steger; 
Thomas  1.  Storrs;  Bonnie  T.  Widenhouse;  and  myself. 

We  are  grateful  to  President  Spangler  for  helping 
us  kick  off  the  advance  portion  of  the  campaign,  which 
was  highly  successful.  Particularly  inspiring  was  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  on-campus  drive.  Under  the  leadership  of 
H.  H.  Arnold,  head  of  the  family  division,  campus 
cochairmen  Nancy  Langston  and  John  Lincourt  raised 
more  than  $1.8  million,  presenting  a  challenge  to 
alumni  and  business  leaders  who  will  participate  in  the 
official  drive. 

Promise  was  seen  in  the  advance-gifts  division,  led 
by  John  Georgius  of  First  Union  Corporation.  The 
alumni  campaign,  headed  by  James  G.  Babb  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  Pilot  Communications,  accepted  an  ambitious  goal 
of  $1.6  million.  Parents,  led  by  Ralph  Angiuoli,  set  a 
goal  of  $333,000.  Working  behind  the  scenes  to  make 
the  advance  campaign  a  success  was  retired  banker  and 
veteran  fund-raiser  John  B.  Stedman,  president  of  the 
UNC  Charlotte  Foundation. 

Outside  the  campaign,  total  giving  to  UNCC 
through  the  Development  Office  totaled  $1.3  million. 
The  UNCC  Foundation  contributed  $330,547  for  the 
campaign  and  other  purposes.  The  annual  Excellence 
Fund  drive,  led  by  John  L.  “Buck”  Fraley,  brought  in 
$230,345,  including  $142,250  in  unrestricted  funds. 
Matching  gift  contributions  from  companies  totaled 
$90,633. 

Turning  its  attention  to  support  of  the  Silver 
Anniversary  Campaign,  the  Alumni  Association 
coordinated  more  events  than  ever,  involving  20  percent 
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of  the  alumni  on  some  51  occasions.  The  Distinguished 
Lecture  Series  of  the  College  of  Business  Alumni  In¬ 
terest  Group  featured  William  Seidman,  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and  drew 
600  people,  its  largest  audience  to  date. 

At  the  Distinguished  Service  Award  luncheon, 
Thomas  I.  Storrs,  former  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  was  honored  for  service  to  the  campus  and 
community. 

The  Urban  Institute  has  been  an  excellent  vehicle 
for  our  outreach  to  the  private  sector  and  area  govern¬ 
ments.  It  could  accomplish  even  more  given  additional 
resources  and  an  expanded  mission.  The  institute  took 
a  lead  role  in  helping  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  and  sur¬ 
rounding  cities  and  counties  understand  the  need  for 
regional  approaches  to  problem  solving.  The  success  of 
a  university-sponsored  regional  forum  led  to  requests 
for  illustrated  presentations  at  several  locations.  Other 
regional  activities  included  serving  as  secretariat  for  the 
Carolinas  Transportation  Academy  and  planning  a  con¬ 
ference  on  the  region’s  lakes.  In  recognition  of  the 
institute’s  national  leadership  among  similar  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  Urban  Affairs  Association  held  its  national 
meeting  in  Charlotte. 

To  promote  regional  economic  development,  the 
institute  assisted  in  early  construction  of  a  new  building 
for  the  Ben  Craig  Center,  an  incubator  for  start-up 
businesses  in  University  Research  Park,  and  supported 
the  center’s  decision  to  back  international  start-up  Firms 
that  wish  to  locate  in  the  United  States.  Additionally, 
the  institute  helped  prepare  a  new  regional  atlas. 

The  dramatic  growth  in  the  number  of  academic 
grants  and  contracts  received  by  our  faculty  is  a  tribute 
to  the  support  provided  by  the  Office  of  Academic 
Grants  and  Contracts.  Special  programs  to  encourage 
proposals  and  to  present  funding  strategies  were  con¬ 
ducted  during  the  year  for  faculty  and  staff. 

WFAE,  our  public  radio  station,  completed  a 
three -year  effort  to  construct  a  new  transmission  facility. 


The  station  spun  off  its  nationally  syndicated  radio 
show,  “The  Thistle  and  Shamrock,”  but  will  retain  a 
promotional  tie  to  the  program,  heard  in  more  than 
200  cities  throughout  the  world. 


The  Department  of  Athletics  was  restructured  during 
the  year.  Jeff  Mullins  was  promoted  from  director  of 
athletics  and  head  basketball  coach  to  associate  vice 
chancellor  and  head  basketball  coach.  Judy  Rose  was 
promoted  from  associate  athletic  director  to  director  of 
athletics,  becoming  only  the  fifth  female  athletic  direc¬ 
tor  in  NCAA  Division  I. 

Conclusion 

I  want  to  thank  President  Spangler,  members  of 
General  Administration,  members  of  the  Board  of 
Governors,  and  members  of  the  General  Assembly  for 
their  encouragement  and  support  during  this  initial 
year  of  my  administration.  I  am  grateful  also  to 
members  of  the  faculty,  staff,  and  student  body  and  to 
alumni  and  supporters  in  the  Charlotte  region.  My  en¬ 
thusiasm  about  the  potential  for  this  campus  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  is  greater  now  than  when  I 
assumed  the  chancellorship. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


James  H.  Woodward,  Jr. 
Chancellor 
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Introduction 


University  of 
North  Carolina 
at  Greensboro 


William  E.  Moran 

Chancellor 


In  approaching  its  hundredth  birthday,  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  sought  to  embrace 
change  supportive  of  its  aims  and  to  hold  fast  to  values 
that  justify  and  give  meaning  to  those  aims.  I  was 
reminded  anew  of  this  challenge  in  reviewing  the  past 
year — one  in  which  UNCG  grew  in  important  ways.  We 
added  some  new  academic  programs  and  strengthened 
others,  and  enrollment  increased.  Even  more  significant 
was  our  continuing  progress  in  attracting  talented 
students.  Two  major  new  buildings  were  dedicated  in 
special  ceremonies,  and  design  plans  advanced  on  other 
key  capital  projects.  Also  encouraging  was  a  sharp 
increase  in  grants  to  the  university  for  faculty  research 
and  other  creative  work.  In  the  process,  our  community 
outreach  has  grown  significantly.  UNCG  is  a  dynamic 
institution,  strengthening  itself  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  a  new  decade. 

Our  sense  of  accomplishment  was  checked  in  pan 
by  an  acute  awareness  of  problems  posed  by  state  allot¬ 
ment  cuts  during  the  second  semester  and  by  grave 
concerns  about  the  possibility  of  even  more  damaging 
cutbacks  for  1990-91.  While  all  state  agencies  must 
shoulder  a  share  of  the  reductions  in  tight  times,  the 
consequences  of  these  cuts  to  the  university  cannot  be 
minimized. 

Despite  budgetary  problems,  several  academic  pro¬ 
grams  were  begun  during  the  year  and  others  were 
strengthened.  Of  special  note  is  the  Writing-Across-the- 
Curriculum  Program.  Instituted  for  entering  freshmen 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  program  em¬ 
phasizes  the  importance  of  writing  both  as  an  essential 
skill  and  as  a  tool  for  learning.  Entering  freshmen  are 
now  required  to  take  a  minimum  of  four  writing¬ 
intensive  courses  during  their  four  years  of 
undergraduate  study. 

The  Center  for  Critical  Inquiry,  designed  to 
enhance  study  and  research  in  the  liberal  arts,  was  ap¬ 
proved  within  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  Also 
established  was  the  Center  for  School  Accountability,  a 
joint  venture  between  our  School  of  Education  and  the 
Public  School  Forum  of  North  Carolina.  The  center  was 
created  to  help  educators  and  policymakers  agree  on 
means  to  measure  school  effectiveness. 

Additional  progress  was  made  in  attracting 
outstanding  students  to  UNCG.  During  the  past  five 
years,  the  average  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  score  of  our 
entering  freshmen  has  increased  by  66  points,  and  the 
number  of  freshmen  applications  has  risen  90  percent. 
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Our  overall  headcount  enrollment  increased  by  3.6  per¬ 
cent  this  year  to  a  new  high  of  11,579-  We  were 
especially  pleased  that  black  students  made  up  18  per¬ 
cent  of  the  freshman  class.  In  the  years  ahead,  we  must 
develop  new  recruitment  initiatives  to  compensate  for 
an  expected  17.4  percent  drop  by  1994  in  the  number 
of  North  Carolina  high  school  graduates. 

Another  highlight  of  the  year  was  the  dedication 
of  two  major  new  buildings.  The  Anne  and  Benjamin 
Cone  Building  was  dedicated  in  November.  Activities 
over  a  three-day  period  included  a  special  black-tie 
dinner  for  major  donors,  dedication  of  the  Dillard 
Room  during  the  Weatherspoon  Guild’s  preview  recep¬ 
tion  for  our  Art  on  Paper  Exhibit,  public  dedication  of 
the  building,  and  opening  of  the  25th-anniversary  Art 
on  Paper  show.  In  May,  we  dedicated  the  $16. 2-million 
Health,  Physical  Education,  Recreation,  and  Dance 
Building,  with  Doris  Corbett,  president  of  the 
American  Alliance  of  Health,  Physical  Education, 
Recreation,  and  Dance,  as  featured  speaker.  The 
building  provides  modern  facilities  for  the  School  of 
Health,  Physical  Education,  Recreation,  and  Dance  and 
for  the  separate  Department  of  Intercollegiate  Athletics. 

We  made  significant  gains  in  attracting  external 
grants  for  research  and  training.  Awards  totaled 
$4,625,000,  a  21  percent  increase  over  1988-89-  Federal 
grants  rose  28  percent  to  $3,348,000.  Grant  proposals 
totaling  $40,971,000  were  submitted  to  external 
agencies  during  the  year,  a  123  percent  jump  over  the 
previous  year. 

John  Hope  Franklin,  a  nationally  known  historian 
from  Duke  University,  was  the  keynote  speaker  at  the 
98th  annual  commencement.  We  awarded  a  total  of 
1,984  degrees.  Our  570  graduate  degrees  included  79 
doctorates. 

Retired  banking  executive  Bland  W.  Worley  re¬ 
ceived  the  university’s  fifth  annual  Charles  Duncan 
Mclver  Award  during  our  Founders  Day  Convocation, 
recognizing  his  years  of  distinguished  public  service  in 
education. 


Trustees  and  Administration 

UNCG  continues  to  be  guided  by  a  very  able  Board  of 
Trustees,  under  the  leadership  of  Chairman  H.  Michael 
Weaver.  Other  officers  were  Michael  W.  Haley,  vice 
chairman,  and  Elynor  Williams,  secretary.  The  board 
also  included  Katy  G.  Bell,  Sally  S.  Cone,  Hunter 
Dalton  III,  Ann  H.  Gaither,  John  C.  Hamil,  Charles  A. 


Hayes,  Adelaide  F.  Holderness,  Emily  H.  Preyer,  and 
Frederick  B.  Starr.  Adrienne  H.  Cregar,  president  of 
Student  Government,  served  as  an  ex  officio  member  of 
the  board. 

Budget  increases  in  several  areas  were  provided  by  the 
1989  General  Assembly.  Additional  enrollment  funds 
totaling  $2,348,000  allowed  us  to  add  28.2  teaching 
positions  and  18  staff  positions.  For  the  first  time  since 
1984,  we  received  no  new  funding  in  basic  program 
support.  In  the  area  of  capital  improvements,  we  re¬ 
ceived  approval  for  a  $6. 3-million  self-liquidating  proj¬ 
ect  for  apartment-style  student  housing.  Our  overall 
state  operating  budget  for  the  year  totaled  $68,945,000, 
up  from  $63,973,000  in  1988-89.  Total  university  revenue 
from  all  sources  approached  $100  million  in  1989-90. 

The  shortfall  in  state  tax  revenues  sharply  reduced  our 
quarterly  allotments  during  the  second  semester.  For 
the  1989-90  year,  our  state  appropriations  were  cut 
$3.4  million  or  6.2  percent.  Despite  such  problems  and 
a  statewide  hiring  freeze,  the  university  community  met 
the  challenge  with  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  good  cheer. 

In  the  area  of  computing  and  telecommunications, 
eight  buildings  were  added  to  the  campus  broadband 
network,  bringing  to  13  the  number  of  buildings  linked 
to  computer  centers  through  this  system.  Television 
support  service  also  expanded  and  now  includes  two- 
way  television  channels  for  instructional  and  conference 
purposes,  as  well  as  four  regular  television  channels  for 
sending  video  signals  on  campus.  The  Learning 
Resources  Center  can  receive  programs  via  satellite  or 
cable  and  broadcast  them  to  classrooms  on  campus. 

Several  important  administrative  appointments 
were  made.  Following  a  national  search,  Donald  DeRosa 
was  appointed  vice  chancellor  for  academic  affairs.  Dr. 
DeRosa  came  to  UNCG  as  dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
and  associate  vice  chancellor  for  research,  and  he  served 
as  acting  vice  chancellor  for  academic  affairs  during 
most  of  the  academic  year.  Audrey  Stone  was  appointed 
acting  vice  chancellor  for  development.  Other  key  ap¬ 
pointments  included  Robert  Tomlinson,  acting  associate 
vice  chancellor  for  human  resources;  Margaret  Healy, 
assistant  vice  chancellor  for  student  affairs;  and  Doris 
Hulbert,  director  of  the  Walter  C.  Jackson  Library. 

Academic  Affairs 

General  Administration  authorized  UNCG  to  plan  a 
master  of  fine  arts  degree  program  in  film  and  video 
production  and  doctor  of  philosophy  in  counselor 
education.  Reconfirmation  of  planning  authorization 
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was  received  for  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  program  in 
computer  and  information  science.  Planning  for  this 
program  has  been  completed  and  authorization  to  im¬ 
plement  it  awaits  faculty  appointments  in  computer 
science.  We  also  were  authorized  to  plan  a  postbac- 
calaureate  certificate  in  gerontology.  The  master  of 
social  work  degree  program  planned  jointly  with  the 
Department  of  Social  Work  at  North  Carolina  A&T 
State  University  has  been  forwarded  to  President  C.  D. 
Spangler,  Jr.  The  Ph.D.  degree  program  in  communica¬ 
tions  disorders  is  under  campus  review. 

UNCG  received  final  approval  for  two  new  doc¬ 
toral  degree  programs  in  the  School  of  Education:  the 
Ed.D.  in  educational  leadership  and  the  Ed.D.  in 
educational  research,  measurement,  and  evaluation. 
Students  are  being  accepted  to  both  programs  for 
1990-91. 

Institutional  policies  support  continual  review  of 
academic  programs  in  an  effort  to  update  and 
strengthen  them.  During  the  year,  the  Graduate  School 
continued  the  doctoral  and  M.F.A.  program  review 
begun  three  years  earlier.  Teams  visited  the  campus 
during  the  spring  to  assist  in  strengthening  the  doctoral 
programs  in  child  development  and  family  relations 
and  in  the  School  of  Music.  The  School  of  Education 
and  other  units  involved  in  the  preparation  of  teachers 
spent  the  year  preparing  for  a  site  visit  this  fall  by  the 
National  Council  for  Accreditation  for  Teacher  Educa¬ 
tion  and  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  Department  of  Social  Work  underwent  a  site  visit 
by  the  Council  on  Social  Work  Education  during  the 
spring  semester. 

Two  special  studies  to  assess  program  strengths  and 
opportunities,  one  in  the  sciences  and  science-related 
fields  and  a  second  involving  international  programs, 
were  begun.  The  university  has  a  strong  interest  in  fur¬ 
ther  developing  programs  in  both  areas. 

As  directed  by  President  Spangler,  we  have  begun 
a  review  of  our  eductional  mission.  We  hope  to  il¬ 
luminate  changes  needed  in  our  mission  and  program 
structures  over  the  next  ten  years. 

Other  efforts  went  into  preparation  for  the  All- 
University  Liberal  Education  Requirements  (AULER)  for 
undergraduates  approved  earlier  by  our  Faculty  Council. 
To  provide  more  time  for  reviewing  the  long  list  of 
courses  that  will  satisfy  the  AULER,  implementation  of 
the  requirements  was  postponed  until  the  fall  of  I99L 
All  students  will  then  take  at  least  45  semester  hours  of 
approved  liberal-education  courses. 

In  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  second  an¬ 
nual  Liberal  Arts  Forum  was  held  on  the  theme  of  “In¬ 


equalities.”  Author  William  Chafe’s  book  on  the 
Greensboro  civil  rights  movement.  Civilities  and  Civil 
Rights ,  was  selected  for  the  All-College  Read  held 
during  the  spring  semester. 

The  Joseph  M.  Bryan  School  of  Business  and 
Economics  sponsored  EC  ’92,  a  timely  conference  focus¬ 
ing  on  opportunities  for  North  Carolina  businesses  in 
the  unified  European  market  after  1992.  The  school  has 
continued  its  working  relationship  with  the  Center  for 
Creative  Leadership,  fostering  faculty/research  collabora¬ 
tion  and  executive  program  development. 

The  School  of  Education’s  Collegium  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Schools,  Schooling,  and  Education  is 
working  to  establish  a  School  Leadership  Institute  and  a 
wide-ranging  plan  for  collaboration  with  all  Piedmont- 
Triad  public  schools.  Our  new  Center  for  School  Ac¬ 
countability  is  providing  staff  services  for  the  statewide 
Task  Force  on  Excellence  in  Secondary  Education. 

Moving  into  its  new  $16. 2-million  building  was  a 
special  milestone  for  the  School  of  Health,  Physical 
Education,  Recreation,  and  Dance.  With  all  four 
departments  now  under  one  roof,  a  new  sense  of  unity 
within  the  school  is  apparent.  Notably,  each  of  the 
departments  hosted  a  major  discipline-related  con¬ 
ference  or  public  meeting  during  this  first  year  in  the 
new  building. 

The  School  of  Human  Environmental  Sciences 
received  national  recognition  when  three  faculty 
members  in  child  development  and  family  relations 
were  ranked  among  the  top  30  scholars  in  the  field  of 
family  science  in  a  study  by  the  National  Council  on 
Family  Relations.  They  are  Vira  Kivett,  Hyman  Rod- 
man,  and  Rebecca  Smith.  Dr.  Kivett  was  named  among 
the  top  16  scholars  in  this  field. 

The  School  of  Music’s  EastWind  Quintet,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Dean  Arthur  Tollefson,  performed  in  West 
and  East  Germany  during  March.  As  part  of  their  tour, 
the  ensemble  presented  a  concert  at  Leipzig  Conser¬ 
vatory,  the  best-known  music  school  in  East  Germany. 

Maija  Selby  of  the  School  of  Nursing  received  a 
four-year,  $2,026,000  federal  grant  for  a  research  project 
aimed  at  encouraging  greater  use  of  medical  services 
available  for  poverty-level  children  in  the  state.  The 
project  also  has  implications  for  other  areas  of  the 
South. 

During  the  year,  Jackson  Library’s  total  holdings 
surpassed  two  million  items.  The  collection  includes 
794,831  items  of  microtext;  767,337  books;  and  449,161 
other  documents. 

Our  faculty  numbered  740  in  1989-90,  with  579  hold¬ 
ing  full-time  appointments.  Of  our  full-time  faculty, 
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71  percent  held  doctorates,  compared  with  73  percent 
in  1988-89.  Full-time  faculty  included  160  professors, 
170  associate  professors,  123  assistant  professors,  ten  in¬ 
structors,  and  116  lecturers.  Women  represented  40  per¬ 
cent  of  the  full-time  faculty,  which  included  18  black 
members. 

James  Barborak  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry 
and  Lew  Brown  of  the  Department  of  Management  and 
Marketing  received  our  Alumni  Teaching  Excellence 
Awards.  Rosemery  Nelson-Gray  of  the  Department  of 
Psychology  earned  our  Research  Excellence  Award. 


OTUDENT  ilFFAIRS 

With  the  arrival  in  October  of  Margaret  Healy  as  assis¬ 
tant  vice  chancellor  for  student  affairs,  administrative 
reorganization  of  the  Student  Affairs  Division  was  com¬ 
pleted.  Dr.  Elealy’s  responsibilities  include  student  sup¬ 
port  and  supervision  of  Student  Financial  Aid, 
Orientation  and  International  Student  Services,  and 
Minority  Student  Affairs.  Cheryl  Callahan  continued  as 
associate  vice  chancellor  with  responsibilities  in  student 
services,  and  James  Lancaster  continued  as  assistant  vice 
chancellor  in  the  areas  of  student  activities  and  develop¬ 
ment.  The  division’s  new  management  team  works 
under  the  leadership  of  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Af¬ 
fairs  James  Allen. 

Other  highlights: 

Total  financial  assistance  to  students  rose  again  by 
more  than  $1.5  million.  Expenditures  from  federal  stu¬ 
dent  aid  funds  totaled  $8.2  million,  a  12  percent  in¬ 
crease.  Total  financial  assistance  during  the  year, 
including  grants,  scholarships,  fellowships,  assistant- 
ships,  work,  and  loans,  amounted  to  $16.6  million. 

A  new  Job  Connection  Telephone  Hotline  Service 
was  initiated  in  our  Career  Planning  and  Placement 
Center  to  allow  immediate  listing  of  job  vacancies  by 
area  employers.  Four  separate  Career  Day  programs 
were  held,  drawing  1,699  students. 


Business  affairs 

Two  major  construction  projects  were  finished  during 
the  year  and  good  progress  was  made  in  design  work  on 
others.  Construction  was  completed  in  late  summer  on 
the  $7. 5-million  Anne  and  Benjamin  Cone  Building, 


which  houses  Weatherspoon  Art  Gallery.  Also  com¬ 
pleted  was  the  $4-million  Steam  Plant  renovation. 

Work  progressed  nicely  on  the  plaza,  which  will  link 
the  University  Dining  Hall  and  the  physical  education 
building.  This  work  is  part  of  our  $1. 2-million  residence 
hall-landscape  project.  As  the  academic  year  drew  to  a 
close,  design  work  was  nearly  completed  for  our 
$7. 9-million  Student  Recreation  Facility,  and  design 
work  proceeded  on  the  $3. 5-million  Stone  Building 
renovation  and  on  our  soccer  stadium.  In  February,  an 
architect  was  appointed  to  design  a  new  $6. 3 -million 
apartment-style  student  housing  project.  This  will  be 
the  first  student  housing  built  at  UNCG  since  1967. 
Since  that  time  our  student  enrollment  has  doubled. 

The  market  value  of  our  endowment  grew  to  $24.1 
million  as  of  June  30,  up  $3-7  million  from  the 
previous  year. 

Our  Department  of  Human  Resources  successfully 
implemented  a  new  Performance  Management  Program 
for  staff  covered  by  the  State  Personnel  Act.  The  pro¬ 
gram  proved  beneficial  throughout  the  university. 


Development  and  Public  Affairs 

Private  gifts  to  UNCG  totaled  $3,148,000  during  the 
year.  Alumni  contributed  $751,000;  friends,  $622,000; 
corporations,  $712,000;  foundations,  $579,000;  parents, 
$27,000;  and  other  organizations,  $432,000.  Although 
alumni  contributions  were  lower  than  during  the 
previous  year,  unrestricted  alumni  contributions  in¬ 
creased  from  $320,000  in  1988-89  to  $501,000  in 
1989-90.  The  number  of  alumni  donors  rose  by  8.8  per¬ 
cent  to  9,468. 

Following  a  special  effort,  the  Smith  Barrier 
Athletic  Scholarship  Endowment  reached  its  $100,000 
goal  in  late  fall  1989-  The  fund  fully  endows  two 
athletic  scholarships.  A  plaque  recognizing  the  endow¬ 
ment  fund  was  presented  to  members  of  the  Barrier 
family  during  halftime  ceremonies  of  a  basketball  game 
with  East  Carolina  University.  Before  his  death, 

Mr.  Barrier  was  a  well-known  sports  figure  during  a 
long  newspaper  career  with  the  Greensboro  News  & 
Record. 

Other  highlights: 

The  university  and  Alumni  Association  board 
worked  diligently  to  improve  working  connections.  I  am 
confident  that  the  results  will  be  good. 

Gifts  totaling  $301,000  were  made  to  the  Spartan 
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Excellence  Fund  (SEF)  to  support  athletic  scholarships. 
Membership  in  the  SEF  nearly  doubled  from  351  in 
1088-89  to  651. 

Both  the  Office  of  Information  Services  and  the 
University  Publications  Office  received  communications 
awards  again  this  year  in  competition  sponsored  by  the 
Council  for  the  Advancement  and  Suppon  of 
Education. 

The  Office  of  Alumni  Affairs  carried  out  a  variety 
of  field  activities  during  the  year,  including  town 
meetings,  educational  programs,  special  trips,  and  con¬ 
ferences.  A  \bung  Alumni  Council  was  created  in  an 
effon  to  more  effectively  meet  programming  needs  for 
younger  alumni. 


Athletics 

Eight  of  UNCG's  nine  intercollegiate  athletic  teams 
compiled  winning  records  in  1989-90  after  completing 
a  second  year  of  competition  in  Division  II  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Collegiate  Athletic  Association.  Overall, 
university  teams  won  65  percent  of  their  games.  The 
men’s  soccer  team  was  a  source  of  special  pride. 


finishing  second  in  the  NCAA  Division  II  champion¬ 
ship.  Soccer  coach  Michael  Parker  was  named  Division 
II  Coach  of  the  Year  by  the  National  Soccer  Coaches 
Association  of  America.  Two  players,  Jason  Haupt  and 
Tracie  Foels,  received  All-America  honors  during  the 
year.  Two  others,  Mark  Fulk  and  Heather  Duryea,  were 
named  Academic  All-Americas. 


Conclusion 

The  citizens  of  North  Carolina  can  be  justly  proud  of 
UNCG’s  splendid  record  in  teaching,  research,  and 
public  service  in  1989-90.  Despite  worrisome  budget 
developments,  we  look  forward  to  a  productive  1990-91- 

Respectfully  submitted, 


William  E.  Moran 
Chancellor 
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Introduction 


University  of 
North  Carolina 
at  Wilmington 


On  June  29,  I  completed  22  years  as  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  institution  now  known  as  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Wilmington.  During  my  tenure,  its 
student  body  has  grown  from  about  1,400  to  7,000, 
and  its  operating  budget  has  soared  from  $1.5  million 
to  $51.9  million. 

Forty  years  ago,  the  citizens  of  New  Hanover  Coun¬ 
ty  dreamed  of  their  own  institution  of  higher  learning. 
Thanks  to  their  support  over  the  years  and  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  legislature,  Board  of  Governors,  General 
Administration,  countless  selfless  persons  serving  on 
boards  of  trustees,  a  growing  number  of  faithful 
alumni,  and  innumerable  other  friends,  that  dream  has 
been  marvelously  fulfilled. 

As  I  retire,  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  all  those  sup¬ 
porters  and  to  the  faculty  and  staff  who  have  made  all 
this  possible.  And  I  am  particularly  grateful  to  the 
parents  who  over  the  years  have  placed  their  trust  in  us 
for  the  development  of  their  sons  and  daughters. 

1  salute  my  successor,  James  R.  Leutze,  and  I  am 
certain  that  he  will  keep  the  faith. 


William  H.  Wagoner 

Chancellor 


Academic  Affairs 

UNCW  had  351  full-time  faculty  members:  268  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  50  in  the  Cameron  School 
of  Business  Administration,  23  in  the  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  ten  in  the  School  of  Nursing. 

This  was  the  first  academic  year  for  our  cooperative 
Ph.D.  program  in  marine  science  with  North  Carolina 
State  University.  We  began  recruiting  students  and 
developed  administrative  procedures  to  allow  students 
to  matriculate  through  the  program. 

New  graduate  programs  in  biology,  chemistry, 
English,  history,  and  mathematics  were  initiated,  and  a 
total  of  108  students  began  studies  in  these  areas. 
Including  two  existing  programs  in  geology  and  marine 
biology,  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  now  offers 
eight  master’s  programs.  New  undergraduate  degree 
programs  in  criminal  justice  and  social  work  were 
started,  and  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  was  given  ap¬ 
proval  to  offer  undergraduate  degrees  in  an  and  drama. 

This  was  the  inaugural  year  for  the  Office  of  Inter¬ 
national  Programs,  and  a  contract  agreement  for  faculty 
and  student  exchanges  with  Universidad  San  Francisco 
de  Quito  in  Ecuador  was  completed. 
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During  the  academic  year,  529  students  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  earned  baccalaureate 
degrees,  while  18  students  graduated  with  master  of 
science  degrees. 

In  the  Cameron  School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion.  a  new  undergraduate  degree  program  track  in 
business  systems  was  approved  for  implementation  in 
1990,  with  study  options  in  information  systems  and 
production  systems. 

We  continued  efforts  to  improve  international 
aspects  of  our  academic  programs  and  established  stu¬ 
dent  exchange  programs  with  Swansea  University  in 
Wales  and  Leicester  Polytechnic  in  England.  Tadayoshi 
Yamada,  president  of  the  International  World  Trade 
Centers  Association,  spoke  to  students  and  faculty  on 
"U.S. — -Japan  Economic  Relations.” 

Enrollment  continued  to  grow  in  the  business 
school.  A  total  of  329  baccalaureate  and  15  master’s 
degrees  was  awarded. 

Undergraduate  program  revisions  recommended 
for  the  School  of  Education  by  the  Task  Force  on 
Teacher  Preparation  were  completed  and  incorporated 
in  the  university  catalog  for  1990-91.  The  Consortium 
for  the  Advancement  of  Public  Education  (CAPE), 
initiated  by  the  school  in  1988,  continued  to  grow  and 
provide  an  expanded  array  of  services.  CAPE’s  member¬ 
ship  grew  to  include  all  public  school  systems  in  Educa¬ 
tion  Region  II,  the  Whiteville  City  Schools,  and  East 
Carolina  University. 

During  the  year,  121  education  majors  received 
bachelor’s  degrees,  22  received  master’s  degrees,  and 
one  earned  a  master  of  teaching  degree.  In  addition, 

77  students  who  earned  bachelor’s  degrees  in  other 
disciplines  completed  requirements  for  secondary  or 
special-subject  teacher  certification. 

The  School  of  Nursing  continued  efforts  to  in¬ 
crease  enrollment  and  admitted  40  new  students,  the 
maximum  possible  with  the  current  number  of  faculty. 
Sheila  Crumb,  a  rising  senior,  was  named  North 
Carolina  Student  Nurse  of  the  Year. 

Enrollment  in  the  Graduate  School  increased  to 
353  students  for  the  fall  semester.  A  new  publication, 
UNCW  DISCOVERY ,  was  started  in  the  spring  to 
inform  the  faculty  and  public  about  research  activities 
on  our  campus. 

The  Center  for  Marine  Science  Research  organized 
three  major  multi-investigator  projects  as  part  of  its 
mission  to  promote  basic  and  applied  research  and  to 
support  undergraduate  and  graduate  education  in  the 
marine  sciences.  Through  the  center,  a  cooperative 
agreement  was  implemented  between  UNCW  and  the 


N.C.  Division  of  Coastal  Management  to  assist  with  the 
state’s  National  Estuarine  Research  Reserves.  Additional¬ 
ly,  the  National  Undersea  Research  Center  sponsored  by 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
(NOAA)  continued  to  provide  support  for  oceanographic 
studies  in  the  southeastern  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

A  VAX  computer  was  installed  and  UNCW  was 
connected  to  the  Microelectronics  Center  of  North 
Carolina’s  CONCERT  network,  giving  us  access  to  the 
N.C.  supercomputer  at  Research  Triangle  Park  and  the 
Internet  network.  These  connections  will  give  our  facul¬ 
ty  world-wide  data  access. 

Registrations  for  all  programs  offered  by  the  Office 
of  Special  Programs  totaled  12,900,  up  1,140  over  last 
year.  The  office  offered  61  professional  credit  courses, 
played  host  to  30  conference  groups,  and  processed 
1,059  requests  for  use  of  university  facilities. 

UNCW  faculty  and  administrators  submitted  78 
external  grant  proposals  requesting  over  $7.7  million. 
Forty  proposals  totaling  $2,048,268  were  awarded.  Our 
largest  single  award  for  $1,285,983  came  from  NOAA  to 
support  the  UNCW  National  Undersea  Research 
Center.  The  total  value  of  grant  proposals  jumped 
$4  million  (110  percent)  over  last  year,  while  awards 
increased  $230,000  (13  percent). 

Enrollment  for  the  fall  semester  was  7,051,  a  7  per¬ 
cent  increase  over  1988.  The  enrollment  included  6,651 
undergraduate  students,  352  graduate  students,  and  48 
audit  students.  Women  represented  57  percent  of  the 
student  body,  and  6.4  percent  of  our  students  were 
black.  Almost  85  percent  were  full-time  students. 

At  our  May  commencement,  we  awarded  1,105 
degrees,  including  56  master’s  degrees. 

Student  Affairs 

The  1990  summer  orientation  program  drew  888 
incoming  students  and  762  parents. 

According  to  the  Office  of  Institutional  Research, 
the  percentage  of  our  undergraduate  students  over  the 
age  of  24  declined  from  about  31  percent  in  1975  to 
slightly  under  15  percent  for  last  fall.  However,  the 
Dean  of  Students  Office  continues  to  provide  a  wide 
variety  of  services  for  non-traditional  students.  In  the 
fall,  we  enrolled  16  foreign  students  representing  14 
countries.  The  Office  of  International  Programs  created 
an  International  Program  Advisory  Council,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  assistant  dean  of  students. 
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ALTERNATIVES!,  our  substance  abuse  education 
and  prevention  program,  was  the  proud  recipient  of 
two  national  awards.  In  January,  the  Interassociation 
Task  Force  on  Alcohol  and  Other  Substance  Abuse 
Issues  presented  ALTERNATIVES!  with  one  of  five 
plaques  honoring  “nationally  distinguished  programs” 
that  provided  superior  programming  during  Drug 
Awareness  Week.  Then  in  March  ALTERNATIVES!  also 
received  an  Honorable  Mention  from  the  National 
Association  of  Student  Personnel  Administrators  for 
outstanding  programming  during  Alcohol  Awareness 
Week.  A  new  education  program  this  year  was  ASAP 
(Advice  on  Substance  Abuse  Prevention),  targeted 
toward  students  who  had  violated  UNCW’s  drug  or 
alcohol  policies. 

Six  special-interest  floors  were  located  in  residence 
halls,  representing  the  French  Club,  the  Delta  Tau 
Delta  fraternity,  the  Delta  Zeta  sorority,  the  Women  in 
Business  organization,  and  two  “wellness  lifestyle” 
groups. 

Business  Affairs 

The  Office  of  Systems  and  Budget  developed  a  data 
base  system  for  the  Cashier’s  Office,  Central  Stores, 
Safety,  and  Telecommunications.  A  major  systems 
review  was  conducted  on  the  Housing  and  Food  Service 
Administration  functions. 

Accounting  installed  and  tested  automated 
federal-reporting  software  and  received  a  favorable 
report  from  state  auditors  for  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
Our  endowment  and  foundation  financial  funds  grew 
and  we  secured  permanent  financing  for  the  University 
Union  Annex. 

Capital  projects  under  construction  or  completed 
included  a  400-student  residence  hall,  a  600-person 
cafeteria  building  that  also  houses  the  Parking  and 
Housing  Office,  the  remodeling  of  Bear  Hall  for  use  by 
Mathematical  Sciences,  a  new  warehouse  and  extension, 
the  Nixon  Annex  to  Trask  Coliseum,  a  crafts  building 
in  the  Physical  Plant  area,  and  the  Student  Union 
Annex.  The  Physical  Science  building  and  renovations 
for  DeLoach  Hall  have  been  partially  designed. 

In  the  area  of  maintenance,  the  Housekeeping 
Department  assumed  responsibility  for  an  additional 
25,000  square  feet  of  academic  space  with  no  increase 
in  personnel,  yet  continued  to  operate  in  an  exemplary 
fashion. 

Using  a  crew  that  is  essentially  the  same  size  that 


it  was  in  1980,  the  groundskeeping  staff  maintained  the 
developed  area  of  campus  that  has  grown  by  some  40 
acres.  The  Physical  Plant  has  added  only  nine 
maintenance  workers  in  the  past  ten  years,  while  the 
total  area  for  which  it  is  responsible  has  doubled. 

The  Project  Design  and  Management  Department 
and  the  Physical  Plant  Department  built  an  accounting 
office  in  the  Student  Support  Center  and  the  handled 
interior  construction  of  the  new  ROTC  building.  The 
design  and  management  group  designed  and  prepared 
bid  documents  for  31  special  projects. 

The  operating  budget  for  the  Telecommunications 
Department  was  nearly  offset  by  monthly  charges  to 
university  departments  for  telephone  usage;  records 
show  that  190,000  calls  were  generated  within  the 
university  each  month.  The  department  also  assumed 
responsibility  for  audiovisual  services. 

The  Chancellor’s  Safety  Committee  developed  a 
new  policy  on  classroom-laboratory  safety  and  a  faculty/ 
staff  handbook.  Annual  sales  at  the  University 
Bookstore  grew  by  8  percent  and  provided  $36,000  for 
student  scholarships. 

Postal  Services  added  several  new  services,  in¬ 
cluding  express  mail,  fax  services,  envelope  sales,  and 
twice-a-day  departmental  mail  pickup  and  delivery. 

An  experimental  recycling  program  for  office  and 
computer  paper  was  started  last  July.  Over  30,000 
pounds  of  paper  were  recycled  during  the  academic 
year. 

The  Personnel  Department  sponsored  a  benefits 
fair  in  February  that  drew  12  vendors  representing 
various  employee  benefit  programs,  as  well  as  an 
employee-performance  management  program. 

Development  and  Public  Affairs 

The  UNCW  Foundation  completed  fund-raising  for  the 
Harold  Greene  Track  and  Field,  purchased  property  on 
the  southern  corner  of  the  campus  to  protect  it  from 
commercial  encroachment,  and  provided  increased  fun¬ 
ding  for  other  university  projects. 

The  University  Endowment  grew  to  over  $5 
million,  up  from  approximately  $3  million  just  four 
years  ago.  This  outstanding  growth  was  the  result  of  a 
solid  investment  policy  and  the  receipt  of  gifts  totaling 
$1.45  million. 

Our  second  Parents  Weekend  was  held  in  October, 
with  more  than  550  parents,  students,  relatives,  and 
volunteers  participating.  The  second  annual  Parents 
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Telefund.  which  used  parents  and  students  as  callers, 
raised  $32.5-0  for  UNCW.  with  556  parents  investing 
in  the  program. 

News  and  information  about  UNCW  was 
disseminated  through  1,916  news  releases,  including 
1,311  personalized  hometown  releases.  The  total 
number  of  news  releases  distributed  rose  32  percent.  A 
weekly  radio  program,  ‘‘UNCW  FOCUS,”  reached  be¬ 
tween  5,000  and  10,000  listeners  each  week. 

The  publications  office  managed  the  production  of 
82  publication  or  design  projects,  a  23  percent  increase 


over  last  year.  A  mailer  designed  for  the  admissions 
office  entitled  “The  Pursuit  of  Excellence”  won  the 
PICA  Award  of  Excellence  for  publication  design. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

fi.  hfy 

William  H.  Wagoner 
Chancellor 
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Western 

Carolina 

University 


Myron  L.  Coulter 

Chancellor 


Our  centennial  year  was  a  year  of  accomplishment  and 
success.  Western  Carolina  University  enrolled  a  record 
number  of  first-time  freshmen  in  the  fall,  increased  the 
number  of  transfer  students  over  the  previous  year,  and 
improved  retention  rates.  The  quality  of  the  freshman 
class  improved  as  measured  by  high  school  preparation 
and  class  rank;  quality  standards  for  transfer  students 
were  strengthend;  and  our  readmission  standards  were 
raised. 

WCU  continues  to  improve  the  quality  of  our 
students,  faculty,  and  curriculum,  and  to  show  signifi¬ 
cant  gains  in  the  caliber  of  teaching,  scholarly  develop¬ 
ment,  research,  and  service.  Studies  indicate  that  our 
students  and  faculty  have  a  positive  attitude  about  the 
university. 

Our  university  planning  and  outcomes-assessment 
processes  were  combined  this  year,  and  we  made  signifi¬ 
cant  progress  in  establishing  guidelines  for  program 
evaluation  and  faculty  development. 

The  Alumni  Tower,  a  new  campus  landmark  con¬ 
structed  at  a  cost  of  over  $350,000,  was  dedicated  at 
Homecoming.  The  tower  project  created  a  closer  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  alumni  and  the  institution.  A 
time  capsule  will  be  planted  at  the  base  of  the  tower 
during  next  fall’s  homecoming. 

During  the  year,  the  Faculty  Senate  revised  its 
Constitution  and  by-laws. 

The  Center  for  Improving  Mountain  Living’s  na¬ 
tional  reputation  as  an  agent  for  rural  development 
attracted  official  delegations  (sponsored  by  the  U.S.  In¬ 
formation  Agency)  from  Poland,  Ghana,  and  the 
Philippines.  Representatives  of  the  National  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Agriculture  and  Rural  Development  Policy  also 
visited  the  center. 


Trustees  and  Administration 

The  WCU  Board  of  Trustees  elected  Richard  A.  Wood, 
Jr.,  chairman;  Orville  D.  Coward,  vice  chairman;  and 
Deborah  B.  Strum,  secretary.  W.  Brent  Taylor,  student 
body  president,  served  as  an  ex  officio  trustee.  Robert 
Gurevich  was  named  director  of  the  Center  for  Im¬ 
proving  Mountain  Living,  and  Michael  E.  Malone  was 
named  assistant  vice  chancellor  for  academic  affairs. 
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We  continued  to  place  emphasis  on  quality  instruction. 
A  director  was  designated  for  the  General  Education 
Program.  More  than  75  percent  of  the  faculty  par¬ 
ticipated  in  development  activities  in  the  Faculty  Center 
for  Teaching  Excellence  and  the  University  Media 
Center.  The  Faculty  Center  for  Teaching  Excellence  also 
sponsored  two  conferences,  one  for  a  national  audience 
and  the  other  for  teaching  faculty  from  all  UNC 
institutions.  The  Honors  Program  expanded  from  150 
to  170  full-time  students. 

An  agreement  whereby  WCU  offers  technology  in¬ 
struction  in  Asheville  was  reached  with  UNC  General 
Administration  and  Asheville-Buncombe  Technical 
Community  College.  Our  Asheville  programs  served 
over  800  students  each  semester,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  enrolled  in  a  degree  program  on  a  part-time  basis 
and  were  employed  full-time.  Over  90  percent  of  all  our 
graduate  instruction  offered  in  Asheville  was  delivered 
through  the  Asheville  Graduate  Center.  We  also  offered 
23  courses  in  Cherokee  during  the  fall  and  spring 
semesters. 

Other  accomplishments  included  strengthening 
our  undergraduate  readmission  procedures,  streamlin¬ 
ing  distribution  of  academic  scholarships,  improving 
procedures  for  projecting  and  reporting  enrollments, 
developing  systems  to  predict  more  accurately  the 
demand  for  general  education  courses,  increasing  the 
number  of  on-campus  student  job  interviews,  stream¬ 
lining  graduation  procedures,  and  increasing  the 
number  of  co-op  student  placements. 

We  enrolled  1,754  students  in  100  extension  credit 
classes  offered  in  cooperation  with  26  campus  depart¬ 
ments.  Classes  were  held  in  31  locations  in  North 
Carolina,  other  states,  and  foreign  countries.  The 
number  of  extension  credit  hours  granted  increased 
20  percent  over  the  previous  year. 

The  UNC  Center  for  Public  Television  established 
a  Telecommunications  Education  Center  at  WCU.  The 
center  works  with  our  Division  of  Continuing  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Summer  School  to  help  the  region’s  public 
school  teachers  integrate  public  television  into  their 
curricula.  It  will  also  assist  WCU  in  our  telecommuni¬ 
cation-related  instructional  efforts. 

Sixty-Five  faculty  members  submitted  134  grant 
proposals  totaling  almost  $12.4  million,  a  40  percent 
increase  over  the  previous  year.  Fifteen  members  sub¬ 
mitted  their  first  proposals.  External  funding  totaled 
$3.4  million,  a  52  percent  increase  over  the  previous 
year. 


Several  new  programs  were  introduced,  including  a 
chapter  of  Omega  Chi  Upsilon,  a  national  residence- 
hall  honorary  society.  A  Student  Committee  Against 
Acquaintance  Rape  (SCAAR)  was  created  to  provide  a 
campus-wide  program  on  rape  awareness.  The  Alcohol 
Referral  Forum  (ARF)  for  campus  violations  involving 
alcohol  was  revised  and  expanded  to  provide  more 
student  education. 

Educational,  social,  and  recreational  opportunities 
were  provided  through  a  variety  of  programs.  Resident- 
hall  staff  presented  1,173  programs  to  more  than  27,000 
individuals.  The  Resident  Hall  Council  held  275  ac¬ 
tivities  with  over  11,000  participants.  Last  Minute  Pro¬ 
ductions  sponsored  more  than  250  student  activities. 

The  Counseling  and  Psychological  Services  Center 
assisted  more  than  400  students,  including  counseling 
services,  emergencies,  and  non-counseling  contacts.  The 
outreach-services  personnel  conducted  workshops, 
taught  classes,  attended  off-campus  workshops,  and  had 
contact  with  more  than  8,000  individuals. 
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Several  accomplishments  have  improved  the  quality  of 
life  for  students,  faculty,  and  staff  at  WCU.  The  renova¬ 
tion  of  Hoey,  Stillwell,  and  McKee  academic  buildings 
was  completed.  The  new  facility  for  the  NC  Center  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching  is  nearly  complete  and 
relocation  is  planned  for  September.  The  Housing  Of¬ 
fice  replaced  furniture,  installed  new  carpet,  repainted, 
and  improved  fire-safety  procedures  throughout  many 
of  its  buildings.  The  Physical  Plant  published  and 
distributed  the  Safety  Manual,  and  the  Public  Safety 
Office  increased  its  emphasis  on  crime  prevention.  The 
cafeterias  expanded  their  student-meal  plan  offerings  to 
include  a  declining-balance  plan. 

Purchasing,  Physical  Plant,  Cafeteria  Services, 
Bookstore,  and  Central  Store  departments  made 
substantial  progress  in  designing  and  implementing 
computer-based  systems  to  improve  operational  effi¬ 
ciency  and  effectiveness. 

Several  business  units  experienced  increased 
workloads.  The  Bookstore  had  the  highest  sales  volume 
in  its  history.  Central  Stores  processed  more  orders  and 
received  more  shipments  than  ever  before.  Use  of  the 
Ramsey  Regional  Activity  Center  increased  for  the  third 
consecutive  year. 
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Development  and  Rjblic  Affairs 

Major  endowed  funds  increased  to  just  under  $4 
million,  a  15  percent  rise  over  1988-89,  and  scholarships 
from  private  sources  rose  7.3  percent  to  almost 
$500,000.  Fund-raising  for  athletics  was  a  major  em¬ 
phasis  for  the  year  and  produced  over  $714,000,  a  173 
percent  increase  over  1988-89.  Total  gifts  from  private 
sources  exceeded  $1.5  million  for  the  first  time  in 
WCU’s  history. 

The  Center  for  Improving  Mountain  Living  pro¬ 
vides  support  for  the  western  region  of  the  state 
through  its  Economic  Development  and  Natural 
Resources  divisions  and  Western  North  Carolina  Tomor¬ 
row.  The  Economic  Development  Division’s  Small 
Business  and  Technology  Development  Center  assisted 
nearly  600  entrepreneurs,  business  owners,  and 
managers  in  86  communities,  and  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Training  Program  organized  18  training  events  for 
over  600  elected  and  appointed  officials.  Agelink  II,  a 
two-year  project  for  middle-school  youth  who  are  at 
risk,  was  initiated  following  the  completion  of  award¬ 
winning  Agelink  I,  which  served  600  children  at  11 
sites.  Our  Families  in  the  Workplace  project  helped 
small  businesses  develop  viable,  family-supportive  per¬ 
sonnel  policies  and  benefit  options. 

The  Natural  Resources  Division  continued  to  em¬ 
phasize  problems  of  waste  reduction  through  the 
“Pollution  Prevention  Pays”  program.  A  listing  of  over 
150  references  related  to  pollution  prevention,  waste 
reduction  technologies,  and  management  efforts  was 
compiled  and  made  available,  and  a  draft  of  “An 
Introduction  to  Recycling:  Markets  in  the  Southeast,” 
a  booklet  about  markets  for  recycled  goods  in  the 
Southeast,  was  completed. 

The  Western  North  Carolina  Tomorrow  (WNCT) 
staff  supported  our  17-county  leadership  organization 
in  addressing  a  variety  of  topics.  The  effects  of  acid  rain 
on  high  mountain  elevations  was  a  major  project  thrust 
and  the  subject  of  more  than  80  slide  presentations  for 
various  groups  throughout  the  region.  WNCT  spon¬ 
sored  the  formation  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  In¬ 
dustrial  Council.  During  its  first  year,  the  council 
organized  educational  programs,  enrichment  projects, 
and  provided  support  for  Western  Carolina  Industries’ 
Leadership  Dynamics  Institute. 

WNCT  produced  Waking  Up  to  Poverty  In 
Western  North  Carolina ,  and  research  from  WNCT’s 
black-history  project  was  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Appalachian  Consortium  and  was  later  compiled  as  a 
fact  sheet  and  distributed  during  WCU’s  Black 


Awareness  Weekend.  In  addition,  a  WNCT  Public 
School  Task  Force  reviewed  school  problems  and  recom¬ 
mended  solutions  for  the  difficult  issues  that  teachers, 
administrators,  students,  and  parents  will  confront 
during  the  1990s. 

The  International  Programs  Division  was  involved 
in  projects  with  50  countries  during  the  year.  The 
Water  Harvesting  Aquaculture  Project,  a  program  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment  (USAID),  was  completed  this  year.  This  five-year, 
$1. 5-million  collaborative  effort  prepared  164  trainers, 
who  in  turn  trained  over  4,200  community  participants 
in  47  developing  nations.  As  a  result  of  the  project,  an 
estimated  30,000  people  benefitted  from  construction 
of  some  1,500  ponds. 

The  On-Farm  Seed  Project,  a  collaborative  pro¬ 
gram  in  Senegal  and  Gambia,  also  was  funded  by 
USAID.  Now  in  its  last  stage,  this  project  promoted  on¬ 
going  farm  seed  production  of  important  grain  and 
forage  crops.  The  Village-Level  Natural  Resource 
Management  Project,  a  three-year,  $2-million 
cooperative  program  in  Burkina  Faso  funded  by 
USAID,  involves  collaboration  between  private 
volunteer  organizations  and  public  agencies  to  develop 
natural-resource  management  strategies,  to  protect  the 
environment,  and  to  ensure  sustainable  production 
systems. 

The  Mountain  Heritage  Center’s  major  exhibition 
for  the  year  was  the  centennial  exhibit,  “The  School  at 
Cullowhee,”  which  also  included  a  slide-tape  presenta¬ 
tion.  It  was  accompanied  by  the  publication  of  a 
225-page  book,  A  Mountain  Heritage:  The  Illustrated 
History  of  Western  Carolina  University. 


The  women’s  volleyball  team  won  the  Southern  Con¬ 
ference  Championship  for  the  fourth  time  in  seven 
years,  and  the  baseball  team  advanced  to  the 
conference-tournament  championship  final  for  the  sixth 
consecutive  year.  The  men’s  and  women’s  track  and 
field  teams  had  their  best  finishes  in  several  seasons  at 
the  conference  championship,  and  the  women’s  tennis 
team  set  a  school  record  for  season  victories. 

Myron  Lewis  was  named  to  the  Academic  All- 
America  basketball  team.  Fifty-three  student-athletes 
were  named  to  the  Southern  Conference  Honor  Roll 
with  a  “B”  or  better  grade  average.  Southern  Con¬ 
ference  “Coach  of  the  Year”  awards  went  to  Trish  Howell 
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tor  women's  volleyball  and  to  Danny  Williamson  for 
men's  outdoor  track  and  field. 

Conclusion 

The  celebration  of  our  centennial  year  provided  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  reflect  with  pride  on  the  accomplishments 
of  Western  Carolina  University  during  its  first  hundred 
years.  The  celebration  also  clarified  our  responsibility  to 
continue  the  tradition  of  expanding  service  to  our 
students,  the  region,  and  the  state.  With  the  continued 


support  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina,  the  Board  of 
Governors,  President  Spangler,  and  our  Board  of 
Trustees,  I  am  confident  WCU  will  meet  the  challenge 
of  that  tradition. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Chancellor 
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Cleon  F.  Thompson,  Jr. 

Chancellor 


By  all  accounts  and  measures,  1989-90  was  a  very  good 
year  for  Winston-Salem  State  University.  The  campus 
was  visited  and  carefully  examined  by  several  accrediting 
agencies,  with  very  positive  feedback.  Students  and 
faculty  distinguished  themselves  both  on  and  off  cam¬ 
pus.  Fund-raising  efforts  yielded  the  greatest  outpour¬ 
ing  of  generosity  in  the  university’s  history.  And  our 
inimitable  basketball  coach,  Clarence  “Bighouse” 
Gaines,  reached  another  milestone  in  his  stellar  career. 

The  accreditation  review  by  the  Southern  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Colleges  and  Schools  (SACS)  involved  the  entire 
university  family,  and  the  preliminary  report  was  quite 
favorable.  The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
approved  our  program  track  in  middle-grades  educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  nursing  and  medical-technology  programs 
received  continuing  accreditation  from  the  N.C.  Board 
of  Nursing  and  the  National  Accrediting  Agency  for 
Clinical  Laboratory  Sciences,  respectively. 

Community  outreach  included  the  establishment 
of  a  ‘‘Joint  Ventures  Lunchtime  Seminar”  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Forsyth 
Technical  and  Community  College,  revitalization  of  the 
WSSU  Board  of  Visitors,  and  increased  use  of  the  Lewis 
Microelectronics  Center.  The  Seasonal  Law  Enforcement 
Program,  held  in  cooperation  with  Southeastern  Com¬ 
munity  College  and  funded  by  the  National  Park  Ser¬ 
vice,  graduated  its  first  class  in  February. 

The  entire  university  community  can  take  pride  in 
the  accomplishments  of  the  past  year.  Our  achieve¬ 
ments  reflect  the  involvement,  cooperation,  and  sup¬ 
port  of  many  people.  To  each  of  them,  we  are  most 
grateful. 


Academic  Affairs 

Program  enhancement  and  expansion  were  the  primary 
focus  in  Academic  Affairs.  A  new  program  to  train 
Spanish  teachers  was  approved  for  implementation  this 
fall.  Efforts  to  strengthen  our  existing  curriculum  coin¬ 
cided  with  revisions  to  proposed  degree  programs  in 
science  education,  applied  mathematics,  and  chemistry 
education.  The  medical-technology  program,  with  new¬ 
ly  established  affiliations  with  Duke  University  Medical 
Center  and  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  Charlotte,  could  be 
bolstered  further  by  our  proposed  physical  therapy 
degree  program,  currently  under  review  by  UNC 
General  Administration. 
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All  of  these  programs  offer  myriad  career-training 
opportunities  for  an  increasingly  diverse  population.  We 
are  using  more  aggressive  strategies  to  inform  the 
public  about  our  programs  and  how  to  prepare  for  col¬ 
lege.  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  preparation  sessions 
held  at  several  middle  and  high  schools,  along  with 
summer  enrichment  programs  cosponsored  by  WSSU, 
the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  Kenan 
Foundation  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  early 
interaction  with  prospective  college  students. 

Moreover,  representatives  from  more  than  two 
dozen  two-year  institutions  were  invited  to  WSSU  for 
presentations  about  our  curriculum  and  ancillary  ser¬ 
vices.  and  several  transfer  agreements  were  established 
as  a  result.  Particularly  noteworthy  are  a  transfer  agree¬ 
ment  with  Wilkes  Community  College  and  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  Watauga  Community  Hospital  whereby 
WSSU  faculty  will  provide  on-site  instruction  to 
registered  nurses  and  other  health-care  professionals 
pursuing  bachelor’s  degrees. 

Our  students  broadened  their  perspectives  on  pro¬ 
fessional  involvement  by  attending  conferences,  serving 
in  various  clubs  and  organizations,  and  collaborating 
with  faculty  on  research  projects.  Students  made 
presentations  at  the  Southern  Regional  Honors  Council, 
the  National  Colloquium  for  Historically  and  Predomi¬ 
nantly  Black  College  and  University  Students,  and  the 
Model  United  Nations.  Significantly,  the  number  of 
our  students  going  on  to  graduate  school  increased. 
Members  of  the  Class  of  1990  gained  acceptance  and 
received  substantial  financial  aid  for  graduate  study  at 
such  schools  as  Ohio  State  University,  the  University  of 
Delaware,  the  University  of  Maryland,  East  Carolina 
University,  and  UNC  Charlotte. 

More  than  200  students  were  recognized  for 
academic  achievement  during  Honors  Weekend.  Alana 
Gaymon,  a  1988  WSSU  graduate  now  attending  law 
school  at  Emory  University,  was  featured  speaker  for  the 
Honors  Banquet;  and  D.  Michelle  Flowers,  a  1976 
graduate  who  is  now  senior  vice  president  of  Burrell 
Public  Relations  in  Chicago,  delivered  the  Honors  Con¬ 
vocation  address. 

Faculty  accomplishments  included  the  following: 
Sandria  Kerr  received  the  1990  Wachovia  Excellence  in 
Teaching  Award;  Paul  Kuhl  was  selected  to  serve  as  an 
Urban  Fellow  with  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency; 
Udaykumar  Vyas  and  Dan  Wishnietsky  were  selected  to 
participate  in  a  National  Science  Foundation-sponsored 
research  program  coordinated  by  UNC  General  Ad¬ 
ministration;  and  Elwanda  Ingram  served  a  one-week 


faculty  exchange  at  Appalachian  State  University.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  other  faculty  members  completed  a  number  of 
publications,  lectures,  and  presentations. 

Grant-development  activity  among  the  faculty  led 
to  a  250  percent  increase  in  the  value  of  grant  proposals 
submitted  and  a  1,000  percent  increase  in  funds  award¬ 
ed.  Percentage -wise,  WSSU  topped  all  other  UNC  cam¬ 
puses  in  grants  growth,  thanks  to  support  from  sources 
such  as  the  Winston-Salem  Foundation,  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Martin  Marietta 
Energy  Systems. 


Student  Affairs 

In  Student  Affairs,  the  interim  UNC  minimum  admis¬ 
sions  requirements  were  put  into  effect  for  the  first 
time.  Despite  an  anticipated  shortfall  of  first-time 
freshmen,  more  than  600  were  accepted.  The  admis¬ 
sions  staff  also  broadened  its  recruitment  efforts  to 
include  transfers  and  other  categories  of  students. 

Students  participated  in  radio  talk  shows,  motiva¬ 
tional  workshops,  and  the  Student  Awards  Banquet, 
which  featured  Rev.  Tyrone  Crider,  the  director  of 
Operation  PUSH,  as  keynote  speaker. 

Dozens  of  student  organizations  kept  volunteerism 
and  philanthropy  alive  by  promoting  a  variety  of  causes. 
The  Day  Student  Association  raised  money  for  student 
scholarships;  the  campus  chapter  of  the  NAACP  spon¬ 
sored  voter-registration  drives;  and  Circle  K  provided 
services  for  child-care  centers.  Additionally,  Greek 
organizations  and  other  groups  participated  in  such 
community  efforts  as  the  March  of  Dimes  fund-raiser,  a 
Red  Cross  blood  drive,  and  the  preparation  of 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  baskets  for  the  needy. 

Many  students  and  faculty  members  also  took  part  in 
the  WSSU/ Hill  Middle  School  Partnership  Project, 
which  promoted  the  school  and  its  aspirations  to  pro¬ 
vide  opportunities  for  disadvantaged  students. 

Campus-based  career  programs  helped  WSSU 
students  find  employment.  The  Ninth  Annual 
Teachers’  Fair  attracted  nearly  250  recruiters  from  70 
school  systems,  and  the  Job  Location  and  Development 
Program  provided  part-time  jobs  for  more  than  160 
students,  allowing  them  to  earn  over  $300,000.  One 
employer  also  offered  tuition  assistance  totaling 
$28,000.  Such  programs  supplemented  our  financial 
aid  program,  which  assisted  more  than  85  percent  of 
the  student  body. 
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Business  Affairs 

The  past  year  taxed  the  resourcefulness  and  resilience  of 
fiscal  and  physical  affairs  staff  at  WSSU.  The  devasta¬ 
tion  caused  by  a  May  1989  storm  created  the  need  for 
extensive  repairs  to  campus  facilities  and  grounds,  and 
state  budget  constraints  required  us  to  curtail  spending 
severely  during  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  the 
year. 

Despite  budget  problems,  we  were  able  to  com¬ 
plete  electrical  repairs  to  the  Kenneth  R.  Williams 
Auditorium  and  the  addition  to  and  renovation  of 
O’Kelly  Library.  Additionally,  construction  or  design 
work  was  begun  on  several  projects.  They  include  the 
kitchen  renovation  in  the  Albert  H.  Anderson  Center,  a 
hazardous-chemical  storage  facility,  the  student  services/ 
cafeteria/student  union  complex,  and  campus  exterior 
lighting. 

Development  and  Public  Affairs 

Development  activities  for  the  year  were  clearly  focused 
on  our  $25-million  Centennial  Campaign,  the  largest 
ever  attempted  by  a  publicly  supported,  historically 
black  college.  The  campaign,  based  on  the  university’s 
strategic  plan,  is  designed  to  position  WSSU  as  a 
regional  institution. 

Highlights  include  a  $4-million  gift  from  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco,  $2.5  million  from  the  Sara  Lee  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  a  $l-million  gift  from  Wachovia  Bank 
and  Trust  Company.  The  WSSU  Board  of  Trustees  has 
contributed  over  $1  million,  the  WSSU  Foundation  over 
$225,000,  and  WSSU  faculty  and  staff  more  than 
$300,000.  Foundation  support  for  the  university  in¬ 
cludes  $400,000  from  the  James  G.  Hanes  Foundation/ 
Fund,  $250,000  from  the  Anna  H.  Hanes  Foundation, 
and  $250,000  from  the  Winston-Salem  Foundation. 

We  enjoyed  steady  growth  in  alumni  participation. 
In  addition  to  conducting  a  campaign  that  increased 
membership  by  40  percent,  the  National  Alumni 
Association  pledged  $2  million  to  the  Centennial 
Campaign. 


Athletics 

In  football,  nine  WSSU  Rams  earned  CIAA  honors, 
Kenny  Jones  was  named  Offensive  Player  of  the  Year  in 
the  Southern  Division,  and  the  team  won  its  seventh 
consecutive  CIAA  Southern  Division  title.  WSSU 
wrestlers  garnered  a  third  consecutive  CIAA  champion¬ 
ship,  Coach  Melvin  Fair  was  voted  CIAA  “Coach  of  the 
Year”  for  the  third  straight  year,  and  four  team 
members  won  individual  conference  titles.  Willie 
Mouzon  and  Donnell  Rawls  also  distinguished 
themselves  as  All-Americans  in  wrestling. 

The  1989-90  Ram  basketball  team  can  take  pride 
in  the  distinction  of  capturing  the  800th  victory  in  the 
coaching  career  of  Clarence  “Bighouse”  Gaines.  The 
preeminent  coach  and  his  team  received  national 
coverage  as  he  became  only  the  second  college  coach  in 
basketball  history  to  reach  the  800-win  mark. 


Conclusion 

As  always,  Winston-Salem  State  University  is  grateful 
for  the  input  and  support  of  UNC  General  Administra¬ 
tion  and  the  state  of  North  Carolina.  Our  progress  is  a 
reflection  of  their  interest  in  and  enthusiasm  for  ex¬ 
cellence  in  higher  education. 

Finally,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  acknowledge 
the  loss  of  one  of  the  university’s  staunchest  pro¬ 
ponents,  Chancellor  Emeritus  Kenneth  R.  Williams, 
who  died  December  31,  1989.  He  inspired  so  many  of 
us,  and  we  will  miss  him  greatly. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Cleon  F.  Thompson,  Jr. 
Chancellor 
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